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INTRODUCTION 

The  Ulama,  Clerics  of  Islam 


“The  ulama  are  the  heirs  of  the  prophets.”1  Attributed  to  the  prophet  Mu- 
hammad (d.  632),  this  tradition  reflects  the  importance  assigned  to  clerics  in 
Arab-Muslim  culture.  Although  in  theory  Islam  gives  all  believers  equal  access 
to  the  sacred,  in  practice  Muslims  have  found  it  necessary  to  create  a group  of 
“specialists”  authorized  to  interpret  the  holy  texts  and  oversee  worship.  In  other 
words,  the  representation  of  the  divine,  the  systematization  of  belief,  and  the 
regulation  of  social  behavior  to  achieve  salvation  all  require  “an  independent 
and  professionally  trained  priesthood,  permanently  occupied  with  the  cult  and 
with  the  practical  problems  involved  in  the  cure  of  souls.”2  For,  as  Emile  Durk- 
heim  claimed,  without  the  support  of  regular  religious  and  cultural  activity,  the 
gods  vanish.5 

The  term  “ulama,”  which  comes  from  the  Arabic  ‘ulama’,  the  plural  of  ‘alim, 
is  derived  from  the  ‘-l-m  root.  In  the  Qur’an,  the  various  schemata  issuing  from 
this  root  generally  designate  knowledge  and  understanding.4  It  is  thus  not  sur- 
prising that  the  action  noun  ‘ilm  should  have  been  chosen  starting  in  the  late 
seventh  century  to  designate  all  transcendent  knowledge  of  divine  origin  (spe- 
cifically, knowledge  based  on  the  Qur’an  and  what  gradually  came  to  be  known 
as  the  prophetic  tradition).5  According  to  the  text  of  the  Qur’an,  however,  such 
knowledge  is  available  only  to  men  who  possess  certain  intellectual  and  spiritual 
qualities.6  Under  the  Umayyad  Caliphate  (661-750),  an  identifiable  group  thus 
emerged  that  was  more  or  less  differentiated  by  its  training  and  socialization.  By 
the  first  century  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  (750-1258),  this  group  had  established 
itself  as  the  al- ulama’ J Its  rise  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  consecration  of  the 
Law  ( al-shana ) as  the  true  mystical  body  of  classical  Islamic  civilization.8 

As  the  self-proclaimed  guardians  of  this  mystical  body,  the  ulama  — literally, 
“those  who  know”  or  “those  who  possess  religious  knowledge”— were  quick 
to  organize  themselves  into  corporations  (whatever  their  politico-religious 
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allegiances).  In  doing  so,  they  sought  not  only  to  protect  themselves,  but  also 
to  influence  and  even  direct  the  worldly  and  otherworldly  affairs  of  the  Islamic 
city.  By  “corporation,”  I am  referring  to  the  principles  of  organization  of  this 
profession-vocation,  principles  requiring  that  most  of  its  members  participate  in 
its  regulation  and  perpetuation.  The  identity  of  a corporation  depends  not  on 
its  mode  of  organization,  which  can  vary  across  space  and  time,  but  rather  on 
an  institutional  order  built  upon  feelings  of  collective  belonging  (shared  knowl- 
edge, representations,  references,  rites  of  initiation,  and  so  on).  This  means 
that,  while  they  may  have  particular  interests,  members  of  a corporation  must 
share  common  beliefs.  As  in  all  institutions  responsible  for  managing  meaning, 
conflicts  of  interpretation  and  interest  cut  across  the  corporation  of  the  ulama. 

Beginning  in  the  second  half  of  the  ninth  century,  the  term  ‘ulama’  came 
to  refer  to  an  identifiable  socioreligious  role— that  of  managing,  promoting, 
and  passing  on  the  religious  tradition.  Because  of  the  centrality  of  the  Law  in 
all  areas  of  Islamic  society  and  the  ulama  s near  monopoly  on  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  the  transmission  of  knowledge,  this  group  became  a “collective  actor,” 
with  specific  attributes  in  several  domains,  a fact  that  was  reflected  in  an  ever 
larger  array  of  duties.9  While  recognizing  the  diversity  of  historical  trajectories 
and  politico-religious  beliefs  at  play,  one  can  nonetheless  sketch  these  duties  in 
ideal-typical  fashion. 

Above  all,  the  ulama  were,  to  borrow  an  expression  from  Max  Weber,  “tech- 
nicians of  the  routine  cults”  responsible  for  dispensing  salvation  goods.  To 
that  end,  they  performed  cultural,  missionary,  legal,  and  theological  duties.  In 
the  latter  two  domains,  the  ulama  s work  consisted  of  interpreting  scriptural 
sources  with  a twofold  objective:  to  determine  beliefs,  the  geography  of  heaven, 
and  the  image  of  God  (orthodoxy),  and  to  define  appropriate  socioreligious 
behaviors  and  practices  (orthopraxy).  Once  this  work  of  systematization  and 
rationalization  had  been  carried  out,  the  ulama  used  their  almost  daily  contact 
with  the  population  to  propagate  the  faith  through  prayer,  predication,  instruc- 
tion, sermons,  ritual  processions,  legal  and  theological  consultations,  writings, 
and  so  on. 

The  ulama  s efforts  at  centralization  and  cognitive  codification  gradually 
gave  rise  to  cultural  imperialism  (due  to  the  centrality  of  the  Law)  — that  is,  a 
desire  for  domination  in  all  domains  of  knowledge.  This  only  gradually  came 
to  an  end  with  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  By  virtue  of  their  mo- 
nopoly on  ‘i/m  — seen  as  the  only  exact  science  because  directly  inherited  from 
the  Prophet  via  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  transmission  ( sanad  and/or  silsila)  — 
the  ulama  controlled  the  various  channels  by  means  of  which  knowledge  was 
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transmitted.  In  this  way,  they  were  able  to  impose  their  vision  of  the  world  on 
much  of  the  population,  particularly  on  the  elites.  This  also  gave  them  control 
over  “high  culture,”  then  as  now  the  path  par  excellence  to  social  promotion 
and  identity  formation  by  way  of  literary,  historic,  and  scientific  production.10  It 
thus  may  be  argued  that  the  ulama  were  the  genuine  guardians  of  what  the  an- 
cient Greeks  referred  to  as  kleros— that  is,  the  patrimony  and  heritage,  spiritual 
and  profane,  of  classical  Islam.  They  therefore  can  be  described  as  clerics. 

But  in  order  to  impose  their  vision  of  the  world  and  disseminate  it,  the  ulama 
needed  order.  For  this,  they  mainly  depended  on  the  political  authorities  in 
the  framework  of  what  I will  refer  to  as  a symbiotic  relationship,  that  is,  one 
that,  with  the  support  of  the  population,  secures  the  interests  of  two  parties 
ensconced  at  the  summit  of  the  social  pyramid.11  In  exchange  for  the  ulama’s 
ideological  support— which  took  the  form,  variously,  of  a codified  principle  of 
obedience,  the  establishment  of  tax  law,  apologetic  discourses  and  writings,  and 
the  (de)mobilization  of  the  population— the  political  authorities  gave  them  a 
monopoly  on  worship  and  instruction  as  well  as  control  over  part  of  the  public 
sphere  (the  legal  system).  They  sometimes  even  enjoyed  the  financing  neces- 
sary to  enforce  orthodoxy,  orthopraxy,  and  the  political  order.  The  clerics’  social 
capital  also  gave  them  access  to  the  higher  reaches  of  the  state,  where  they 
served  as  chancellors,  ambassadors,  viziers,  advisors  to  princes,  and  so  on.  How- 
ever, we  should  not  allow  these  observations  to  mislead  us.  The  ulama  pursued 
religious  interests  above  all  else,  in  particular  that  of  maximizing  the  chances 
for  salvation.  Their  participation  in  or  support  for  political  power  was  generally 
confined  to  the  maintenance  of  order,  the  condition  sine  qua  non  for  imposing 
orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy.  Throughout  the  present  study,  I endeavor  to  keep 
this  essential  factor  in  sight. 


THE  POWER  OF  THE  WORD: 

THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  ELITE 

The  sociological  characteristics  of  this  group  make  it  “the  solid  framework  of 
a permanent  government  behind  changing  dynasties.”12  Indeed,  ulama  are  con- 
sidered members  of  the  Muslim  world’s  oldest  and  most  stable  elite.  As  I use  it 
in  the  present  study,  the  term  “elite”  refers  to  a minority  that,  in  a given  society 
at  a given  time,  enjoys  prestige,  influence,  and  privilege.13  These  prerogatives 
derive  from  socially  valued  qualities  that  are  either  natural  or  acquired,  or  both. 
The  elite  thus  consists  of  groups  that  are  strongly  stratified  and  differentiated 
from  the  disorganized,  noncohesive  mass  of  the  population.14 
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The  prestige,  influence,  and  privilege  of  the  elite  confer  authority,  that  is, 
the  power  to  command  and  to  be  obeyed.  Whatever  its  mode  of  legitimation 
(sacred,  political,  or  martial,  for  example),  the  concept  of  authority  is  at  the 
origin  of  the  social  order.  According  to  Emile  Benveniste,  the  term  auctoritas 
comes  from  the  Indo-European  root  aug-,  designating  “a  power  of  a particular 
nature  and  effectiveness,  an  attribute  of  the  gods.”15 

The  text  of  the  Qur’an  also  states  that  authority  is  an  exclusively  divine  attri- 
bute.16 Yet  God  can  delegate  this  attribute  to  some  elected  men.  With  the  sup- 
port of  divine  evidence  (scriptural  testimony,  miracles,  and  so  on),  the  elected 
become  mediators  between  God  and  humans.17  Thanks  to  this  type  of  “charis- 
matic authority”  (Weber),  the  Prophet  Muhammad  was  able  to  establish  a new 
social  order  and  lay  the  foundations  of  an  empire  and  civilization.  But  the  death 
of  this  transcendent  guarantor  of  truth  raised  the  problem  of  how  to  routinize 
his  charisma.  Who,  in  other  words,  was  to  inherit  his  prerogatives? 

Initially,  it  was  the  caliphs  who  did  so,  and  for  two  reasons.  First,  they  claimed 
to  be  the  vicars  of  God  on  earth  responsible  for  managing  all  affairs  of  the 
Islamic  city.  Second,  the  dedifferentiation  of  primitive  Islamic  society  meant 
there  was  no  body  in  charge  of  managing  the  goods  of  salvation.  But  the  struc- 
tural changes  that  occurred  in  the  first  century  of  the  Hegira  challenged  the 
caliphs’  theocratic  pretensions.18  Indeed,  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  Islamic 
empire  required  the  establishment  of  stable  organizational,  legislative,  and  cul- 
tural frameworks  for  consolidating  the  structure  of  the  state  and  strengthening 
the  conquerors’  sense  of  identity.  This  period  was  also  characterized  by  politico- 
religious  struggles  within  the  umma  (the  Islamic  community).  These  gradually 
undermined  the  legitimacy  of  the  caliphs. 

The  concomitance  of  these  factors  favored  the  emergence  of  the  corporation 
of  the  ulama,  which,  starting  in  the  second  half  of  the  ninth  century,  recuper- 
ated a large  portion  of  the  caliphs’  religious  authority.  Nevertheless,  as  leaders 
of  their  respective  communities,  the  caliphs  and  their  successors  retained  some 
of  their  duties  in  the  religious  domain  (such  as  protection  of  the  religious  or- 
der, promotion  of  the  faith,  nomination  of  religious  officers,  and  oversight  of 
financial  matters).  This  explains  the  influential  place  that  politics  has  occupied 
in  the  religious  domain  through  to  the  present.  What,  then,  is  the  nature  of 
the  ulama ’s  authority?  Responding  to  this  question  requires  us  to  call  upon  the 
tripartite  typology  of  authority  developed  by  Max  Weber.19 

Weber  first  identifies  traditional  authority,  which  is  based  on  “customs  sanc- 
tified by  their  immemorial  validity  and  man’s  deep-rooted  habit  of  respecting 
them.”20  Indeed,  the  ulama  claimed  to  be  the  exclusive  guardians  of  the  tradition 
inherited  from  al-salaf  al-salih  — that  is,  the  first  generations  of  Muslims.  The 
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authenticity  and  power  of  this  tradition  were  guaranteed  by  an  uninterrupted 
chain  of  transmission  (whether  familial,  esoteric,  or  exoteric  in  nature). 

Second  is  charismatic  authority,  which  is  “based  on  the  personal  and  ex- 
traordinary grace  of  an  individual  (charisma);  it  is  characterized  by  the  entirely 
personal  devotion  of  subjects  to  the  cause  of  a man  and  their  confidence  in  his 
person  alone,  which  is  seen  as  distinguished  by  prodigious  qualities.”21  Arab- 
Muslim  history  abounds  with  charismatic  religious  figures.  These  mainly  fall 
within  the  scope  of  two  ideal-typical  dynamics:  the  messianism  of  the  eschato- 
logical figures  of  the  al-Mahdi  (the  Messiah)  and  the  Mujahid  (the  combatant 
of  the  faith)  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  religious  reformism  of  the  figures  of  the 
al-Mujaddid  (the  reformer  of  the  century)  and  the  al-Mujtahid  (the  indepen- 
dent jurist)  on  the  other. 

The  third  and  last  type  of  authority  Weber  identified  is  legal-rational  author- 
ity, which  “is  necessary  in  virtue  of ‘legality,’  in  virtue  of  belief  in  the  validity  of  a 
legal  status  and  a positive  ‘competence’  based  on  rationally  established  rules.”22 
As  experts  of  the  scriptures  and/or  institutional  agents  (judges,  muftis,  muhta- 
sihs,  directors  of  madrasas,  stewards  of  mortmain  goods,  members  of  a council 
of  ulama,  leaders  of  a brotherhood,  and  so  on),  certain  ulama  can  command 
the  population’s  obedience.  In  other  words,  they  succeed  in  imposing  their  vi- 
sion thanks  to  their  learning  and/or  the  charisma  of  their  office. 

While  the  ulama ’s  authority  does  indeed  reflect  these  three  ideal-typical 
forms,  which  in  practice  intertwine  and  overlap  one  another,  Weber’s  typology 
nevertheless  fails  to  capture  the  real  nature  of  that  authority.  This  is  because,  as 
David  E.  Wilier  has  shown,  the  typology  is  incomplete.23  As  we  see  in  Table  1, 
Weber  distinguishes  among  four  types  of  social  action  and  four  types  of  social 
order  legitimization,  yet  he  identifies  only  three  types  of  authority.24 

In  order  to  complete  the  Weberian  schema.  Wilier  proposes  that  we  use  the 
term  “ideological”  to  refer  to  the  ideal-type  of  authority  that  follows  from  action 
that  is  rational  in  value  because  it  entails  “belief  in  the  absolute  value  of  a ratio- 
nalized structure  of  norms.”25  This  type  of  authority,  in  other  words,  is  based  on 
the  symbolic  power  of  an  enunciator— in  general,  a collective  actor— to  produce 
and  transform  beliefs  inspired  by  a first  reference  (revelation,  instruction,  ideol- 
ogy, and  so  on).  According  to  Roberta  Lynn  Satow,  this  type  of  authority  allows 
those  who  hold  it  to  meet  a twofold  challenge:  to  ensure  the  survival  of  an  ideol- 
ogy promoted  by  a charismatic  leader,  and  to  allow  it  to  be  adapted  to  changing 
circumstances.  To  this  end,  those  who  hold  ideological  authority  apply,  not  an 
ethic  of  conviction,  but  rather  an  ethic  of  responsibility  implying  a proper  balance 
between  moral  demands  and  political  and  historical  imperatives.26  Moreover,  ide- 
ological authority  does  not  exclude  recourse  to  legal-rational  structures  (systems 


Table  1 . Weber’s  Typology  of  Authority 


Type 

Instrumentally 

Value  rational 

Affectual 

Traditional 

of  social 
action3 

rational 

The  activity 

The  activity  is 

The  action  is 

The  activity  is 

is  determined 

determined  by 

determined  by 

determined  by 

by  belief  in 

present  feelings 

well-established 

expectations 

the  uncondi- 

and sentiments. 

custom. 

concerning  the 

tional  intrinsic 

behavior  of  ob- 

value— whether 

jects  in  the  exter- 

ethical, aesthetic, 

nal  world  or  that 

religious,  or 

of  other  people. 

other— of  a given 

with  these  ex- 

behavior that  is 

pectations  used 

valuable  in  itself 

as  “conditions” 

and  indepen- 

or “means”  for 

dently  of  its 

rationally  attain- 
ing the  carefully 
considered  aims 
one  wishes  to 
achieve. 

result. 

Type  of 

Legal 

Value  rational 

Affectual 

Traditional 

social  order 
legitimation13 

Positive  disposi- 

Rational belief 

Belief  in  an 

Validity  of  what 

tion  toward 

according  to 

affective  (and, 

has  always  been. 

the  legal  order 

values:  validity 

in  particular, 

in  which  one 

of  that  which 

emotional)  order; 

believes. 

one  takes  to  be 

validity  of  the 

an  absolute. 

new  revelation  or 
of  exemplarity. 

Type  of 

Legal-rational 

[Lacking  in 

Charismatic 

Traditional 

authority 

Weber] 

“Weber,  Economy  and  Society,  pp.  24-25. 
bIbid.,  p.  36. 
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and  places  of  socialization,  tools  of  ideological  transmission,  the  administrative 
apparatus,  financial  resources,  and  so  on)  to  realize  its  twofold  objective. 

Thanks  to  the  information  supplied  by  Wilier  and  Satow,  it  can  be  said  that 
the  figure  of  the  ‘alim  is  legitimated  in  ideal-typical  manner  by  means  of  ideo- 
logical authority.  Indeed,  the  traditional,  legal-rational,  and  charismatic  author- 
ity of  the  clerics  of  Islam  for  the  most  part  depends  on  the  “proper”  use  of 
ideology. 

Texts  are  never  authorities  in  themselves.  They  must  be  gathered  together, 
authenticated,  linguistically  and  symbolically  interpreted  by  authorized  “read- 
ers” (the  ulama),  and  legitimated  in  the  context  of  a discursive  and  ideological 
system.  It  is  only  once  this  has  taken  place  that  texts  acquire  meaning  and  per- 
formative status.  And  while  the  ulama  have  always  claimed  that  the  fabrication 
of  meaning  was  only  the  result  of  a humble  attempt  to  comment  upon  the 
texts,  “one  must  have  no  illusions  concerning  this  pious  under-statement:  these 
are  effective  alterations,  invisible  rectifications,  discrete  nudges  in  the  right 
direction.”27  The  ulama,  in  other  words,  depend  on  revelation  to  elaborate  a 
homogenous  system  of  beliefs  and  representations  regarding  not  only  the  af- 
terlife, but  also  the  sociopolitical  organization  of  the  city.  Religion  in  this  way 
acquires  an  ideological  dimension. 

It  nevertheless  must  be  noted  that,  to  the  degree  that  it  is  based  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  an  absolute  value,  ideological  authority  can  be  debated,  reinterpreted, 
and  challenged  in  the  name  of  that  same  value.  Indeed,  seen  in  an  ideal-typical 
perspective,  the  corporation  of  the  ulama  is  riven  by  ideological  conflict  (the 
result  of  dogmatic,  methodological,  political,  and  material  divergences  as  well 
as  the  intervention  of  power).  This  gives  rise  to  interpretive  disagreement  and, 
as  a result,  a multitude  of  paths  to  salvation  and  various  ways  of  organizing  the 
city.  The  emergence  of  subcorporations  (legal  and  theological  schools,  mystical 
brotherhoods,  politico-religious  movements  and  parties,  and  so  on)  is  a natural 
consequence  of  these  disagreements.  By  adding  the  figure  of  an  eponymous 
founder— the  symbol  of  an  orthodox  interpretation  of  the  texts  and  continuity 
with  the  golden  age  of  Islam  — these  subcorporations  almost  fully  reproduce  the 
schema  of  the  corporations  from  which  they  have  broken. 

The  aim  of  the  present  book  is  to  test  this  model  of  authority  by  applying  it 
to  the  Saudi  case.  We  thus  examine  the  corporation  of  the  ulama,  which  claims 
to  represent  the  spiritual  and  temporal  heritage  of  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al- 
Wahhab  (d.  1792),  himself  a product  of  the  Hanbali  juridico-theological  school. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  we  must  first  define  the  nature  and  contours  of  this 
corporation,  which  dominates  the  socioreligious  space  of  Saudi  Arabia,  as  well 
as  the  sociopolitical  framework  in  which  it  evolved. 
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WAHHABISM,  HANBALISM,  OR  SALAFISM? 

THE  CHOICE  OF  TERMINOLOGY 

Since  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  those  who  inherited  the  sym- 
bolic capital  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  in  the  central  Arabian  region  of  Najd  have 
referred  to  themselves  by  several  terms.  These  have  included  al-Muwahhidun  or 
Ahl  al-Tawhid  (the  people  of  the  unity  of  God),28  ‘Ulama'  al-Dawa  al-Islamiyya 
(the  ulama  of  Islamic  predication),29  and  A'immat  al-Dawa  al-Najdiyya  (the 
guides  of  Najdi  predication).80  They  have  also  referred  to  their  doctrine  as  al- 
da‘wa  al-islamiyya  (Islamic  predication),81  al-tariqa  al-Muhammadiyya  (the 
path  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad),82  and  al-tariqa  al-salafiyya  (the  way  of  the 
pious  ancestors).88  And  of  course  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  they  also  claim 
to  be  followers  of  Hanbalism.84  These  various  terms  all  reflect  an  obvious  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  Najd  ulama  to  identify  themselves  with  the  most  orthodox 
Islamic  tradition.  Whereas  the  unity  of  God  is  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Muslim 
religion,  the  Prophet  and  the  pious  ancestors  guarantee  a direct  line  to  the 
truth.  The  Hanbalis,  for  their  part,  see  themselves  as  the  heirs,  guardians,  and 
transmitters  of  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy.  Residing  in  the  heart  of  the  Arabian 
Peninsula,  Najd  ulama  thus  see  themselves  as  the  exclusive  guardians  of  the 
“True  Religion.” 

But  this  claim  was  contested  even  during  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab’s  lifetime.  In- 
deed, competing  religious  leaders  and  corporations  described  the  followers  of 
the  Najdi  preacher  as  wahhabiyya ,85  With  the  help  of  Ottoman  propaganda, 
which  was  hostile  to  the  movement,  this  pejorative  designation  spread  like  wild- 
fire, reducing  the  new  predication  to  little  more  than  a marginal  and  extremist 
sect  in  thrall  to  a preacher  who  was  as  conceited  as  he  was  ignorant. 

Though  they  initially  rejected  the  word  with  all  their  strength,  the  ulama 
of  the  Najdi  predication— an  expression  that  I provisionally  use  to  designate 
the  corporation— seem  to  have  eventually  accepted  it  as  a fait  accompli,  even 
referring  to  themselves  with  the  term  “wahhabiyya”  from  the  turn  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  In  the  absence  of  sources  on  this  question,  we  do  not  know  what 
caused  this  change  of  attitude  or  how  it  occurred.  Whatever  the  case,  Sulay- 
man  ibn  Sahman  (d.  1930),  one  of  the  most  active  ‘alim  in  the  service  of  the 
Najdi  predication,  titled  two  of  his  most  important  works  The  Sublime  Present 
and  the  Najdi  Wahhabi  Jewel  and  Wahhabi  Thunderbolts  Launched  against  the 
Lying  Syrian  Assertions ,86  In  his  other  works,  he  abundantly  used  “Wahhabi” 
with  approbation.  A verse  that  appears  in  one  of  his  poems  nicely  illustrates 
this  process  of  appropriation:  “Yes,  we  are  Wahhabis,  the  true  monotheists  who 
make  our  enemies  suffer.”87  The  ‘alim  Ahmad  ibn  Isa  (d.  1911),  for  his  part,  titled 
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one  of  his  epistles  The  Refutation  of  the  Accusations  Formulated  by  Dahlan 
against  the  Wahhabis  in  His  History  of  Mecca  and  Its  Emirs.™  Finally,  it  is 
claimed  that  other  ulama  used  the  term  in  a positive  manner.39  For  example, 
Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Latif  (d.  1947),  descendent  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab,  of- 
ten said  that  “people  hear  about  us  Wahhabis  but  no  one  knows  the  reality  of 
our  doctrine.”40  Up  until  the  end  of  the  rpios,  the  official  Saudi  journal  also 
used  the  term.41 

In  a similar  vein,  Arab  supporters  of  the  nascent,  early-twentieth-century 
Saudi  Kingdom  adopted  the  word  “wahhabiyya”  in  their  apologetic  works.  Mu- 
hammad Rashid  Rida  (d.  1935)  was  the  most  influential  reformer  of  his  era, 
thanks  to  the  large  circulation  of  Al-Manar  magazine.  In  ^04,  he  began  to 
devote  a large  number  of  articles  to  the  Najdi  predication.  Some  of  these  were 
later  republished  in  a collection  titled  The  Wahhabis  and  the  Hejazd 2 In  1935, 
the  reformer  Muhammad  Hamid  al-Fiqi  (d.  1959)  published  his  book  The  Influ- 
ence of  Wahhabi  Predication  on  Religious  and  Social  Reform  in  the  Arab  Penin- 
sula and  Elsewhere  A One  year  later.  The  Wahhabi  Revolution  was  published  by 
Abd  Allah  al-Qasimi  (d.  1996). 44 

These  examples  show  that  the  term  “wahhabiyya”  was  on  its  way  to  being 
normalized  at  the  start  of  the  twentieth  century.  For  political  reasons  that  we 
discuss  below,  however,  King  Abd  al-Aziz  (1902-1953)  prohibited  official  use 
of  it  beginning  in  1929,  preferring  the  term  al-salafiyyad 5 The  latter  enjoys  a 
very  positive  connotation  in  Muslim  circles  thanks  to  the  work  of  Arab-Muslim 
reformers  since  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.46  All  of  these  terms  neverthe- 
less continue  to  be  used  in  scholarly  work,  whether  hostile  or  favorable  to  the 
Najdi  predication,  and  reflect  a genuine  difficulty  of  identification  and  a source 
of  confusion.  This  difficulty  must  be  overcome  before  we  move  on  to  consider 
the  structures  and  historical  trajectory  of  the  corporation  of  Najd  ulama  whose 
doctrines  and  practices  dominate  Saudi  life. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  set  aside  the  term  al-salafiyya,  a source  of  confusion 
that  precludes  proper  understanding  of  the  religious  and  political  phenomena 
of  contemporary  Islam.  Contrary  to  a widely  held  view,  al-salafiyya  is  not  a 
dogma  (‘aqida),  legal  school  ( madhhab ),  spiritual  path  ( tariqa  or  minhaj),  or 
political  project.  Like  nearly  all  Islamic  politico-religious  movements  since  the 
High  Middle  Ages,  it  is  simply  a way  to  legitimate  a political  and/or  religious  ap- 
proach and  lend  it  historico-salvational  depth.  Islam  is  a justified  religion;  that 
is,  all  reforms  must  be  perceived  as  returning  to  an  original  message.  The  refer- 
ential framework  for  all  of  these  movements  thus  becomes  the  “first  century  of 
the  Hegira,  this  golden  age  that  was  the  time  of  the  Prophet  and  his  Compan- 
ions, and  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  caliphs,  the  rightly  guided  ( rashidun ); 
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the  kingdom  of  God  on  Earth,  where  the  law  of  the  Qur’an,  the  supreme  seal  of 
the  Prophet,  suffices  to  perfectly  guide  men  in  all  the  main  lines  of  their  tem- 
poral activities  and  toward  the  rewards  of  the  other  life.”47  Assigning  the  epithet 
salafi  to  an  individual  or  group  of  individuals  thus  amounts  to  committing  a 
twofold  error:  using  a “catch-all”  term  to  designate  protean  sociohistoric  reali- 
ties, and  making  a value  judgment  that  legitimates  a given  individual  or  group 
of  individuals  to  the  detriment  of  others.  In  this  way,  we  end  up  playing  the  ac- 
tors’ game,  a pitfall  that  must  be  avoided  at  all  costs.  I thus  propose  to  substitute 
an  “objective”  term  drawn  from  the  characteristics  of  the  Najdi  predication. 

Like  other  corporations  of  ulama,  followers  of  the  Najdi  predication  seek  to 
impose  the  “three  O’s”:  orthodoxy,  orthopraxy,  and  political  order.  Orthodoxy, 
or  the  set  of  dogmas  that  are  taken  for  norms  of  religious  truth,  supposes  the 
existence  of  a theology.  As  we  will  see,  the  Najdis  are  in  this  respect  Hanbalis: 
the  writings  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  merely  recapitulate  and  vulgarize  a minis- 
cule part  of  a thousand-year-old  theological  tradition.  This  is  also  the  case  in 
the  domain  of  orthopraxy,  or  the  set  of  behaviors  that  seek  to  literally  reflect  the 
original  meaning  of  the  scriptures  in  order  to  achieve  salvation.  Here,  too,  the 
Najdis  are  faithful  followers  of  the  Hanbali  school.  Without  a doubt,  the  origi- 
nality of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab’s  work  resides  in  his  effective  and  crucial  participa- 
tion in  the  foundation  of  a political  order:  the  Saudi  Emirate.  At  the  start  of  the 
twentieth  century,  the  emirate  transformed  itself  into  a kingdom,  and  to  this 
day,  it  continues  to  dominate  much  of  the  Arab  Peninsula.  Since  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  ulama  have  contributed  to  the  management 
and  protection  of  this  political  entity  at  all  levels. 

“Hanbali-Wahhabism”  is  thus  the  term  that  most  closely  captures  the  doc- 
trinal specificities,  legal-political  principles,  and  historical  trajectory  of  the  cor- 
poration of  ulama  who  identify  with  the  life  and  teachings  of  Muhammad  ibn 
Abd  al-Wahhab. 

Throughout  the  present  book,  we  consider  Hanbali-Wahhabism  as  a tradi- 
tion—that  is,  “a  collection  of  ritual  and  symbolic  practices  that  are  normally 
governed  by  openly  or  tacitly  accepted  rules  and  seek  to  inculcate  certain  val- 
ues and  behavioral  norms  by  repetition,  something  that  automatically  implies 
continuity  with  the  past.”48  Tradition,  of  course,  is  a “conservative  and  protec- 
tive power.”  But  it  is  also  “instructive  and  innovative.  Turned  lovingly  toward 
the  past  where  its  treasure  is  located,  it  advances  into  the  future,  where  its  con- 
quest and  light  are  to  be  found.  For  it,  even  discovery  involves  the  humble  feel- 
ing of  faithful  rediscovery.”49  In  other  words,  if  tradition  is  to  realize  its  ultimate 
objectives— the  conservation  and  transmission  of  ancient  statements  and  rituals 
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capable  of  facilitating  access  to  salvation  — it  must  be  discreetly  adapted  to  the 
particularities  of  each  period  and  population. 

Moreover,  as  a device  for  legitimizing  the  power  of  the  House  of  Saud,  the 
Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition  also  contains  an  ideological  dimension.  The  term 
“ideology”  thus  is  used  in  the  present  book  to  refer  to  a coherent  collection  of 
concepts,  images,  symbols,  and  beliefs  relating  to  the  sociopolitical  organiza- 
tion of  the  community. 


POWER,  RELIGION,  KINSHIP,  AND  RENT: 

THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  A PATRIMONIAL  ROYALTY 

In  order  to  better  understand  the  role  played  by  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  ulama 
in  the  various  phases  of  the  history  of  the  Saudi  political  entity,  some  funda- 
mental aspects  of  its  political  sociology  must  be  taken  into  account.  I do  not 
intend  to  be  exhaustive  here;  rather,  I hope  to  present  several  salient  facts  that 
we  consider  later  in  greater  detail. 

The  first  of  these  concerns  the  alliance  between  the  political  and  religious 
authorities.  In  addition  to  giving  birth  to  the  Saudi  political  entity,  the  symbi- 
otic relationship  that  was  established  between  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab 
and  Muhammad  ibn  Saud  (1744-1765)  around  1744  also  allowed  each  of  the 
partners  to  consolidate  their  positions  and  extend  their  respective  spheres  of  in- 
fluence. Thanks  to  the  unconditional  support  of  the  guardians  of  the  Hanbali- 
Wahhabi  tradition,  Saudi  sovereigns  were  able  to  adopt  an  imperial  approach, 
conducting  a hegemonic  policy  throughout  the  Arabian  Peninsula  and  its  sur- 
roundings. After  many  vicissitudes  (about  which  more  below),  this  dynamic 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia  in  1932.  Indeed,  in  the 
interest  of  establishing  the  new  kingdom’s  religious  legitimacy,  historical  root- 
edness, and  place  in  salvation  — a schema  familiar  in  the  Muslim  world  since 
the  High  Middle  Ages— the  ulama  mobilized  all  available  symbolic  and  ideo- 
logical resources  on  behalf  of  the  political  authorities.  The  authorities,  for  their 
part,  offered  the  ulama  the  resources  necessary  to  promote  and  export  Hanbali- 
Wahhabism.  In  short,  the  legitimacy  of  the  political  power  is  mainly  based  on 
this  tradition  while  the  authority  and  prestige  of  the  ulama  almost  entirely  de- 
pend on  Saud  support.  Genuine  elective  affinity  thus  exists  between  the  po- 
litical power  and  the  religious  authority  in  Saudi  Arabia.  As  Paul  Veyne  has 
written,  “we  all  know  that  religious  sincerity  and  the  most  worldly  of  interests 
can  often  make  good  bedfellows.”50  To  this,  it  must  be  added  that  the  king- 
dom contains  the  two  holy  sites  of  Islam  (Mecca  and  Medina),  which  lend  it  a 
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prestige,  legitimacy,  and  responsibility  that  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  ruling 
family  and  the  ulama. 

The  fact  that  Saudi  territories  were  never  colonized  by  Western  powers 
should  also  be  taken  into  account.  Indeed,  unlike  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Arab-Islamic  nation-states  that  arose  in  opposition  to  and/or  with  the  help  of 
Western  powers,  Saudi  Arabia  even  succeeded  in  escaping  Ottoman  domina- 
tion. To  a large  extent,  the  emergence  of  the  Saudi  state  reflected  a longer-term 
dynamic  of  Islamic  history.  While  it  required  that  a certain  number  of  Western 
norms  and  institutions  be  introduced  over  the  course  of  the  twentieth  century, 
it  in  no  way  diminished  the  belief  in  Islamic  superiority.  Also,  the  notion  that 
the  state  was  fundamentally  Islamic  in  nature  remained  central  to  efforts  to  le- 
gitimate political  power  and  continued  to  inflect  processes  of  state  and  identity 
formation  within  the  Saudi  discursive  system.  As  guardians  of  the  religious  tradi- 
tion, the  ulama  were  never  marginalized  in  the  manner  of  their  counterparts 
elsewhere  in  the  Arab-Muslim  world.  As  we  will  see,  however,  they  did  lose  a 
part  of  their  prerogatives  over  the  course  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  third  aspect  of  Saudi  political  sociology  that  needs  to  be  recalled  here 
is  the  patrimonial  nature  of  the  Saudi  Kingdom.  This  type  of  exercise  of  power 
is  characterized  by  confusion  between  public  and  private  as  well  as  between 
natural  and  legal  personhood  in  the  management  of  state  affairs.  It  is  also  dis- 
tinguished by  the  interpenetration  of  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  do- 
mestic domains.51  In  short,  the  holder  of  patrimonial  power  “treats  all  political, 
administrative  and  judicial  affairs  as  if  they  were  personal  matters,  in  the  same 
way  that  he  exploits  his  domain  as  if  it  were  personal  property.”52  According  to 
Max  Weber,  patrimonialism  gives  rise  to  such  phenomena  as  nepotism,  clan- 
nishness, and  clientelism,  all  of  which  are  readily  observable  at  all  levels  of  the 
Saudi  state,  particularly  within  the  corporation  of  the  ulama.55 

By  treating  the  conquered  territories  as  Saud  family  property,  the  very  name 
chosen  for  the  new  kingdom  nicely  reflects  this  patrimonial  conception  of  poli- 
tics. In  fact,  the  Sauds  administer  the  country  like  a “house,”  in  Claude  Levi- 
Strauss’s  sense  of  the  term.54  The  cohesion  of  such  a house  is  based  mainly  on 
personal  ties  that  are  generally  expressed  in  the  language  of  kinship  (whether 
real  or  Active,  biological  or  spiritual).  In  the  Saudi  case,  these  ties  appear  to 
play  a crucial  role  in  social  mobility  to  the  degree  that  certain  claims  of  law, 
status,  and  power  depend,  in  Alfred  Radcliffe-Brown’s  phrase,  “on  a network  of 
genealogical  relations.”55  Ibn  Khaldun,  for  his  part,  used  the  term  ‘ asabiyya  — 
that  is,  spirit  of  kinship  in  the  family  or  tribe— to  describe  this  phenomenon.  In 
this  country,  the  preeminence  of  personal  ties  at  all  levels  of  social  interaction 
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produces  common  interests  and  interdependence  among  the  ruling  elites, 
whatever  their  professional  backgrounds.  This  dyadic  relationship  encourages 
us  to  adopt  a monistic  approach  toward  these  elites.56  The  present  book  supplies 
empirical  confirmation  of  this  premise. 

The  fourth  specificity  worth  underscoring  here  is  the  rentier  nature  of  the 
Saudi  state  during  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century.57  The  resilience, 
resonance,  and  expansion  of  the  corporation  of  Hanbali-Wahhabi  ulama  can- 
not be  properly  appreciated  if  this  characteristic  is  not  taken  into  account. 
Indeed,  the  flow  of  petroleum  revenue  freed  the  monarchy  from  the  need  to 
draw  upon  other  sources  of  legitimation,  allowing  it  to  strengthen  its  alliance 
with  the  ulama.  As  we  will  see  below,  the  ulama  used  their  access  to  political 
power  to  establish  vast  religious,  educational,  and  charitable  infrastructures  far 
exceeding  in  scale  those  found  in  other  Muslim  countries.  At  the  same  time, 
the  political  authorities  had  to  find  openings  for  the  thousands  of  graduates  of 
religious  institutions  and  maintain  a very  costly  two-track  legal  system.  This  al- 
lowed the  corporation  to  control  a large  part  of  Saudi  social  space  and  spread 
its  beliefs  and  prestige  across  the  planet,  something  that  would  have  been  un- 
imaginable without  its  petroleum  rent. 


THE  SAUDI  ULAMA  PUT  TO  THE  TEST  OF  TIME  AND 
SOCIAL  SPACE:  SOME  INTERPRETIVE  HYPOTHESES 

These  fundamental  aspects  of  Saudi  political  sociology  made  the  Hanbali- 
Wahhabi  ulama  key  actors  in  the  social  space.  It  should  be  emphasized  here 
that  the  present  book  considers  only  one  category  of  cleric:  the  official  ulama 
who  form  what  I henceforth  refer  to  as  the  “religious  establishment.”  In  dis- 
cussing contemporary  Saudi  Arabia,  1 mainly  study  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Grand  Ulama,  the  foremost  body  of  the  Saudi  religious  system.58  When 
examining  the  preceding  period,  by  contrast,  1 consider  both  the  ulama  and 
other  religious  agents  who  acted  under  the  authority  of  the  chief  of  the  religious 
establishment. 

Several  considerations  have  determined  this  choice.  They  include  Hanbali- 
Wahhabism’s  status  as  the  dominant  religious  tradition  and  ideology  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Saudi  monarchy  since  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
the  corporation’s  social  and  intellectual  homogeneity,  which  allow  one  to  easily 
test  interpretive  hypotheses;  and  finally,  the  paucity  of  works  on  this  subject  and 
their  fragmentary  character,  which  do  not  allow  a general  appreciation  of  the 
permanence  and  importance  of  the  religious  establishment. 
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It  should  be  added  that  for  some  scholars  and  observers,  the  Saudi  religious 
establishment  is  an  opaque  body  that  exists  only  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  rul- 
ing house,  considerations  that  render  it  an  unworthy  subject  of  study  in  their 
eyes.  The  present  book  seeks  to  move  beyond  this  view.  Indeed,  certain  politico- 
religious  phenomena  — the  hegemony  of  religious  discourse  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
the  religious  pretentions  of  the  Saud,  the  Ikhwan,  the  Juhayman  messianic 
group,  and  various  Islamist  factions  and  Jihadist  groups— cannot  be  properly 
studied  without  prior  knowledge  of  the  history  and  sociology  of  the  Hanbali- 
Wahhabi  establishment. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  reconstruct  this  history  and  sociology  by  attending 
to  the  particular  challenge  facing  all  corporations  that  depend  on  ideological 
authority  for  their  legitimacy:  managing  change  while  remaining  faithful  to  the 
original  message  of  a charismatic  leader.  I seek  to  analyze  the  manner  in  which 
the  ulama  reacted  to  the  issues  of  their  times  and,  more  particularly,  how  they 
assessed  and  attempted  to  formulate  ideological  and  organizational  responses 
to  sociopolitical  disruption  and  the  emergence  of  new  phenomena.  In  other 
words,  I examine  the  manner  in  which  they  established  and  implemented  an 
ethic  of  responsibility  that  evenly  balanced  spiritual  obligations  with  tempo- 
ral constraints  and  other,  related  difficulties.  I consider  the  process  by  which 
Hanbali-Wahhabism  was  routinized  and  transformed  from  what  Jan  Assman 
calls  a “counterreligion”  into  a state  religion  seeking  not  to  integrate  the  family 
of  “orthodox”  Islamic  traditions  but  to  dominate  it.59  This  central  question  is 
the  corollary  of  equally  important  issues,  including  the  processes  by  which  the 
ulama  are  socialized,  the  conditions  of  access  to  the  religious  establishment, 
the  nature  and  operation  of  ulama-led  organizations,  the  theologico-religious 
leanings  of  the  ulama,  their  political  stance,  their  relations  with  society,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  responded  to  historical  and  social  contingencies. 
In  short,  how  has  the  Saudi  religious  establishment  adapted  to  protect  the  three 
O’s:  orthodoxy,  orthopraxy,  and  the  political  order? 

My  analysis  is  based  on  an  historical  sociology  or  sociological  history  type 
approach,  with  “sociology”  understood  in  Max  Weber’s  sense  of  the  term  as 
synonymous  with  political  science.  This  sometimes  involves  explaining  histori- 
cal events  in  terms  of  such  concepts  as  charisma  and  routinization  (sociologi- 
cal history).  At  other  times,  it  is  a matter  of  fleshing  out  these  concepts  with 
the  aid  of  historical  examples  (historical  sociology).  This  approach  attempts  to 
set  social  phenomena  in  their  historical  longue  duree  in  order  to  identify  the 
contexts  in  which  they  emerged  and  developed.  It  reconciles  the  role  played 
by  structures  and  actors’  strategies,  respectively,  by  foregrounding  analysis  of 
their  itineraries  and  interactions.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  various  chapters 
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of  the  present  volume  are  organized  around  one  or  several  central  figures  in 
the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition.  Finally,  this  approach  encourages  comparison 
wherever  possible  and  relevant. 


AVOIDING  THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  ILLUSION: 

A WORD  ABOUT  SOURCES 

The  sociological  history  approach  entails  recourse  to  the  methods  of  both 
disciplines.  The  better  part  of  the  resources  upon  which  I draw  in  my  discussion 
of  contemporary  Saudi  Arabia  are  the  product  of  fieldwork  carried  out  in  that 
country  between  April  2005  and  March  2010.  In  the  course  of  my  visits,  I was 
able  to  conduct  about  one  hundred  interviews  with  various  actors  (members 
of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama,  highly  placed  religious  officials,  university 
professors,  Islamist  ulama,  ulama  representing  other  traditions,  Islamist  and  lib- 
eral intellectuals,  and  observers  of  clerical  circles).  These  were  accompanied  by 
dozens  of  informal  interviews  and  participant  observation  sessions. 

My  interviews  with  members  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  and  highly 
placed  religious  officials  were  organized  around  three  main  lines  of  inquiry.  An 
initial  series  of  questions  allowed  me  to  establish  the  origin,  training,  and  pro- 
fessional trajectory  of  my  interlocutors.  Since  the  theologico-juridical  positions 
of  members  of  the  religious  establishment  generally  coincide  with  particular 
social  and  political  leanings,  a second  set  of  questions  raised  various  legal  and 
theological  problems— al-fatwa  (the  delivery  of  juridico-religious  opinions), 
al-nasiha  (advice),  waliyy  al-amr  (the  holder  of  legitimate  power),  al-takfr 
(excommunication),  and  so  on.  A third  series  of  questions  was  devoted  to  my 
interlocutors’  representations  and  sociopolitical  roles,  the  body  to  which  they 
belonged  (the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama,  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Mag- 
istracy, the  Ministry  of  Justice,  the  Ministry  of  Islamic  Affairs,  or  the  Committee 
for  the  Promotion  of  Virtue  and  the  Prevention  of  Vice,  and  so  on)  and  their 
positions  vis-a-vis  the  other  currents  that  have  evolved  in  the  Saudi  politico- 
religious  space.  Finally,  a last  set  of  questions  allowed  me  to  collect  information 
concerning  poorly  documented  historical  events  in  which  some  of  the  ulama 
with  whom  I spoke  had  participated. 

In  order  to  put  the  religious  dignitaries  at  ease  and  collect  as  much  infor- 
mation as  possible,  I attempted  to  proceed  in  what  most  of  my  interlocutors 
regarded  as  the  “traditional”  manner:  tarjama.  Indeed,  the  members  of  the  es- 
tablishment are  familiar  with  this  type  of  exercise.  In  their  imaginary,  the  “lau- 
datory biography”  is  reserved  for  the  great  men  of  Islam.60  But  the  scholar  must 
avoid  the  biographical  illusion  that  confuses,  in  Pierre  Bourdieu’s  expression. 
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“history  with  the  account  of  that  history.”61  These  tarajim  (sing,  tarjama),  in 
other  words,  are  a posteriori  constructions  that  tend  to  idealize  a career  or  life. 
Much  of  the  information  I received  thus  required  verification,  in  particular  via 
comparison  with  what  other  actors  told  me.  In  order  to  supplement,  enrich,  and 
give  context  to  this  data,  I also  systematically  monitored  “new  media”  sources 
(Internet  and  satellite  networks).  The  use  of  the  Internet  as  a research  tool  was 
of  great  assistance  thanks  to  the  vast  trove  of  information  available  at  Saudi 
websites,  forums,  and  electronic  libraries.  Keeping  abreast  of  the  kingdom’s 
socioreligious  space  via  satellite  television,  in  turn,  allowed  me  to  fully  grasp 
the  terms  and  evolution  of  discourse  and  debate  in  the  country.  I was  also  atten- 
tive to  “classic”  media  outlets  (newspapers  and  radio),  which  were  important 
sources  for  this  work.  Official  documents  (such  as  royal  decrees,  regulations, 
circulars,  communiques,  and  decisions  from  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama) 
were  also  used. 

Finally,  systematic  study  and  analysis  of  the  principal  historiographical,  bio- 
graphical, theological,  and  legal  texts  produced  by  Flanbali-Wahhabi  ulama 
from  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  (d.  1792)  to  Abd  al-Aziz  ibn  Baz  (d.  1999),  together 
with  that  of  their  classical  predecessors,62  made  it  possible  for  me  to  locate  this 
tradition  in  a diachronic  and  synchronic  perspective  through  observation  of  its 
representatives  and  the  concepts  they  wield. 
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THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  HAN  BALI  TRADITION 

THE  EMERGENCE  OF  SCRIPTURAL  SPECIALISTS 

The  political  quarrels  that  followed  the  death  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad  in 
632  were  driven  by  personal  rivalry,  factional  conflict,  and  the  question  of  how 
power  was  to  be  transmitted.1  By  contrast,  the  nature,  legitimacy,  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  institution  of  the  Caliphate  were  almost  never  called  into  question. 
The  first  caliphs— or,  as  they  were  later  known,  the  Rightly  Guided  Caliphs  ( al - 
Khulafa'  al-Rashidun)  (632-66r)  — inherited  the  religious  authority  and  kingly 
prerogatives  of  the  Prophet. 

Though  excluded  from  divine  revelation,  the  first  Muslim  sovereigns  enjoyed 
extensive  prerogatives  in  the  religious,  legal,  and  political  domains  thanks  to 
their  messianic  status.  This  status  conferred  a variety  of  titles,  including  God’s 
Vicar  on  Earth  (khalifat  Allah),  Commander  of  the  Faithful  Destined  to  Sub- 
jugate the  World  ( amir  al-mu  minin) , and  Inspired  Guide  (imam).2  The  ca- 
liph Umar  ibn  al-Khattab  (634-644),  for  example,  laid  down  new  laws  in  all 
domains,  from  the  establishment  of  the  Hegira  calendar  to  the  institution  of 
supererogatory  prayers  performed  during  the  nights  of  the  month  of  Ramadan 
(al-tarawih),  a ban  on  temporary  marriage  (zawaj  al-mut‘a),  and  regulation  of 
the  status  of  non-Muslim  populations  (ahl  al-dhimma)}  It  subsequently  proved 
very  difficult  to  conceal  this  historical  reality,  and  the  tradition  was  ultimately 
obliged  to  accept  it,  though  it  attempted  to  mitigate  its  effect  by  circulating 
hadith  attributed  to  the  Prophet.  The  most  famous  of  these  is,  "If  there  were  yet 
another  prophet  after  me,  it  would  surely  be  LImar  [bin  al-Khattab].”4  In  other 
words,  the  founder  of  Islam  recognized  and  conferred  a posteriori  legitimacy 
upon  the  exceptional  power  of  his  first  successors.  These  successors  were  vested 
with  sacred  status,  and  many  of  their  deeds  came  to  be  seen  as  supplying  nearly 
compulsory  norms  of  behavior. 

The  political  projects  of  the  Umayyad  (661-750)  and  early  Abbasid  (750- 
1258)  caliphs  were  inspired  by  this  foundational  period.  These  sovereigns, 
whose  approach  in  several  ways  resembled  Byzantine  caesaropapism,  energeti- 
cally intervened  in  the  political,  legal,  and  theological  domains.5  They  believed 
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that  their  status  permitted  them  to  govern  relations  between  people  as  well  as 
humanity’s  relationship  to  God.6  Indeed,  they  claimed  to  be  the  true  mystical 
body  of  the  nascent  Islamic  community— that  is,  the  at  once  symbolic  and  in- 
stitutional link  connecting  the  believer  to  the  community’s  historico-salvational 
past  and,  through  it,  to  God  himself.  The  term  baya,  which  refers  to  the  oath 
of  absolute  allegiance  sworn  by  believers  to  the  caliphs,  clearly  expresses  the  ca- 
liphs’ desire  to  establish  themselves  as  a focal  point  and  essential  transcendental 
link  on  the  path  to  salvation.  This  stance  was  inspired  by  a Quranic  verse  in 
which  the  Prophet  is  told  that  “those  who  swear  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  you 
are  only  swearing  an  oath  to  God.”7  As  Patricia  Crone  and  Martin  Hinds  have 
shown,  the  caliphs  felt  in  no  way  inferior  to  Muhammad.  They  thus  applied 
this  verse  to  themselves:  failure  to  obey  their  commands  was  seen  as  disobedi- 
ence to  God  himself  and  was  therefore  punishable  by  immediate  exclusion 
from  the  community  of  eternal  salvation.8  In  practice,  the  sovereigns  of  the  two 
dynasties  continued  to  create  legislation  in  various  domains  and  even  claimed 
to  establish  sunna,  that  is,  normative  rules  covering  issues  not  addressed  in  the 
Qur’an.9  Considered  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  compilations  of 
traditions,  the  Muwatta’  of  traditionalist  Malik  ibn  Anas  (d.  795)  thus  contains 
a large  number  of  norms  decreed  by  the  Umayyad  caliphs.10  Later  compilations 
followed  the  same  route. 

To  summarize,  the  caliphs  of  the  first  century  of  the  Hegira  claimed  and  ex- 
ercised theocratic  power.  As  in  all  traditional  monarchical  systems,  this  power 
was  based  on  the  sovereign’s  privileged  relationship  with  God.  As  khalifat  Allah, 
the  sovereign  received  superhuman  inspiration  ( al-ra’y ),  making  him  the  com- 
munity’s inspired  and  nearly  infallible  ( ma‘sum ) guide  ( al-imam ). 

As  Hamid  Dabashi  has  pointed  out,  however,  these  theocratic  pretensions 
were  gradually  called  into  question  as  a result  of  the  major  structural  disrup- 
tions attendant  upon  the  great  conquests.11  The  politico-military  expansion  of 
the  Islamic  empire  required  that  a large  number  of  administrative,  religious, 
and  cultural  structures  be  established  in  order  to  more  effectively  dominate  the 
conquered  territories  and  ensure  the  cohesion  of  the  dominant  group.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  emergence  of  politico-religious  movements  contesting  the 
legitimacy  of  the  power  of  the  caliphs,  whose  lifestyle,  which  was  worthy  of  the 
Byzantine  and  Sassanid  courts,  gradually  distanced  them  from  the  primitive 
Islamic  ideal.12 

As  a result  of  all  these  changes,  a group  of  men  interested  by  the  kleros  gradu- 
ally made  their  appearance  over  the  course  of  the  late  seventh  century.  This 
group  exhibited  a threefold,  ideal-typical  dynamic.  The  first  dynamic  resulted 
from  the  caliphal  authorities’  need  to  rationalize  the  religious  domain  upon 
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which  they  based  their  legitimacy.  Their  efforts  focused  on  Quranic  exegesis, 
the  organization  of  worship,  the  apology  of  Islam  vis-a-vis  other  religions,  and 
above  all  the  establishment  of  a legal  norm  for  managing  all  aspects  of  com- 
munity life.  In  pursuit  of  these  efforts,  the  sovereigns  gave  pious  individuals  — of 
whom  the  most  famous  was  Ibn  Shihab  al-Zuhri  (d.  742)  — responsibility  for 
establishing  an  official  religious  system.  The  second  dynamic  was  the  work  of 
the  informal  circles  that  had  emerged  around  such  pious  figures  as  al-Hasan 
al-Basri  (d.  728)  and  the  Seven  Faqihs  ( al-Fuqaha  ’ al-Sah'a)  of  Medina.  These 
began  to  discuss  religious  learning  and  established  an  embryonic  methodology 
for  interpreting  the  Qur’an  and  transmitting  knowledge.  The  third  dynamic  re- 
sulted from  the  activities  of  politico-religious  opposition  groups.  As  part  of  their 
efforts  to  develop  a powerful  and  legitimate  counterdiscourse,  these  groups 
found  themselves  obliged  to  study  and  interpret  the  holy  text.13 

The  interaction  of  these  three  ideal-typical  environments  gave  rise  to  the 
figure  of  the  ‘alim.  Thanks  to  the  establishment  of  an  increasingly  structured 
process  of  socialization  and  ever  more  sophisticated  rules  of  interpretation,  the 
figure  of  the  ‘alim  ultimately  imposed  himself  as  the  authorized  reader  and 
interpreter  of  the  holy  text.  The  emergence  of  the  prophetic  hadith  as  a sec- 
ond scriptural  source  cemented  the  growing  power  of  the  ulama.  Indeed,  pro- 
phetic traditions  began  to  acquire  importance  as  performative  and  normative 
texts  around  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  concomitant  with  the  emergence 
of  Muhammad  as  the  central  figure  of  Islam.  This  was  due  to  two  factors:  on 
the  one  hand,  the  struggle  against  the  Byzantine  Empire  obliged  the  caliphs 
to  promote  the  figure  of  Muhammad  to  the  status  of  Prophet  of  the  Arabs,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  biblical  prophets;  on  the  other,  the  politico-religious 
vicissitudes  that  roiled  the  umma  throughout  the  first  century  of  the  Hegira 
established  the  Prophet  as  a common,  abstract,  and  suprafactional  reference. 
After  all,  did  not  the  Qur’an  inform  the  faithful  that  “in  the  messenger  of  Allah, 
you  have  an  excellent  model  [to  follow]  for  whoever  hopes  in  Allah  and  the 
Last  Day  and  invokes  Allah  frequently”?14  As  a result,  the  hadith  became  more 
than  a political  weapon  legitimating  this  or  that  position;  it  was  henceforth  also 
a source  of  law  and  theology  that  completely  escaped  the  caliphs’  control.15 
The  sunna,  with  a lowercase  “s,”  which  indiscriminately  referred  to  the  legal- 
religious  maxims  of  the  Prophet  and  those  of  the  caliphs,  gradually  became  the 
Sunna,  with  an  uppercase  “S”— that  is,  the  collection  of  Muhammad’s  divinely 
inspired  deeds  and  gestures.  From  that  point  on,  the  caliphs  had  to  take  this 
crucial  change  into  account. 

Around  750,  the  ulama  succeeded  in  imposing  themselves  as  authoritative 
actors  in  all  domains  of  the  Islamic  social  space  thanks  to  their  ever  growing 
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control  over  the  tools  of  religious  knowledge,  particularly  the  Sunna.  They  were 
judges,  imams  in  mosques,  preachers,  compilers  of  hadith,  teachers,  jurists, 
theologians,  and  so  on.  This  phenomenon  worried  the  empire’s  lay  elites,  who 
were  suspicious  of  the  autonomy  of  the  religious  sphere  and  looked  askance 
upon  the  ulama’s  growing  power.  In  a letter  of  admonishment,  the  secretary 
Ibn  al-Muqaffa‘  (d.  757)  advised  Abbasid  caliph  Abu  Ja'far  al-Mansur  (754-755) 
to  issue  instructions 

so  that  differing  legal  rulings  and  practices  are  submitted  to  him  in  the  form  of 
a register,  accompanied  by  the  corresponding  hadith  and  solutions  to  which 
the  ularna  refer;  if  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  then  examined  these  [doc- 
uments] and  expressed  the  judgment  that  God  inspired  in  him  [ray]  for  each 
case,  if  he  firmly  held  to  his  opinion  and  forbade  [the  ularna]  from  straying 
from  it,  if,  finally,  he  made  an  exhaustive  corpus  out  of  these  [decisions], 
we  might  be  able  to  hope  that  God  would  transform  these  judgments,  in 
which  error  is  mixed  with  truth,  into  a single  and  just  code;  we  might  hope 
for  the  unification  of  legal  practices  and  their  harmonization  according  to 
the  inspired  view  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful.  Another  inspired  guide 
[imam]  would  then  proceed  in  the  same  manner  and  so  on  until  the  end  of 
time,  God  willing.16 

This  passage  from  Ibn  al-Muqaffa’  clearly  shows  that  the  ulama  had  already 
captured  certain  caliphal  prerogatives  in  the  religious  and  legal  domains.  This 
was  mainly  due  to  the  density  of  their  networks,  their  proximity  to  the  popu- 
lation, and  above  all  their  mastery  of  the  prophetic  tradition.  For  the  caliph, 
there  was  no  longer  any  question  of  freely  legislating,  as  had  the  first  succes- 
sors of  Muhammad  and  the  Umayyads;  rather,  he  had  simply  to  choose  be- 
tween norms  already  established  by  the  ulama.  In  order  to  stop  this  drain  on  his 
power,  a unified  legal  corpus  had  to  be  established  that  would  allow  the  caliph 
to  effectively  control  religious  discourse  and  the  representatives  thereof.  Ibn 
al-Muqaffa',  in  other  words,  already  sensed  that  emergent  sharia  law  threatened 
the  caliph’s  status  as  mystical  body. 

Needing  all  the  support  he  could  get  in  his  efforts  to  consolidate  the  nascent 
Abbasid  Caliphate,  al-Mansur  reacted  only  halfheartedly  to  his  secretary’s  rec- 
ommendations, for  fear  of  alienating  the  ulama:  Abu  Flanifa  (d.  765),  epony- 
mous founder  of  the  Flanafi  school,  and  Malik  (d.  795),  eponymous  founder  of 
the  Maliki  school,  supported  the  pretensions  of  Ali’s  descendants  to  the  Caliph- 
ate. Nearly  fifty  years  later,  al-Mansur’s  grandson,  Harun  al-Rashid  (786-809), 
tried  to  regain  control  of  the  situation.  Drawing  inspiration  from  the  caesaropa- 
pist  model  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  the  caliph  formed  a commission  of  ulama 
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to  establish  an  imperial  legal  corpus  after  the  example  of  the  Justinian  Code 
(527-565)  and  to  appoint  judges  to  administer  it.  His  aim  was  to  control  the 
operation  of  the  legal-religious  space  of  the  interior.  But  this  tardy  effort  was 
short-lived.17  Indeed,  ulama  of  all  legal,  theological,  and  political  stripes  were 
socially  and  intellectually  well-organized  during  this  period.  This  fact,  together 
with  their  close  contact  with  the  population,  the  result  of  near  daily  interaction, 
allowed  them  to  construct  a form  of  ideological  authority  that  was  completely 
independent  of  the  power  of  the  caliph,  thanks  to  the  promotion  of  sharia.  They 
were  thus  able  to  acquire  autonomy  and  visibility  in  the  social  space. 


THE  ORDEAL  OF  AHMAD  IBN  HANBAL  AND 
THE  EMERGENCE  OF  SUNNI  ISLAM 

The  failure  of  Harun  al-Rashid’s  effort  led  the  authorities  to  adopt  increas- 
ingly extreme  positions.  The  caliph  al-Ma’mun  (813-833)  sought  to  reestablish 
the  theocratic  power  of  the  caliphal  institution  by  all  possible  means.18  Ini- 
tially, he  attempted  to  draw  upon  the  proto-Shiite  movement  and  its  theocratic 
doctrine  of  the  Caliphate,  reintroducing  (among  others)  the  very  religious 
title  of  imam  (inspired  guide)  in  support  of  his  claims  and  naming  Ah  al-Rida 
(d.  818)— a descendant  of ‘Ali  and  future  ninth  imam  of  Twelver  Shiism— as 
crown  prince  in  order  to  win  over  his  supporters.  But  this  risky  political  and 
religious  undertaking  came  to  a sudden  end:  a rebellion  fomented  in  Baghdad 
by  the  elites  and  members  of  the  ruling  house  forced  the  caliph  to  abandon 
his  “Shiite”  ideas  and  rid  himself  of  the  crown  prince  and  the  prince’s  most 
prominent  followers. 

This  first  misadventure  did  not  in  the  least  prevent  al-Ma’mun  from  continu- 
ing his  quest  for  a form  of  legitimacy  that  would  allow  him  to  permanently 
consolidate  his  status  as  mystical  body  of  the  community.  Toward  the  end  of 
his  reign,  he  opted  for  Mu'tazilism.19  Thanks  to  the  syncretic  epistemological 
premise  upon  which  it  is  based,  the  representatives  of  this  doctrine  were  able 
to  establish  an  original  religious,  legal,  and  social  line  of  thought.  However, 
specifically  religious  considerations  aside,  it  seems  that  what  most  attracted  al- 
Ma’mun  to  this  current  of  thought  was  its  stance  in  regards  to  the  nature  and 
status  of  the  Qur’an.  According  to  the  Mu’tazilites,  the  Holy  Book  of  Islam  is  a 
creation  of  God  and  is  thus  circumscribed  in  space  and  time.  As  a text,  in  other 
words,  the  Qur’an  reflects  a well-determined  historical  moment.  It  thus  cannot 
respond  to  the  needs  of  believers  in  different  spatiotemporal  realities.  Only  the 
person  of  the  caliph  qua  inspired  guide  and  practitioner  of  ijtihad  (the  activity 
of  interpretation)  can  occupy  the  intermediary  role  between  God  and  mankind. 
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According  to  Mu’tazili  doctrine,  the  head  of  the  community,  who  must  answer 
to  strict  moral  and  intellectual  requirements,  may  legislate  in  all  domains  in 
order  to  respond  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  needs  of  his  subjects. 

Seen  as  the  foundation  of  absolute  monotheism,  this  principle  was  to  be 
imposed  on  the  entire  community,  if  necessary  by  force.  And  who  other  than 
the  inspired  guide  could  perform  such  a task?  Al-Ma’mun  therefore  set  about 
imposing  this  new  official  dogma  on  the  elites  of  the  empire  by  subjecting  them 
to  a sort  of  inquisition.  Referred  to  as  the  mihna,  or  the  Ordeal,  it  sought  to  force 
ulama  (in  particular,  judges  and  collectors  of  prophetic  traditions)  to  affirm  the 
truth  of  Mu’tazili  theses.20  The  caliphal  authorities  in  this  way  hoped  to  subju- 
gate them  and  thereby  permanently  monopolize  the  juridico-religious  domain 
and,  through  it,  all  paths  to  salvation. 

But  they  underestimated  the  tenacity  of  the  corporation  of  ulama,  which  was 
prepared  to  endure  suffering  and  torture  to  defend  its  faith  and  the  foundations 
of  its  ideological  authority.  The  ulama  believed  that  the  community  should  be 
governed  by  sharia.  This  meant  that  norms  should  be  deduced  from  the  Qur’an, 
understood  as  the  eternal  and  immutable  word  of  God.  Therefore,  no  element 
could  be  added  or  subtracted  by  a human  being.  With  the  Prophet  seen  as  the 
sole  intermediary  between  believers  and  God,  recourse  to  the  prophetic  tradi- 
tion was  the  only  way  to  explain  and  specify  his  designs  for  humanity.  This  was 
a fatal  challenge  to  the  theocratic  pretensions  of  the  Caliphate.  A clash  between 
these  two  mystical  bodies  was  therefore  inevitable. 

While  the  final  months  of  al-Ma’mun’s  reign  were  marked  by  a vigorous  in- 
quisitorial campaign  (interrogations,  dismissals,  imprisonment,  torture,  public 
humiliation,  and  so  on),  his  successors,  al-Mu‘tasim  (833-842)  and  al-Wathiq 
(842-847),  only  occasionally  resorted  to  these  methods.  Indeed,  for  both  politico- 
military  and  social  reasons,  the  Ordeal,  which  began  in  833  and  gradually  ceased 
after  847,  was  not  always  pursued  in  an  energetic  manner:  first,  these  two  caliphs 
were  far  from  sharing  their  predecessor’s  religious  and  intellectual  preoccupa- 
tions; second,  the  foundation  in  836  of  a new  capital.  Samara’,  took  the  caliph 
away  from  his  court  in  Baghdad  and  that  city’s  increasingly  hostile  population; 
third,  the  resumption  of  the  secular  struggle  with  the  Byzantine  Empire  and 
the  outbreak  of  several  socioreligious  rebellions  in  the  eastern  provinces  turned 
the  caliphs’  attention  away  from  the  religious  domain;  and  fourth,  the  caliphs 
gradually  realized  that  the  empire  could  not  continue  to  exist  without  the  aid 
of  the  ulama  and  the  population  that  supported  them.  Indeed,  thanks  to  a clear 
and  powerful  argument— the  eternal  Qur’an  and  the  Sunna  of  the  Prophet— an 
increasingly  vast  and  well-structured  network  of  knowledge,  and  intense  socio- 
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religious  activity,  the  religious  elite  were  able  to  create  privileged  relationships 
with  the  population.  It  was  quite  the  contrary  for  the  caliphal  authorities,  who 
depended  on  an  elitist  doctrine  characterized  by  a degree  of  intellectual  refine- 
ment and  an  argument  from  authority,  both  of  which  were  difficult  to  popular- 
ize. To  this  must  be  added  the  “oriental”  lifestyle  of  these  sovereigns,  which  ran 
contrary  to  the  concepts,  symbols,  and  ideals  of  the  Rightly  Guided  Caliphate 
that  the  ulama  had  been  promoting  for  several  decades. 

In  847,  the  failure  of  this  policy  of  coercion,  which  neither  the  population  at 
large  nor  a significant  portion  of  the  elites  had  supported,  resulted  in  structural 
change:  sharia  was  permanently  enshrined  as  the  mystical  body  of  Islam  and 
became  the  essential,  nearly  unique  source  of  and  support  for  any  religious, 
political,  or  cultural  undertaking.  Islam  consequently  became  a nomocentric 
religion  and  civilization.  The  caliphs  and  their  successors  were  no  longer  able 
to  intervene  in  the  process  of  defining  dogma  and  law  in  Islam.  From  that  point 
on,  they  ceased  to  be  sovereign  legislators  and  became  mere  protectors  of  the 
faith  responsible  for  overseeing  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  community  (at  least 
in  the  religious  domain  properly  so  called).  Thanks  to  their  mastery  of  networks 
of  knowledge  and  monopoly  over  the  transmission  of  tradition,  only  the  ulama 
were  authorized  to  interpret  the  holy  texts  and  deduce  norms  from  them.  It  is 
thus  not  surprising  that  the  tradition  according  to  which  the  ulama  were  the 
sole  “heirs  of  the  prophets”  should  have  first  appeared  in  the  ninth  century.21 
Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  anecdote  according  to  which  Abu  Bakr  (632-634), 
the  first  caliph  of  Islam,  chose  the  relatively  modest  title  of  “Lieutenant  of  the 
Prophet”  ( khalifat  rasul  Allah)12  in  place  of  “Vicar  of  God”  (khalifat  Allah)  — 
indicating  that  he  was  only  a protector  and  advocate  of  the  prophetic  tradition 
rather  than  a theocratic  leader  and  legislator  — also  entered  into  circulation  at 
this  time.  In  this  regard,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  meaning  of  several  concepts 
and  notions  shifted,  a reflection  of  the  representational  changes  then  taking 
place.  While  expressions  such  as  sallallahu  ‘alayhi  and  ‘alayhi  al-salam  (“God 
pray  for  him  and  greet  him”)  had  been  used  interchangeably  to  designate  the 
Prophet  and  the  caliphs,  they  were  now  exclusively  reserved  for  the  Prophet. 
The  title  of  imam,  which  initially  designated  the  inspired  guide,  henceforth 
designated  only  the  guide  or  model  that  people  could  imitate  to  reach  terres- 
trial and  eternal  salvation.  As  a consequence,  all  pious  Muslims  who  devoted 
their  lives  to  worship  and  knowledge  had  the  possibility  of  becoming  imam. 
And  what  other  category  has  a greater  claim  to  this  title  than  the  ulama?  The 
most  influential  among  them  were  awarded  it  beginning  in  the  second  half  of 
the  ninth  century,  a practice  that  continues  today.  Even  the  title  “Commander 
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of  the  Believers”  ( amir  al-mu’minin)— the  caliphal  title  par  excellence— was 
conferred  upon  ulama  such  as  al-Bukhari  (d.  870)  to  symbolize  the  end  of  the 
caliphal  monopoly  and  the  emergence  of  a new  authority. 

The  routinization  of  prophetic  charisma  thus  resulted  in  a genuine  division 
of  labor  between  the  political  power  and  the  religious  authority  in  the  frame- 
work of  a symbiotic  relationship.  Given  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  each  party 
to  interfere  in  the  other’s  domain  throughout  Islamic  history,  however,  this  divi- 
sion was  in  practice  always  less  than  clear-cut.  The  emergence  of  a two-tiered 
legislative  system  was  the  most  palpable  result  of  this  interaction,  with  one  tier 
founded  on  the  interpretation  of  scriptural  sources  ( al-shari’a ) and  the  other  on 
the  public  interest  and  political  considerations  ( al-siyasa ). 

While  historical  accounts  mention  the  names  of  several  ulama  and  pious 
figures  who  refused  to  recognize  the  new  caliphal  orthodoxy,  Islamic  memory 
has  retained  only  one  of  them:  Ahmad  ibn  Hanbal  (d.  8 5 5). 23  This  was  due  not 
only  to  the  major  role  he  played  in  the  events  under  discussion,  but  also  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  at  the  origin  of  a legal  and  theological  school  that  played  and 
continues  to  play  a leading  role  in  the  Islamic  space.  His  work  and  actions  were 
at  the  origin  of  Sunni  Islam.  A brief  survey  of  his  career  will  allow  us  to  see  how 
he  deployed  an  ethic  of  responsibility  to  preserve  orthodoxy,  orthopraxy,  and 
the  political  order. 

Born  in  Baghdad  around  780,  Ahmad  ibn  Hanbal  belonged  to  an  Arab  lin- 
eage of  which  some  members  served  the  Abbasid  Caliphate.  He  began  his  ini- 
tiatory journey  in  his  native  town,  where  he  frequented  various  teaching  circles 
( halaqat  al-ilm).  His  desire  to  acquire  as  much  knowledge  as  possible  and  col- 
lect a large  number  of  prophetic  traditions  encouraged  him  to  undertake  a long 
voyage  to  southern  Iraq,  Syria,  Yemen,  and  the  Hijaz.  Heavily  influenced  by 
the  traditionist  ulama  ( ahl  al-hadith  or  ahl  al-sunna)  of  the  Hijaz,  he  returned 
home  and  launched  a career  as  a teacher  and  mufti.  Nothing  therefore  distin- 
guished him  from  the  dozens  of  other  traditionists  who  taught  in  and  traveled 
back  and  forth  between  the  great  cities  of  Islam.  It  was  the  Ordeal  that  made 
him  “the  most  remarkable  figure  in  the  camp  of  Muslim  orthodoxy.”24  Indeed, 
he  figured  among  the  rare  individuals  who  refused  to  accept  the  doctrines  pro- 
moted by  the  Caliphate  (in  particular,  the  dogma  of  the  Qur’an’s  creation). 

Ibn  Hanbal  was  summoned  by  al-Ma’mun,  who  had  just  returned  from  the 
Anatolian  region  of  Tarsus,  where  he  led  a military  campaign  against  the  Byz- 
antine Empire  in  833.  Ibn  Hanbal  had  already  reached  the  town  of  Raqqa  when 
news  of  the  caliph’s  death  reached  him.  He  was  thus  sent  back  to  Baghdad, 
where  he  was  interrogated  in  the  name  of  the  new  caliph  by  the  military  gov- 
ernor before  being  imprisoned.  Ibn  Hanbal’s  obstinacy  led  Caliph  al-Mu‘tasim 
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(833-842)  to  condemn  him  to  flagellation  in  834.  But  his  unshakeable  faith 
obliged  al-Mu’tasim  to  ultimately  liberate  him  on  condition  that  he  no  longer 
teach.  Ibn  Hanbal  is  said  to  have  spent  a total  of  twenty-eight  months  in  prison. 
He  briefly  attempted  to  resume  his  pedagogical  activities  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  al-Wathiq  (842-847)  but  was  immediately  forced  to  abandon  them. 
This  religious  conflict  did  not  prevent  him  from  remaining  faithful  to  the  Ca- 
liphate. Even  during  the  darkest  moments  of  the  Ordeal,  he  refused  to  call  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  authorities,  preferring  divine  invocation,  exemplary  behav- 
ior, and  the  work  of  inculcation  to  bring  the  caliphs  back  to  reason.25 

Beginning  in  847,  the  Ordeal  gradually  drew  to  a close.  The  ulama,  with  Ibn 
Hanbal  at  their  head,  were  able  to  accumulate  power  as  guardians  of  the  Sunna. 
Even  Caliph  al-Mutawakkil  (847-861)  tried  to  co-opt  Ibn  Hanbal,  asking  him  to 
become  his  children’s  tutor,  naming  members  of  his  family  to  important  posts, 
and  showering  him  with  gifts,  in  a vain  effort  to  legitimate  his  power  and  win 
popular  support.  This  victory  allowed  Ibn  Hanbal  and  his  counterparts— what 
the  sources  call  the  ahl  al-hadith  or  ahl  al-sunna— to  continue  working  toward 
the  consolidation  and  perpetuation  of  what  I henceforth  refer  to  as  Sunnism. 

Ibn  Hanbal  pursued  purely  religious  designs.  In  his  view,  the  essence  and 
objective  of  human  action  is  to  achieve  salvation  by  means  of  submission  to 
divine  precepts.26  In  order  to  do  this,  one  must  rely  on  the  Qur’an,  interpreted 
nonfiguratively,  and  the  Sunna,  that  is,  the  collection  of  words  and  deeds  that 
may  be  attributed  to  the  Prophet  after  critical  examination.  His  principal  work 
was  thus  al-Musnad,  a collection  of  what  were  considered  authentic  prophetic 
traditions  in  the  ninth  century.  This  system  was  supplemented  by  the  maxims 
and  judgments  of  the  companions,  which  were  organized  according  to  proxim- 
ity to  the  Prophet.  His  disciples  and  followers  later  appealed  to  other  sources 
to  deduce  the  norm.  In  particular,  they  drew  upon  deduction  by  analogy  ( al - 
qiyas)  and  the  general  interest  ( al-maslaha ) in  the  framework  of  their  efforts 
to  establish  a coherent  theologico-juridical  system.  Far  from  being  theoretical 
speculation,  the  objective  of  Ibn  Hanbal’s  work,  like  that  of  the  first  ulama,  was 
to  respond  to  the  practical  issues  and  concerns  of  his  contemporaries. 

Access  to  salvation  presupposes  the  existence  of  a strong  and  cohesive  com- 
munity ( al-jama‘a ) that  avoids  all  forms  of  discord  ( al-fitna ).  This  premise  en- 
courages the  adoption  of  a very  open  position  concerning  excommunication 
( al-takfir ),  which  can  be  pronounced  only  in  three  cases:  the  abandonment  of 
prayer,  the  consumption  of  fermented  liquor,  and  the  spreading  of  heretical 
doctrines.  Moreover,  those  who  introduce  blameworthy  innovations  ( al-hida‘ ) 
must  be  systematically  placed  in  “quarantine”  to  prevent  them  from  contami- 
nating the  community.27 
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In  order  to  ensure  community  order  and  cohesion,  the  Muslim  community 
must  be  led  by  caliphs  drawn  from  the  Prophet’s  tribe,  the  Quraysh,  and  “no 
one  may  contest  this  right,  revolt  against  them  or  grant  it  to  others  until  the 
day  of  resurrection.”28  Ibn  Hanbal  also  claimed  that  believers  owe  fidelity  and 
obedience  to  their  sovereign  in  all  circumstances,  whatever  his  moral  qualities 
might  be.  He  categorically  condemned  calls  to  revolt,  even  in  the  event  that  the 
sovereign  attempts  to  impose  a norm  or  practice  that  is  contrary  to  the  precepts 
of  the  Law.  All  that  the  believer  can  do  is  peacefully  resist  while  lavishing  the 
caliph  with  advice  ( al-nasiha ) in  the  hopes  that  he  will  renounce  these  inno- 
vations. In  other  words:  “jihad  must  be  accomplished  with  all  of  the  imams, 
whether  they  are  men  of  good  or  men  of  evil.  The  injustice  of  the  tyrant  or  the 
fairness  of  the  just  matter  little.  Friday  prayer,  the  pilgrimage,  the  two  annual 
festivals  must  be  celebrated  with  the  holders  of  power  even  if  they  are  not  pious 
individuals.  We  owe  the  rulers  legal  alms,  the  tithe,  property  taxes,  and  the  fifth 
of  plunder,  whether  they  use  it  well  or  not.”29 

In  order  to  preserve  and  maximize  the  interests  of  the  community  ( al - 
maslaha),  Ibn  Hanbal  believed  that  the  sovereign  had  to  enjoy  broad  preroga- 
tives in  carrying  out  his  duties.  These  duties  must  nevertheless  be  in  keeping 
with  the  precepts  of  the  Qur’an  and  the  tradition.  This  was  the  origin  of  al- 
siyasa  al-shariyya  (governance  in  accordance  with  the  sharia),  which  was  theo- 
rized by  Ibn  Taymiyya  (d.  1328)  and  is  recognized  by  all  contemporary  Hanbali- 
Wahhabi  ularna. 

While  Ibn  Hanbal  considered  the  practices  of  certain  mystics,  including  al- 
Muhasibi  (d.  857),  Sari  al-Saqati  (d.  867),  and  Dhu  al-Nun  al-Misri  (d.  859), 
to  be  contrary  to  the  Law,  his  hostility  did  not  reflect  an  ipso  facto  rejection  of 
nascent  Sufism.30  In  addition  to  his  eulogy  for  Bishr  ibn  al-Harith  (d.  841),  a 
mystic  known  in  the  tradition  for  his  scrupulous  observance  of  the  precepts  of 
sharia,  Ibn  Hanbal  compiled  Kitah  aI-Wara\  an  anthology  of  hadith  concern- 
ing the  spirit  of  devotion  and  asceticism.31  This  work  was  later  extensively  cited 
by  leading  mystics,  such  as  Abu  Talib  al-Makki  (d.  996)  and  Abu  Hamid  al- 
Ghazali  (d.  1111).  Similarly,  most  of  the  Hanbali  ulama  of  the  medieval  period 
were  also  leading  Sufis. 

Finally,  depending  on  their  knowledge  and  social  position,  believers  were 
to  apply  the  Law  in  the  familial  and  public  spheres,  in  keeping  with  the  duty 
to  promote  virtue  and  prevent  vice  ( al-amr  hil-maruf  wa  nahy  ‘an  al-munkar) 
while  simultaneously  respecting  the  prerogatives  of  the  political  authorities 
(who  must  never  be  publicly  challenged  or  criticized).  More  than  any  other 
social  category,  the  ulama  were  thus  called  upon  to  fulfill  this  religious  duty.32 
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The  key  concepts  that  would  be  developed,  systematized,  and  defended  by 
his  disciples  as  they  set  about  constructing  the  theologico-juridical  school  that 
bears  his  name  were  thus  found  in  germinal  form  in  the  positions  and  recom- 
mendations of  Ahmad  ibn  Hanbal,  seen  as  the  ideal-typical  actor  and  repre- 
sentative for  an  entire  current  of  thought.  But  his  influence  goes  beyond  this. 
With  sharia  firmly  established  as  the  mystical  body  of  the  Islamic  community, 
Ibn  Hanbal’s  stance  became  “one  of  the  most  specifically  constitutive  elements 
of  Muslim  culture.”55  This  decisive  contribution  was  mainly  due  to  his  exem- 
plary predication,  that  is,  his  ability  to  show  the  way  to  salvation  through  per- 
sonal example  and  an  ethic  of  responsibility.54  The  ethic  of  responsibility  led 
him  to  opt  for  political  quietism,  religious  activism,  and  a submissive  — rather 
than  confrontational— attitude  to  power.  In  this  way,  he  secured  victory  for  or- 
thodoxy and  orthopraxy  while  maintaining  the  political  order  that  is  required 
if  the  rituals  and  cultural  practices  essential  to  salvation  are  to  be  observed. 
While  no  less  virtuous  according  to  the  criteria  of  the  tradition,  other  actors 
and  groups,  such  as  Ahmad  al-Khuza‘i  (d.  846)  and  the  mutatawwia  (the  vol- 
unteers), opted  for  an  ethic  of  conviction  that  led  to  destructive  confrontation 
with  the  authorities.55 


HANBALISM  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  BAGHDAD  CALIPHATE56 

“There  exist  three  categories  of  Hanbalis:  those  who  spend  their  time  praying 
and  fasting,  those  who  collect  hadith  and  study  jurisprudence,  and  those  who 
brutalize  people  who  do  not  respect  orthopraxy.”57  This  polemical  observation 
on  the  part  of  a tenth-century  adversary  suggests  that  three  ideal-typical  cur- 
rents emerged  within  the  corporation  between  the  death  of  Ibn  Hanbal  in  855 
and  the  fall  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  in  1258.  In  reality,  the  leading  figures  of 
Baghdad  Hanbalism  generally  fell  under  all  three  categories  simultaneously. 
The  corporation’s  authority  rested  entirely  on  the  triptych  of  orthodox  asceti- 
cism, scrupulous  application  of  the  Law,  and  religious  activism  in  the  social 
space.  Without  being  exhaustive,  I will  try  to  sketch  the  most  prominent  traits 
of  this  corporation  under  the  Abbasid  Caliphate.  In  this  way,  we  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  assess  continuity  and  rupture  vis-a-vis  contemporary  Hanbali- 
Wahhabism. 

Hanbalism  was  the  only  corporation  of  ulama  in  Islam  to  produce  a theologi- 
cal and  legal  school,  which  lent  it  power  and  cohesiveness.  Though  Hanbal- 
ism played  only  a limited  role  in  the  legal  domain  up  until  the  appearance 
of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  reformist  movements  of  the  contemporary  era,  it  has 
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always  occupied  a central  place  in  the  theological  domain.  From  the  eleventh 
to  the  thirteenth  centuries,  Hanbalism  was  the  official  creed  (al-aqida)  of  the 
Abbasid  Caliphate.  Over  the  course  of  Islamic  history,  many  Maliki,  Shafi'i, 
and  Hanafi  ulama  adopted  the  Flanbali  creed.  It  suffices  to  note  that  two  of 
the  most  famous  Flanbali  professions  of  faith,  which  remain  in  use  to  this  day, 
were  written  by  Ibn  Khuzayma  (d.  869)  and  al-Tahawi  (d.  935),  whose  legal 
views  were  Shafi’i  and  Flanafi,  respectively.38  Nor  should  one  forget  such  great 
authorities  of  Sunni  Islam  as  al-Bukhari  (d.  870),  Muslim  (d.  875),  Ibn  ‘Abd  al- 
Barr  (d.  1071),  al-Dhahabi  (d.  1348),  and  Ibn  Kathir  (d.  1373). 39  Despite  its  small 
following,  Flanbalism  was  thus  never  a marginal  phenomenon  in  the  Islamic 
religious  and  intellectual  space  of  the  classical  period.  Its  numerical  inferiority 
was  due  to  a simple  but  decisive  factor:  in  contrast  to  other  schools,  it  was  never 
supported  by  the  dominant  power  (the  Abbasids,  Hanbalisnr’s  only  supporters, 
lost  most  of  their  power  in  the  tenth  century).  But  whenever  the  political  situ- 
ation allowed,  its  followers  showed  themselves  capable  of  the  same  missionary 
dynamism  as  the  other  corporations.  That  was  the  case  in  the  eleventh,  the 
twelfth,  and  above  all  the  eighteenth  centuries,  when  the  Saudi  state  emerged. 

Moreover,  Hanbalism  never  evolved  in  isolation.  Like  any  corporation  that 
observes  an  ethic  of  responsibility  to  protect  its  beliefs,  the  disciples  and  follow- 
ers of  Ibn  Hanbal  had  to  adopt  some  of  the  epistemological  and  methodological 
assets  of  other  currents  of  Islam  and  adapt  them  to  their  own  ends.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  for  Mu'tazilism  and  Asharism,  even  though  the  Hanbalis 
were  struggling  against  both.40 

Last,  the  ideological  authority  upon  which  the  corporation  depends  presup- 
poses, as  we  have  already  seen,  differences  of  opinion  and  analysis  not  only 
between  ulama,  but  even  in  regards  to  the  legal  and  dogmatic  positions  occu- 
pied by  a single  ‘alim  over  the  course  of  his  life.  This  explains  the  differences  of 
opinion  that  to  this  day  characterize  the  corporation. 

Like  any  ideological  corporation,  Hanbalism  is  a collective  creation  based  on 
the  more  or  less  clear  teachings  of  its  founder.  Indeed,  the  period  from  855  to 
945  was  characterized  by  the  assembly,  classification,  and  commentary  of  fatawa 
(juridico-religious  opinions,  sing,  fatwa)  and  the  writings  of  Ibn  Hanbal.  This 
led  to  the  creation  of  a genuine  corpus,  the  main  architects  of  which  were  Ibn 
Hanbal’s  own  sons,  Abd  Allah  (d.  903),  Abu  Bakr  al-Khallal  (d.  923),  Muham- 
mad al-Razi  (d.  939),  al-Khiraqi  (d.  945),  and  ‘Abd  al-‘Aziz  Ghulam  al-Khallal 
(d.  948).41  Collections  of  traditions,  legal  manuals,  and  biographical  dictionar- 
ies circulated.  Yet  “professions  of  faith”  continued  to  constitute  the  most  highly 
prized  literary  genre  among  the  Hanbali.  Generally  short  and  axiomatic,  these 
(‘ aqida , kitab  al-tawhid,  and  kitab  al-sunna)  enumerated  the  main  dogma  of 
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Islam:  divine  omnipotence  in  matters  of  good  and  evil,  the  affirmation  of  divine 
attributes,  the  preeminence  of  the  prophetic  figure  as  mediator  between  God 
and  mankind,  the  defense  of  the  uncreated  character  of  the  Qur’an  (and  thus 
its  universal  and  eternal  validity),  the  predetermination  of  human  acts  and  the 
negation  of  free  will,  the  affirmation  of  the  unity  of  the  community,  and  uncon- 
ditional obedience  to  the  rulers,  even  in  the  case  of  impiety.42 

This  period  was  also  marked  by  energetic  Hanbali  action  in  the  public  sphere 
under  the  leadership  of  al-Barbahari  (d.  941),  who  played  an  important  role  in 
defending  Sunnism  and  the  Caliphate.45  Noting  a clear  decline  in  the  three 
O’s  and  a rise  in  blameworthy  innovations,  he  called  for  a return  to  the  True 
Religion  through  imitation  of  the  Prophet  and  the  pious  ancestors.  Yet  he  did 
not  condemn  reason.  Rather,  he  affirmed  that  it  had  to  be  put  to  good  use, 
particularly  in  what  concerns  the  question  of  divine  attributes,  where  one  must 
make  do  with  the  information  supplied  by  the  Qur’an  and  the  tradition.  For 
al-Barbahari,  combatting  innovation  implied  continuous  action  on  the  ground 
in  the  framework  of  the  commandment  to  promote  virtue  and  prevent  vice 
( al-amr  hi  al-maruf  wa  nahy  ‘an  al-munkar),  predication  (, al-da‘wa ),  and  good 
advice  ( al-nasiha ). 

These  principles  were  not  just  pious  wishes;  they  served  as  a road  map  that  he 
sought  to  apply  throughout  his  career.  Drawing  on  his  personal  charisma  and 
ideological  authority,  between  921  and  941  al-Barbahari  led  a series  of  demon- 
strations aiming  to  ensure  respect  for  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy  (such  as  impos- 
ing the  Law  in  commercial  transactions,  censoring  “heretical”  readings  of  the 
Qur’an,  forbidding  visits  to  the  tombs  of  certain  religious  figures,  combatting 
all  forms  of  Shiism,  struggling  against  Mu’tazili  ideas,  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
wine,  and  destroying  musical  instruments).  Moreover,  in  the  political  domain, 
al-Barbahari  adopted  the  legitimist  positions  of  Ibn  Hanbal,  who  condemned 
all  acts  of  disobedience.  This  led  him  to  become  a staunch  defender  of  the 
caliphal  authorities  throughout  his  career.44 

The  first  century  of  Hanbali  history  was  therefore  centered  on  the  elabora- 
tion of  a collective  identity.  While  some  ulama  applied  themselves  to  establish- 
ing a coherent  intellectual  system,  others  worked  to  put  the  principles  of  the 
corporation  into  practice  and  clearly  delimit  the  frontiers  of  its  identity  vis-a-vis 
the  opposing  religious  forces. 

This  strong  collective  identity  allowed  the  corporation  of  Hanbali  ulama  to 
become,  in  the  words  of  Henri  Laoust,  “the  avant-garde  of  the  resistance  to 
Shiism  and  all  other  sects  regarded  as  suspect.”45  The  division  of  the  Caliphate 
in  the  tenth  century  was  marked  by  a significant  reduction  in  Sunni  politi- 
cal power  to  the  profit  of  Shia  dynasties,  in  particular  the  Fatimids  (909-1171), 
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the  Hamdanids  (905-1004),  and  the  Buyids  (945-1055).  The  latter  even  seized 
Baghdad  in  945  and  imposed  their  power  on  the  Abbasid  caliphs.  The  Buyids’ 
desire  to  favor  Shiite  practices  ran  afoul  of  the  Hanbali  ulama,  whose  ideologi- 
cal authority  influenced  most  of  the  city’s  population.46 

In  order  to  defend  their  beliefs  and  positions,  the  ulama  deployed  their  entire 
network  of  sermon  writers,  preachers,  and  imams — the  most  famous  of  whom 
was  Ibn  Sam'um  (d.  997)  — to  defend  the  Caliphate  and  protect  orthodoxy  and 
orthopraxy  in  the  framework  of  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  the  prevention  of 
vice.47  The  work  of  Ibn  Batta  (d.  997)  was  part  of  this  activist  dynamic.  His  main 
work,  al-lhana  al-sughra,  is  a simplified  profession  of  faith  mainly  intended  for 
the  community’s  most  underprivileged  members:  young  people  and  non-Arabs. 
In  a simple  and  direct  style,  the  author  explains  that  the  only  way  to  combat 
blameworthy  innovations,  maintain  the  unity  of  the  community,  and  save  one’s 
soul  is  to  imitate  the  Prophet  and  the  pious  ancestors  in  the  areas  of  belief  and 
behavior.  He  particularly  objected  to  the  intellectual  and  cultural  innovations 
of  the  various  sects  (Shiites,  Mu'tazilites,  Qadarites,  Murji’ites,  and  so  on)  and 
called  upon  the  faithful  to  abandon  them,  for  “opposing  them  is  to  follow  the 
Sunna  and  perfect  one’s  faith  . . . and  move  closer  to  God.”48  On  other  points, 
he  hardly  departed  from  the  positions  developed  by  his  Hanbali  counterparts 
and  predecessors.  His  work  would  later  be  systematically  adopted,  in  particular 
by  Ibn  Taymiyya  (d.  1328)  and  his  disciples. 

The  efforts  of  the  Hanbali  ulama  proved  decisive.  The  Shiite  onslaught  was 
not  only  halted,  but  a restoration  movement,  taking  advantage  of  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  Buyids,  was  launched  under  the  Caliphate  of  al-Qadir  (991-1031). 
In  a text  published  in  1017,  al-Qadir  even  recognized  the  Hanbali  ‘aqida  as 
the  Caliphate’s  only  official  creed.49  This  document,  which  adopted  all  of  the 
dogmas  mentioned  above,  firmly  condemned  Shiism,  Mu'tazilism,  and  above 
all  Ash'arism.50 

In  addition  to  helping  propagate  the  Hanbali  creed  in  several  provinces  un- 
der the  nominal  authority  of  Baghdad  via  a process  of  “curialization”— that  is, 
the  extension  of  court  practices  to  all  of  society  through  mimicry— this  devel- 
opment allowed  representatives  of  the  tradition  to  attain  ever  more  important 
official  posts  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries.51  The  Hanbali 
ulama  reinforced  their  ideological  authority  by  means  of  charisma  of  office. 

At  first  glance,  this  attitude  would  appear  to  contradict  the  position  of  Ibn 
Hanbal  himself,  who  refused  all  official  honors  and  posts  and  is  even  said  to 
have  shed  tears  when  one  of  his  sons  agreed  to  become  a judge.52  This  is  once 
again  an  example  of  how  an  ethic  of  responsibility  encourages  representatives 
of  a tradition  to  adapt  to  their  milieu  and  sociohistoric  context.  The  relationship 
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with  the  Caliphate  became  so  close  that  a Hanbali  ‘alim  is  reputed  to  have  said 
“the  Caliphate  is  like  an  egg  that  the  Hanbalis  protect.  Without  the  latter,  the 
egg  will  break.  The  Caliphate  is  like  a tent  and  the  Hanbalis  are  like  the  pole 
that  holds  it  up.  If  this  pole  were  to  fall,  the  tent  would  collapse.”53 

The  career  of  Abu  Ya'la  ibn  al-Farra’  (d.  1066)  nicely  reflects  this  new  situa- 
tion. After  receiving  a classic  Hanbali  education,  he  became  a witness  to  deeds 
(shahid)  in  Baghdad.  Thanks  to  his  master,  Ibn  Hamid  (d.  1013),  who  was  close 
to  Caliph  al-Qadir,  Abu  Ya'la  was  introduced  to  the  court.  Like  the  famous 
‘alim  al-Mawardi  (d.  1058),  he  became  a protege  of  the  vizier  Ibn  al-Muslima 
(d.  1058).  That  earned  him  the  title  of  grand  judge.  Abu  Ya'la  devoted  all  of 
his  energy  to  defending  the  rights  of  the  Caliphate  and  spreading  the  Han- 
bali  tradition.  His  book  al-Ahkam  al-Sultaniyya  was  a treatise  of  public  law, 
the  first  of  its  type  in  the  lands  of  Islam.  In  this  book,  he  vigorously  defended 
the  rights  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  against  the  provincial  emirates  and  tried  to 
submit  all  governmental  acts  to  the  precepts  of  sharia.  In  his  other  work,  al- 
Mutamad,  he  once  again  defended  the  Caliphate  and  the  theological  positions 
of  the  Hanbali.  But  the  work  was  original  in  two  respects:  its  design  was  inspired 
by  Mu'tazili  and  Ashari  treatises  of  speculative  theology,  and  its  introduction 
sketched  a theory  of  knowledge.  While  the  first  Hanbalis  were  fundamentally 
opposed  to  speculative  theology,  Abu  Ya'la  no  doubt  believed  that  the  best  way 
to  win  victory  for  the  truth  was  to  appropriate  the  arms  of  his  adversaries.  His 
approach  very  rapidly  gained  widespread  acceptance,  and  Ibn  Taymiyya  was  its 
main  heir.  These  appropriations,  however,  had  to  be  brought  into  conformity 
with  scriptural  norms.  Transgressions  were  severely  punished  by  the  guardians 
of  the  kleros,  as  in  the  case  of  Ibn  ‘Aqil  (d.  mo).54 

The  other,  more  classic  works  of  Abu  Ya'la  were  devoted  to  the  apology  of 
Hanbalism,  the  refutation  of  opposing  doctrines,  and  jurisprudence.  On  the 
ground,  the  “judge,”  as  he  would  subsequently  be  known,  established  a network 
that  not  only  helped  strengthen  the  corporation,  but  also  contributed  to  spread- 
ing the  tradition  to  other  provinces,  particularly  to  Syria-Palestine,  where  it  was 
to  enjoy  great  success.55  In  parallel  with  these  efforts,  the  Hanbalis  pursued 
their  promotion  of  virtue  and  prevention  of  vice  campaigns  in  the  public  sphere 
in  order  to  combat  enemy  sects  and  what  they  considered  deviant  behavior.  In 
this,  they  were  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  a member  of  the  caliph’s  family— al- 
Sharif  Abu  Ja'far  (d.  1077)  — was  himself  a member  of  the  corporation. 

Over  the  course  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  energetic  action  of  the  Hanbalis 
gave  new  religious  and  political  impetus  to  the  entire  Sunni  world  and  resulted 
in  a great  victory.  While  the  Sunni  authorities  gradually  reestablished  themselves 
in  the  formerly  lost  territories,  the  ulama  and  the  Hanbali  tradition  experienced 
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a veritable  golden  age  that  ended  only  with  the  Mongol  conquest  of  1258.  The 
careers  of  three  of  the  corporation’s  major  figures— the  vizier  Ibn  Hubayra 
(d.  1165),  the  mystic  Abd  al-Qadir  al-Jilani  (d.  1166),  and  the  sermon  writer  Ibn 
al-Jawzi  (d. 1200)  — reflect  the  situation  and  tendencies  of  this  tradition. 

Trained  by  the  best-known  Hanbali  ulama  of  his  time,  Ibn  Hubayra  entered 
into  the  Caliphate’s  service  and  climbed  all  of  the  rungs  of  the  administrative 
hierarchy,  finally  achieving  the  position  of  grand  vizier.  From  that  point  on,  he 
devoted  all  of  his  energy  to  consolidating  Sunnism  and  reaffirming  the  author- 
ity of  the  Caliphate.  In  pursuit  of  the  first  part  of  his  project,  he  endeavored  to 
unite  all  Sunni  schools  around  the  Hanbali  ‘aqida.  To  that  end,  he  attempted  to 
strengthen  the  Hanbali  presence  in  Baghdad  by  founding  a madrasa  to  train  the 
growing  number  of  Hanbali  officials.  In  the  political  domain,  he  did  all  that  he 
could  to  free  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  from  the  Saljuq  yoke  and  encourage  Emir 
Nur  al-Din  Zangi  (1146-1174)  to  conquer  Egypt  with  a view  to  putting  an  end 
to  the  Fatimids’  Shia  Caliphate.  Ibn  Hubayra ’s  efforts  came  to  fruition  just  a 
few  years  after  his  death:  the  Hanbalis  achieved  full  domination  over  Baghdad; 
Fatimid  Egypt  was  reconquered  by  the  Sunnis  in  1171;  and  the  Abbasid  Caliph- 
ate, freed  from  Saljuq  tutelage,  once  again  became  the  only  nominal  leader  of 
the  Muslim  community. 

It  was  in  this  context  that  the  traditionalist,  jurist,  and  preacher  Abd  al-Qadir 
al-Jilani  came  of  age.  The  main  contribution  of  this  figure  was  the  foundation 
of  Islam’s  first  great  Sufi  order.  Contrary  to  what  is  often  thought,  Hanbalism 
was  never  hostile  to  the  principle  of  mysticism.56  As  we  will  see  below,  it  con- 
demned only  those  practices  that  challenged  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy.  Indeed, 
most  of  the  Hanbalis  I have  mentioned— particularly  al-Barbahari  — had  affini- 
ties with  mysticism.  For  example,  Ibn  Rajab  draws  attention  to  no  less  than  one 
hundred  Hanbali  mystics  in  the  classical  period.57  Similarly,  one  of  the  most 
famous  works  of  Muslim  mysticism,  Manazil  al-Sa’irin  (The  Spiritual  Steps 
[ for  Reaching  God]),  was  written  by  al-Harawi  al-Ansari  (d.  1089),  who  loudly 
and  openly  proclaimed,  “I  will  be  Hanbali  until  my  death  and  I advise  all  to 
do  likewise.”58  Al-Jilani  was  thus  merely  the  heir  of  a long  tradition  that  sought 
to  reconcile  the  intellectual,  formal,  and  emotional  aspects  of  the  religion.  His 
main  work,  al-Ghunya  li-Talihi  Tariq  al-Haqq  ( What  Is  Necessary  in  the  Path 
of  Truth),  clearly  reflects  this  concern.59  The  mystical  teaching  of  al-Jilani  “is 
closely  inspired  by  the  Qur’an  and  traditions  and  the  religious  exercises  it  rec- 
ommends are  irreproachable,”  for  his  only  objective  was  to  wage  internal  jihad 
in  order  to  recognize  the  uniqueness  of  God  and  his  will,  in  keeping  with  the 
Hanbali  vision.60  It  was  only  later  that  his  disciples  and  descendants  “deformed” 
the  founder’s  biography  and  teachings  to  serve  the  interests  of  adaptation  and 
expansion. 
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The  influence  of  Sufism  made  itself  felt  in  the  figure  of  Ibn  al-Jawzi,  the  most 
prolific  recorder  of  Hanbali  tradition.  Introduced  at  the  court  by  Vizier  Ibn  Hu- 
bayra,  he  very  rapidly  became  one  of  the  most  influential  ulama  in  Baghdad. 
Known  for  his  great  energy,  Ibn  al-Jawzi  was  at  once  an  effective  madrasa  super- 
visor, a brilliant  preacher,  and  a formidable  polemicist.  Charged  by  several  Ab- 
basid  caliphs  to  enforce  respect  for  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy,  he  was  endowed 
with  a genuine  power  of  inquisition.  This  power  allowed  him  not  only  to  com- 
bat “heresies”  and  “blameworthy  innovations,”  but  also  to  favor  members  of  his 
corporation.  His  influence  has  been  perpetuated  through  the  ages  thanks  to  the 
roughly  250  texts  he  produced.  In  addition  to  a well-documented  history  of  the 
Caliphate,  he  prepared  a biographical  dictionary  of  the  holy  figures  of  Islam 
that  was  intended  to  sketch  the  ideal  contours  of  orthodox  Sufism.61  This  was 
complemented  on  the  one  hand  by  a series  of  hagiographical  sketches  of  the 
pious  figures  of  early  Islam  presented  as  models  to  be  emulated,62  and  on  the 
other  by  a treatise  condemning  all  of  the  deviant  practices  and  doctrines  of  his 
time  that  had  been  introduced  by  the  followers  of  popular  Islam,  philosophers, 
sects,  and  sometimes  even  thoughtless  ulama.63  The  actions  and  intellectual 
project  of  Ibn  al-Jawzi  clearly  incarnate  the  central  preoccupation  of  the  Han- 
bali corporation:  to  preserve  orthodoxy,  orthopraxy,  and  the  political  order.64 

The  fifty  years  following  his  death  were  marked  by  the  growth  of  Hanbalism, 
the  representatives  of  which  controlled  the  highest  juridico-religious  offices 
under  the  protection  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphates.  While  the  son  of  Ibn  al-Jawzi 
became  the  muhtasih  of  Baghdad— that  is,  the  highest  ranking  officer  respon- 
sible for,  among  other  things,  enforcing  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy  in  the  public 
sphere  — one  of  Abd  al-Qadir  al-Jilani’s  grandsons  was  appointed  grand  judge. 
Yet  this  privileged  position  was  swept  away  with  the  Mongol  invasion  of  1258, 
which  destroyed  the  entire  socioreligious  edifice  that  the  Hanbalis  had  spent 
four  centuries  constructing. 

Far  from  disappearing,  however,  the  Hanbali  tradition  found  fertile  new 
ground,  particularly  in  Upper  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria.  But  it 
was  in  the  capital  of  Syria  that  the  guardians  of  this  corporation  won  renown, 
and  for  several  centuries,  Damascus  became  its  new  center.  We  will  examine 
how  the  tradition  adapted  to  its  new  sociohistoric  environment  and  how  its  rep- 
resentatives once  again  gave  voice  to  an  ethic  of  responsibility. 


IBN  TAYMIYYA  AND  SYRO-PALESTINIAN  HANBALISM65 

Hanbalism  first  gained  a foothold  in  Damascus  in  the  early  tenth  century 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Abu  Salih  Muflih  (d.  941),  who  founded  a mosque  that 
was  to  become  the  school’s  first  center  of  training  and  socialization  in  the 
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region.  Hanbalism  nevertheless  remained  a marginal  phenomenon  there.  It 
would  be  another  one  hundred  years  before  the  tradition  solidly  established 
itself  and  slowly  spread  to  Syria  and  Palestine  after  successfully  installing  itself 
in  Baghdad.  This  missionary  work  was  carried  out  by  a disciple  of  the  judge  Abu 
Ya‘la,  Abu  al-Faraj  al-Shirazi  (d.  1093).  The  first  official  madrasa  was  built,  and 
a stable  relationship  was  established  with  Baghdad.  Sunnism’s  twelfth-century 
comeback  in  the  region  under  the  Zand  and  Ayyubid  dynasties  allowed  the  Han- 
balis  to  consolidate  their  positions  and  strengthen  their  institutional  network  via 
the  creation  of  several  madrasas  and  sites  of  worship.  During  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  the  Hanbali  community  of  Syria-Palestine  was  overseen 
by  two  “houses”  of  ulama:  the  Banu  al-Munajjah  and  the  Banu  Qudama  (some 
members  of  which  also  bore  the  al-Maqdisi  patronym). 

As  members  of  a minority  group  in  Damascus,  the  leaders  of  this  commu- 
nity, unlike  their  coreligionists  in  Baghdad,  did  little  to  draw  attention  to  them- 
selves in  the  public  sphere.  Their  activities  were  confined  to  further  exploration 
through  teaching  and  writing  of  the  theological,  legal,  and  moral  aspects  of 
their  tradition.  It  seems  that  the  aim  of  the  ulama  during  this  period  was  to 
strengthen  collective  identity  around  an  elite  and  a group  of  texts  in  order  to 
avoid  diluting  their  tradition.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Shafi'i  school, 
which  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  official  school  by  the  Ayyubids  (1174- 
1250),  dominated  the  socioreligious  space  and  tended  to  smother  all  others.  The 
case  of  Muwaffaq  al-Din  ibn  Qudama  (d.  r223)  illustrates  this  phenomenon. 
Most  of  his  efforts  were  devoted  to  drawing  out  and  systematizing  the  Hanbali 
legal  tradition.66  His  voluminous  al-Mughni,  which  is  considered  the  most  im- 
portant survey  of  Hanbali  jurisprudence,  still  constitutes  an  important  refer- 
ence for  Hanbali-Wahhabi  ulama  and  the  Saudi  legal  system.  Only  the  ‘alim 
‘Abd  al-Ghani  al-Maqdisi  (d.  1203),  first  cousin  of  Ibn  Qudama,  distinguished 
himself  through  his  energetic  efforts  to  enforce  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy  in 
the  public  sphere.  Offended  by  the  rulers’  lack  of  respect  for  Islamic  norms,  al- 
Maqdisi  had  several  run-ins  with  the  Ayyubid  sultan  al-‘Adil  (r200-i2i8).67 

Yet  the  Damascene  period  of  the  Hanbali  tradition  was  dominated  by  a single 
great  figure  whose  thought  and  action  were  to  have  an  impact  for  centuries  to 
come.  This  was  Ahmad  ibn  Taymiyya  (d.  1328). 68  His  doctrines  are  a fundamen- 
tal part  of  the  religious  and  political  culture  of  many  modern  and  contempo- 
rary Islamic  groups,  movements,  and  communities— in  particular,  the  state  that 
emerged  from  the  preaching  of  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab. 

The  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  characterized  by  a major  event: 
the  struggle  against  the  Mongol  invasion.  After  the  fall  of  Baghdad,  the  Mam- 
luk  sultanate  (1250-1517)  became  the  last  great  bastion  of  Islam,  with  Damascus 
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the  new  capital  of  Hanbalism.  In  order  to  strengthen  his  position,  legitimate  his 
power,  and  win  popular  support,  Sultan  Baybars  (1260-1277)  promoted  Sunni 
Islam  as  a matter  of  policy.  In  addition  to  restoring  the  Caliphate  in  i26r,  he 
endeavored  to  give  equal  standing  to  the  four  legal  schools.  To  this  end,  he 
appointed  for  the  first  time  four  grand  judges  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  facilitated 
the  activities  of  the  mystical  brotherhoods,  restored  the  two  holy  places  of  Is- 
lam, funded  the  construction  of  pious  foundations,  and  waged  war  against  the 
Franks,  Mongols,  and  various  Shia  sects.  This  policy  redounded  to  the  advan- 
tage of  all  clerical  corporations,  particularly  the  Hanbalis,  who  were  able  to 
establish  a number  of  pious  foundations  and  madrasas,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  the  al-Salihiyya. 

It  was  into  this  socioreligious  context  that  Ibn  Taymiyya  was  born  in  1263 
in  the  town  of  Harran,  the  center  of  Upper  Mesopotamian  Hanbalism.  As  the 
Mongols  advanced,  his  family,  which  was  known  for  having  produced  several 
ulama,  fled  its  native  land  and  took  refuge  in  Damascus.  The  Mamluk’s  instal- 
lation in  the  metropolis  offered  young  Ahmad,  whose  father  became  supervisor 
of  a madrasa,  the  opportunity  to  frequent  the  best-known  ulama  of  his  time. 
In  1284,  having  received  a solid  training  in  all  domains  of  Islamic  knowledge, 
Ibn  Taymiyya  began  teaching  in  the  family  madrasa  before  moving  on  to  the 
mosque  of  the  Umayyad.  In  1291,  the  year  the  Crusades  ended,  he  received  of- 
ficial authorization  to  issue  fatawa. 

Ibn  Taymiyya ’s  first  intervention  in  the  public  sphere  took  place  during  his 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  in  1292:  he  denounced  suspect  rituals  and  popular  prac- 
tices and  called  for  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy  to  be  respected.  The  following 
year,  he  had  the  occasion  to  express  this  opinion  publicly  and  vigorously  when 
the  authorities  refused  to  apply  the  legal  punishment  against  a Christian  ac- 
cused of  having  insulted  the  Prophet.  This  stance  led  him  to  be  beaten  and  im- 
prisoned by  the  governor  of  Damascus.  Far  from  resigning  himself,  Ibn  Taymi- 
yya continued  his  peaceful  activism  by  writing  a work  titled  al-Sarim  al-Maslul 
‘ala  Shatim  al-Rasul  (The  Saber  Drawn  against  He  Who  Insults  the  Prophet)  in 
which  he  mobilized  all  available  scriptural  and  historical  data  to  demand  that 
the  Faw  be  applied  in  the  same  way  independently  of  the  individuals  or  circum- 
stances involved.  Throughout  his  life,  this  legal  and  theological  intransigence 
created  trouble  for  him.  In  order  to  affirm  the  superiority  of  his  own  tradition, 
Ibn  Taymiyya  was  naturally  obliged  to  condemn  the  other  religious  doctrines 
and  traditions  present  in  the  Islamic  space  of  the  era.  While  his  condemnations 
of  the  Mahdism  of  Ibn  Tumart  (d.  1130),  founder  of  the  Almohad  movement  in 
Morocco,  and  of  Shia  philosophers  caused  little  disturbance,  least  of  all  among 
the  ruling  elites,  his  condemnations  (which  did  not  include  excommunication) 
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of  Asharism,  monism,  and  popular  religious  practices  provoked  a sharp  reac- 
tion. The  representatives  of  the  latter  two  traditions,  who  at  the  time  occupied 
the  leading  offices  in  the  religious  and  legal  domains,  were  obliged  to  defend 
their  ideological  authority  and  the  beliefs  upon  which  it  was  based.  They  thus 
used  all  of  their  influence  with  the  political  power  to  neutralize  Ibn  Taymiyya, 
who  as  a result  was  condemned  to  spend  many  months  in  prison  in  ^06, 1321, 
and  r326.69 

Yet  these  condemnations  hardly  prevented  him  from  pursuing  his  efforts  as  an 
activist.  In  the  religious  domain,  he  was  involved  in  several  punitive  expeditions 
against  the  Shia  sects  of  Mount  Lebanon  in  1300  and  1305  and  participated  in 
the  destruction  of  popular  religious  sites.  In  1305,  he  also  obliged  several  figures 
he  considered  heretics  to  do  penitence  ( al-tawba ).  At  the  political  level,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  fervent  defenders  of  the  Mamluk  sultanate.  During  the  siege  of 
Damascus  by  the  Mongols  in  1300,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  town’s  defenders. 
The  political  authorities  subsequently  gave  him  and  several  other  ulama  the 
task  of  ideologically  mobilizing  the  population  and  inciting  jihad.  He  even  took 
part  in  the  military  campaign  that  brought  decisive  victory  in  1303.  After  the 
end  of  military  operations,  Ibn  Taymiyya  developed  privileged  relations  with 
Sultan  al-Nasir  (1309-1341)  and  some  of  his  collaborators,70  who  he  supplied 
with  extensive  advice  ( nasiha ),  the  substance  of  which  can  be  found  in  his  al- 
Siyasa  al-shariyya.  He  even  inspired  the  Mamluk  sovereign  to  carry  out  several 
reforms  in  keeping  with  the  Law:  the  abrogation  of  illegal  taxes,  the  application 
of  the  law  of  the  talion,  and  so  on.  Through  his  close  relations  with  the  political 
authorities,  Ibn  Taymiyya  no  doubt  hoped  to  contribute  to  “the  reform  of  the 
ruler  and  those  ruled”  (the  title  of  his  most  famous  work,  al-Siyasa  al-shariyya 
fi  islah  al-ra‘i  wa  al-raiyya)  in  the  aim  of  enforcing  sharia. 

His  actions  were  simply  the  reflection  of  a conceptual  and  empirical  under- 
taking, the  originality  and  scale  of  which  have  yet  to  be  surpassed  in  Hanbal- 
ism.  His  work  can  be  considered  this  tradition’s  outcome  and  crowning  achieve- 
ment. While  the  main  themes  developed  by  his  predecessors  — in  particular, 
Ibn  Batta,  Abu  Ya'la,  and  Ibn  Qudama  — can  be  clearly  discerned  in  his  work, 
he  nevertheless  treats  them  with  greater  methodological  sophistication. 

Advocating  moderation  (al-wasatiyya) , Ibn  Taymiyya  aspired  to  construct  a 
system  that  would  reconcile  the  three  ideal-typical  paths  to  truth  and  salvation: 
tradition  ( al-naql ),  reason  ( al-aql ),  and  mysticism  ( al-irada ).71  Attaining  a bet- 
ter understanding  and  full  application  of  the  Law  was  the  sole  objective  of  this 
desire  for  synthesis.  For  Ibn  Taymiyya,  the  Law  was  more  than  ever  the  genuine 
mystical  body  of  the  Islamic  community. 
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To  properly  grasp  the  thought  of  Ibn  Taymiyya  and  its  influence  in  the  mod- 
ern and  contemporary  period,  we  give  particular  attention  to  the  following 
themes:  orthodoxy,  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  prevention  of  vice,  and  power. 

While  he  advocated  a literalist,  “Hanbali”  reading  of  the  dogma  of  divine 
unity— describing  God  as  he  described  himself  in  the  Qur’an  and  as  the  Prophet 
did  in  the  Sunna  — Ibn  Taymiyya  was  far  from  being  exclusivist.  In  a fatwa  titled 
The  Destruction  of  Logic,  he  held  that  the  various  traditions,  doctrines,  and 
sects  of  Islam  constitute  concentric  spheres,  with  the  Qur’an  and  the  Sunna  at 
their  epicenter.  The  less  one  respects  these  two  sources  in  theology,  law,  and 
politics  (that  is,  orthodoxy,  orthopraxy,  and  the  political  order),  the  farther  one 
moves  away  from  the  center.  This  yields  the  following  ranking:  (1)  the  pious 
ancestors  ( al-salaf  al-salih),  (2)  the  Hanbalis,  (3)  the  mystics  ( al-sufvyya ),  (4)  the 
theologian-philosophers  (ahl  al-kalam),  (5)  the  philosophers,  (6)  the  Kharijites, 
and  (7)  the  moderate  Shiites.  Only  a few  marginal  sects,  like  the  Nusayri,  or 
ones  that  no  longer  existed  in  his  time  were  excluded  from  the  umma.  The 
Hanbalis  are  not  the  exclusive  representatives  of  the  True  Religion,  in  his  view, 
but  thanks  to  their  scrupulous  observance  of  scriptural  rule  and  imitation  of 
the  pious  ancestors,  they  are  the  purest.72  Ibn  Taymiyya  thus  recognized  the  Is- 
lamic character  of  all  traditions  and  doctrines  that  admitted  the  centrality  of  the 
Qur’an  and  the  Sunna  as  guides  to  all  aspects  of  life.  Nevertheless,  their  adop- 
tion of  inappropriate  methods,  conceptual  frameworks,  or  political  ideologies 
distanced  them  from  the  mystical  body  and  led  them  to  introduce  blameworthy 
innovations.  They  thus  had  to  be  combatted.  God  would  be  the  judge  in  the 
afterlife.75 

In  his  view,  moreover,  this  debate  over  inclusion  and  exclusion  concerned 
and  should  only  concern  the  religious  elites.  Ignorant  of  the  finer  points  of 
theology  and  legal  details,  the  masses  must  never  take  part  in  them.  Excom- 
municating them  is  thus  out  of  the  question.74 

Contrary  to  a very  widespread  opinion,  Ibn  Taymiyya  was  never  an  enemy  of 
Sufism,  which  he  assigned  to  third  place  in  his  concentric  vision  of  the  umma. 
He  had  himself  received  a good  mystical  training  and  liked  to  say,  “I  dressed  in 
the  holy  robe  of  mystical  initiation  [ al-khirqa } of  several  shaykhs  belonging  to 
various  mystical  paths  [tariqa,  pi.  turuq |,  among  them  ‘Abd  al-Qadir  al-Jilani, 
whose  path  is  the  most  important.”75 

It  is  thus  not  surprising  to  see  certain  mystics  and  their  work  praised  here  and 
there  in  his  writings.  They  include  Sahl  al-Tustari  (d.  896),  al-Junayd  (d.  910), 
and  Abu  Talib  al-Makki  (d.  996),  all  known  for  their  strict  observance  of  ortho- 
doxy and  orthopraxy  in  accordance  with  the  Hanbali  vision.  6 In  keeping  with 
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Hanbali  tradition,  however,  Ibn  Taymiyya  firmly  condemned  the  dogmatic  ex- 
cesses and  suspect  practices  of  certain  confraternities  that  he  regarded  as  “in- 
novating sects  and  free  thinkers  who  claim  to  be  affiliated  with  Sufism.  But  in 
the  opinion  of  true  sufis,  they  do  not  belong  to  it.”77  Apart  from  his  furious  op- 
position to  the  pantheism  of  followers  of  Ibn  al-‘Arabi  (d.  1248),  he  condemned 
a number  of  popular  practices  encouraged  by  mystical  currents,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  were  the  cult  of  the  saints,  the  consumption  of  drugs  in  order 
to  intensify  religious  experience,  extracanonical  cultural  rituals,  invented  or 
reinvented  religious  formulas  and  expressions,  and  so  on.78 

We  saw  above  that  Ibn  Taymiyya,  like  his  predecessors,  actively  militated  for 
the  imposition  of  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy  in  the  social  space  and  found  him- 
self in  serious  trouble  as  a result.79  This  action  was  part  of  the  Islamic  tradition 
of  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  the  prevention  of  vice.  Ibn  Taymiyya’s  vision 
of  this  religious  obligation  was  both  elitist  and  pragmatic.  While  he  saw  it  as  a 
collective  duty  (fard  kifaya),  he  nevertheless  advocated  Draconian  restrictions. 
This  was  for  two  reasons.  First, 

the  interest  it  brings  must  prevail  over  the  damage  it  brings  about.  It  is  the 
objective  of  the  prophetic  mission  and  the  revelation  of  the  Books.  God  does 
not  love  disorder  [ al-fasad ].  The  aim  of  everything  he  commands  is  order  and 
prosperity  [ al-salah ].  God  has  praised  pious  men,  those  who  put  things  in  or- 
der, those  whose  beliefs  and  actions  are  right.  In  many  passages  of  the  Qur’an, 
he  blamed  those  who  cause  disorder.80 

And  second, 

[the  men  of  the  masses]  command  and  forbid,  by  believing  they  obey  God 
and  his  Prophet  while  in  reality  they  cross  the  limits  traced  for  them  by  the 
Law.  Such  is  the  error  committed  by  those  who  indulge  in  blameworthy  in- 
novations or  give  themselves  over  to  their  passions  like  the  Kharijites,  the 
Mu'tazilites,  and  the  Rafidites.  In  this  way,  they  caused  much  more  evil 
than  good.81 

To  keep  the  order  necessary  to  carrying  out  religious  duties,82  Ibn  Taymiyya 
held  that  only  the  emirs  (holders  of  coercive  power)  and  the  ulama  (representa- 
tives of  ideological  authority)  could  accomplish  this  religious  obligation.88 

Regarding  the  issue  of  how  to  efficiently  maintain  order,  Ibn  Taymiyya  ad- 
dressed the  form  and  prerogatives  of  the  Islamic  state.  In  keeping  with  a con- 
ception that  is  widespread  in  traditional  societies,  religion  and  the  state  are  in 
his  view  inseparable  because  “the  fact  of  being  invested  with  a power  over  men 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  significant  duties  of  religion.  We  would  even  say  that 
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it  is  the  fundamental  condition  if  a religion  is  to  survive.”84  Without  the  state’s 
coercive  power,  religion  declines.  Similarly,  without  religion,  the  state  is  only 
an  illegitimate  and  despotic  form  of  domination. 

This  is  why  Ibn  Taymiyya  composed  al-Siyasa  al-shar‘iyya.  The  main  objec- 
tive of  this  work  is  to  show  the  importance  of  the  interaction  between  political 
practice  ( al-siyasa ) and  the  Law  ( al-shari’a ).  He  therefore  recommended  genu- 
ine cooperation  among  the  community’s  two  main  social  categories:  the  emirs 
and  the  ulama.  Indeed,  “when  these  two  categories  are  healthy,”  Ibn  Taymiyya 
wrote,  “everything  is  healthy  in  the  community.  Their  corruption  entails  that 
of  the  entire  social  body.”85  This  cooperation  should  result  in  a genuine  divi- 
sion of  labor  between  them,86  according  to  which  the  ulama  will  look  after 
the  religious  and  legislative  domains  while  the  emirs  will  look  after  the  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  military  domains.  The  emirs  will  even  dispose  of  regulatory 
power,  though  it  may  be  used  only  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Law.  It 
is  a genuine  symbiotic  relationship. 

As  a cleric  who  pursued  religious  objectives,  Ibn  Taymiyya  conceived  of  the 
state  as  a practical  functional  tool  for  imposing  order  and  justice  and  thereby 
facilitating  the  advent  of  a united  society  fully  devoted  to  God.  Consequently, 
the  Law— and  not  some  sort  of  political  entity— must  be  the  only  point  of  ref- 
erence for  the  believer’s  identity.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  he  never  advocated 
restoring  the  power  of  the  Caliphate.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  the  first  medi- 
eval ulama  to  explicitly  recognize  the  propriety  of  the  political  division  of  dar 
al-islam  (the  land  of  Islam).  Each  Muslim  sovereign  was  henceforth  consid- 
ered a genuine  imam  in  his  own  territories.  The  author  of  al-Siyasa  al-shariyya 
merely  recommended  close  cooperation  between  Muslim  states  whose  popu- 
lations were  united  by  ties  of  faith  and  high  culture:  a form  of  Islamic  society 
avant  la  lettre. 

Like  his  predecessors,  Ibn  Taymiyya  demanded  absolute  obedience  from  the 
population  to  stabilize  the  edifice  and  allow  the  three  O’s  to  be  realized.  This 
was  so  even  in  the  case  of  grave  sin  or  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign, 
provided  that  he  did  not  transgress  the  Law  in  public.87  The  people  were  obliged 
to  cooperate  with  and  support  him.  Above  all,  they  were  expected  to  give  him 
good  advice  in  the  hope  that  he  would  return  to  the  straight  and  narrow.  Any  act 
of  violence  aiming  to  overturn  an  established  authority,  whatever  its  claims  to 
legitimacy,  was  definitively  condemned  on  the  grounds  that  it  could  only  give 
rise  to  discord  ( al-fitna ) and  disturb  religious  affairs.88 

The  career  of  Ahmad  ibn  Taymiyya  can  for  the  most  part  be  situated  in  the 
longue  duree  of  Hanbali  history.  An  important  variation  can  nevertheless  be 
identified.  Deprived  of  even  the  weakest  political  support,  the  Hanbali  tradition 
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tended  no  longer  to  impose  its  vision  but  solely  to  defend  its  identity  and  even 
its  existence.  Having  opted  for  silence  for  several  decades,  the  tradition  ran  the 
risk  of  losing  ideological  authority  and  being  marginalized.  In  keeping  with  the 
ethic  of  responsibility,  Ibn  Taymiyya  was,  consciously  or  not,  obliged  to  act  to 
remedy  the  situation.  He  must  have  realized  or  at  least  felt  that  the  existence 
in  the  public  sphere  of  a corporation  founded  on  ideological  authority  mainly 
depends  on  taking  clear  and  well-defined  positions  on  issues  of  concern  to  so- 
ciety (without,  of  course,  forgetting  that  conviction  in  the  validity  of  its  beliefs 
and  the  quest  for  salvation  for  oneself  and  others  also  constitute  a fundamental 
factor).  Like  Ibn  Hanbal  and  other  figures  of  Islam,  Ibn  Taymiyya  thus  adopted 
an  exemplary  predication  that  joined  theologico-juridical  firmness  with  unwav- 
ering political  loyalty.  This  permitted  him  to  give  new  impetus  to  the  Hanbali 
tradition,  the  second  golden  age  of  which  precisely  corresponded  to  his  career 
and  that  of  his  leading  disciples. 

His  most  important  disciple  was  no  doubt  Ibn  Qayyim  al-Jawziyya  (d.  1350). 
Thanks  to  his  encyclopedic  knowledge,  Ibn  al-Qayyim  succeeded  not  only  in 
spreading  his  master’s  ideas,  but  also  in  producing  an  original  body  of  work 
that  remains  very  popular  to  this  day.  Less  of  an  activist  than  his  mentor,  Ibn 
al-Qayyim  preferred  to  avoid  conflict  with  the  ulama  of  other  corporations,  par- 
ticularly the  Shaffite-Asharites,  who  controlled  the  main  religious  and  legal  of- 
fices of  society  and  sought  to  monopolize  the  socioreligious  space.  They  there- 
fore seized  upon  every  occasion  to  neutralize  their  adversaries,  in  particular,  the 
Hanbalis.  This  explains  Ibn  al-Qayyim’s  modest  institutional  career,  a fact  that 
encouraged  him  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  intellectual  pursuits. 

Heavily  influenced  by  Sufism  in  accordance  with  Hanbali  requirements,  he 
wrote  a commentary  on  Manazil  al-Salikin  {The  Stations  of  the  Travelers)  by 
al-Harawi  (d.  1089).  This  work,  which  very  quickly  established  itself  as  a mas- 
terpiece of  Hanbali  mysticism,  claimed  that  complete  adoration  and  love  of 
God  should  necessarily  lead  to  scrupulous  observance  of  scriptural  precepts  in 
the  area  of  dogma  and  socioreligious  practice.  This  led  Ibn  al-Qayyim  to  once 
again  condemn  the  practices  of  popular  Islam  and  the  monist  ideas  of  Ibn  al- 
‘Arabi’s  disciples. 

The  idea  that  scriptural  precepts  should  be  respected  in  all  aspects  of  life 
was  systematically  reiterated  in  all  of  his  other  works.  While  he  presented  the 
prophetic  gesture  as  the  model  par  excellence  of  human  behavior  in  Z ad  al- 
Ma'ad  {Viaticum  for  Reaching  Salvation),  in  Tlam  al-muwaqqi'in  {The  Perfect 
Mufti’s  Guide)  he  endeavored  to  guide  future  ulama  (by  means  of  a history  of 
Muslim  law,  a clear  methodology,  and  case  studies)  to  a better  understanding 
of  the  aims  of  sharia.  In  this  way,  he  believed,  they  would  be  able  to  deduce  a 
norm  that  was  consistent  with  the  texts  and  the  interests  of  believers.  This  was 
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also  the  case  of  his  work  on  public  law,  al-Turuq  al-Hukmiyya  ( Political  Practice 
in  Keeping  with  the  Law),  in  which  he  devotes  less  attention  to  the  nature  of 
the  Islamic  state  and  the  unity  of  the  Caliphate  than  to  the  order  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  application  of  the  Law.  This  system  was  complemented  by  a long 
profession  of  faith  in  verse,  al-Nuniyya,  which  reiterated  the  main  themes  of 
Hanbali  dogma.89 

The  work  and  career  of  Ibn  Taymiyya  and  his  disciple  Ibn  al-Qayyim  exer- 
cised a fascination  over  several  Shafi'ite  ulama  who  rejected  Asharite  theology 
and  suspect  mystical  practices  in  favor  of  the  Hanbali  credo.  These  “conver- 
sions” provoked  a temporary  schism  within  the  corporation.  This  partly  ex- 
plains the  Shafi'ite  and  Asharite  hatred  of  Hanbalism,  as  demonstrated  by  their 
actions  and  intellectual  production.  Nevertheless,  like  al-Dhahabi  (d.  1348)  and 
Ibn  Kathir  (d.  1373)  before  them,  the  Shaffite-Hanbalis  very  rapidly  established 
themselves  as  authorities  on  Sunni  Islam  in  such  important  domains  as  com- 
mentary on  the  prophetic  traditions,  history,  and  Quranic  exegesis. 

At  the  turn  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Hanbali  tradition  gradually  went 
into  hibernation.  This  phenomenon  was  mainly  due  to  a lack  of  leadership 
and  politico-financial  support.  Indeed,  for  purely  political  reasons,  the  Mam- 
luk  authorities  preferred  to  support  the  Hanbalis’  adversaries,  who  were  vastly 
more  numerous  and  influential.  The  arrival  of  the  Ottomans  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  only  exacerbated  this  situation.  In  the  interest  of  im- 
posing their  domination  over  the  juridico-religious  space  of  the  conquered 
territories,  the  Ottomans  encouraged  expansion  of  the  Hanafi-Maturidi  tradi- 
tion, which  they  promoted  to  the  rank  of  official  school  of  the  empire.  While 
several  Hanbali  ulama  produced  reference  works  in  Islamic  law  between  the 
fifteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries— al-Mardawi  (d.  1480),  al-Hajjawi  (d.  1560), 
al-Karami  (d.  1624),  and  al-Buhuti  (d.  1641)  — Hanbali  tradition  crucially  lacked 
figures  whose  charisma  and  ideological  authority  were  capable  of  causing  a stir 
or  leaving  an  impression.  By  abandoning  the  ethic  of  responsibility,  the  Han- 
bali  ulama  brought  about  the  decline  and  marginalization  of  their  tradition. 
Symbolic  action  and  a spectacular  and  well-funded  undertaking  with  strong 
political  backing  was  thus  necessary  if  the  Hanbali  tradition  was  to  rise  from  the 
ashes.  This  took  place  in  Najd,  located  at  the  center  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula, 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


THE  NAJDIS:  IN  SEARCH  OF  KNOWLEDGE 
AND  A LINK  TO  THE  PAST 

According  to  the  meager  information  that  is  available,  the  Hanbali  tradition 
has  been  present  in  Najd  since  the  fifteenth  century.90  One  can  nevertheless 
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suppose  that  it  established  itself  there  much  earlier.  Several  complementary 
pieces  of  evidence  can  be  called  upon  in  support  of  this  hypothesis:  located  on 
the  route  of  the  pilgrimage,  the  oases  of  Najd  were  at  one  time  influenced  by 
the  Hanbali  ulama  of  Baghdad;  several  Najdis  doubtless  traveled  to  that  town  for 
trade  or  education;  after  the  fall  of  Baghdad,  ulama  or  individual  Hanbali  must 
have  taken  refuge  in  Najd;  and  the  Najdis’  privileged  relations  with  Damascus 
and  all  of  Syria-Palestine  encouraged  the  interaction  and  adoption  of  Hanbal- 
ism.  To  this  must  be  added  the  pilgrimage  and  occasional  trips  to  Cairo. 

Whatever  the  case,  it  seems  that  Hanbalism  consolidated  its  presence  in  the 
region  during  the  sixteenth  century.  Thanks  to  cultural  exchanges  with  Da- 
mascus and  Cairo,  a small  center  for  teaching  the  Hanbali  tradition  was  cre- 
ated in  the  oasis  of  Ushayqir.91  Between  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
around  half  of  Najd’s  known  ulama  came  from  this  oasis.  Most  of  the  clerics 
born  elsewhere  were  at  one  point  or  another  obliged  to  set  down  their  pilgrim’s 
staff  there  in  order  to  complete  their  training  or  at  least  strengthen  their  network 
and  legitimacy.  It  seems  that  the  Hanbali  tradition  achieved  majority  status  in 
Najd  during  the  eighteenth  century.  There  are  nevertheless  very  few  firsthand 
accounts  of  the  period,  and  they  do  not  allow  us  to  trace  a clear  and  direct  line 
from  medieval  Hanbalism. 

What  needs  to  be  underscored  here  is  that  the  Najdi  Hanbali  tradition  did 
not  have  one  or  several  identifiable  figures  who  served  as  “bridges”  between 
Baghdadi  and  Damascene  Hanbalism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  Najd,  on 
the  other.  When  one  considers  that  the  legitimacy  of  the  Islamic  sciences  is 
entirely  based  on  al-sanad— that  is,  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  identifiable  guar- 
antors—this  fact  represents  a genuine  epistemological  problem. 

It  seems  that  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab,  who,  as  we  will  see,  precisely 
wanted  to  break  with  his  socioreligious  milieu  and  immediate  history,  was  not 
in  the  least  interested  in  establishing  a direct  line  of  descent  from  classical 
Hanbalism.  On  the  contrary,  the  rare  indications  available  to  us  suggest  that  he 
fully  accepted  the  idea  that  the  only  ties  attaching  him  to  this  golden  age  were 
assiduous  reading  and  the  scrupulous  application  of  the  precepts  of  such  Han- 
bali authors  as  Ibn  Taymiyya  and  Ibn  al-Qayyim.  He  never  sought— at  least  not 
according  to  his  official  biographers— to  go  beyond  the  accumulation  of  ijazat 
(authorizations)  and/or  the  search  for  manuscripts.  What’s  more,  Michael  Cook 
has  shown  that  his  references  to  Hanbali  literature  were  late  and  rare.92  Like  the 
majority  of  his  contemporaries,  he  was  a man  of  few  books. 

Thanks  to  the  symbolic  capital  he  accumulated  throughout  his  career,  Ibn 
Abd  al-Wahhab  became  the  central  figure  upon  whom  his  descendants  and 
disciples  drew  to  legitimate  their  ideological  authority.  While  there  were  a few 
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attempts  at  relative  openness  over  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
system  of  self-legitimation  employed  by  the  ulama  of  Najd  functioned  so  well 
that  they  hardly  felt  obliged  to  prove  their  filiation  with  medieval  Hanbalism. 
Some  — in  particular,  the  descendants  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab— accumulated 
a number  of  ijazat  from  the  Hanbali  ulama  of  Egypt  in  the  course  of  their 
involuntary  stays  in  Cairo  during  the  nineteenth  century  and  were  thus  able 
to  link  themselves  with  the  classical  tradition.  But  this  link  was  belated  and 
exogenous.9' 

Things  began  to  change  gradually  during  the  twentieth  century.  Promoted 
to  the  rank  of  state  religion,  Hanbali-Wahhabism  had  to  legitimate  its  position 
and  emphasize  its  pedigree  vis-a-vis  other  Islamic  traditions,  which  saw  it  as  a 
form  of  religious  social  climbing.  This  meant  that  the  Hanbali-Wahhabis  were 
obliged  to  establish  a system  of  legitimization  beyond  simple  religious  convic- 
tion to  prove  their  direct  filiation  with  medieval  Hanbalism  and,  through  it,  the 
generation  of  pious  ancestors  from  whom  they  drew  inspiration.  This  process 
involved  two  concomitant  procedures:  the  (re)invention  of  the  tradition,  and 
the  (re)appropriation  of  the  intellectual  heritage  of  classical  Hanbalism.  As  Eric 
Hobsbawm  has  noted,  at  some  point  in  their  existence,  all  political  or  religious 
traditions  similarly  attempt  to  “establish  continuity  with  an  appropriate  histori- 
cal past.”94 

The  biographical  dictionary  of  Najd  ulama  compiled  by  the  ‘alim  historiog- 
rapher Abd  Allah  al-Bassam  (d.  2003)  is  an  excellent  example  of  this  (^inven- 
tion of  tradition.  The  first  edition  of  the  dictionary  was  titled  The  Ulama  of  Najd 
during  Six  Centuries  {‘Ulama'  najd  khilal  sittat  qurun).  Although  most  of  its 
entries  concern  only  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  and  his  descendants  and  disciples,  al- 
Bassam  attempts  for  the  first  time  to  establish  a direct  and  clear  line  of  descent 
from  classical  Hanbalism  via  three  sixteenth-century  figures:  Ahmad  ibn  Atwa, 
Ahmad  ibn  Abi  Humaydan,  and  Abu  Numayy  al-Tamimi.95 

After  having  ended  the  first  leg  of  their  initiatory  voyage  in  Najd,  these  three 
figures  traveled  to  neighboring  countries  in  search  of  science  ( al-rihla  fi  talah 
al-ilm),  as  the  expression  goes.  While  the  first  two  left  for  Damascus,  the  third 
traveled  to  Cairo.  During  his  stay  in  the  Syrian  capital,  Ibn  Atwa  frequented 
several  Hanbali  ulama,  the  most  important  of  whom  was  al-Mardawi,  the  au- 
thor of  al-lnsaf.  Ibn  Abi  Humaydan  was  for  his  part  the  disciple  of  al-Buhuti,  the 
author  of  al-lqna  . Al-Tamimi  assiduously  followed  the  courses  of  al-Makrami, 
author  of  Dalil  al-Talih.  The  three  Najdi  ulama  were  thus  disciples  of  the  heirs 
of  the  classical  Hanbali  tradition,  whose  legal  writings  still  constitute  major 
references  in  the  Saudi  religious  and  judicial  systems.  To  this,  al-Bassam  adds 
a further  claim,  though  here  he  breaks  with  habit  and  cites  no  sources:  to  wit. 
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that  upon  returning  home,  the  three  ulama  actively  participated  in  spreading 
Hanbalism  throughout  Najd.  While  the  substance  of  this  account  is  true,  al- 
Bassam  exaggerated  its  contours  and  significance  in  order  to  fill  in  the  “missing 
link”  that  would  connect  the  Hanbali  tradition  of  Central  Arabia  with  the  Syro- 
Egyptian  tradition  and,  by  extension,  the  classical  period. 

In  the  second  edition  of  his  dictionary,  the  Wim-historiographer  went  even 
further.  First,  he  changed  the  title  to  The  Ulama  of  Najd  during  Eight  Centu- 
ries. The  Hanbali  presence  in  Najd  thus  found  itself  extended  by  two  centuries. 
Al-Bassam  managed  this  by  simply  adding  the  biography  of  an  ‘alim  who  was 
said  to  have  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century:  al-hajj  Subayh.96 
While  the  existence  of  this  person  is  attested  to  in  a document  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  a pious  foundation  (■ waqf ) dating  from  the  year  1346,  no  other 
historic  document,  ancient  or  modern,  mentions  him.  This  explains  the  au- 
thor’s recourse  to  popular  tales  that  present  the  following,  idealized  portrait: 
Subayh  was  a devoted  and  very  pious  slave,  traits  that  earned  him  freedom 
and  holiness.  Thanks  to  miraculous  powers  associated  with  his  spiritual  status 
( karamat , sing,  karama),  he  was  able  to  carry  out  “night  voyages”  to  the  great 
cities  of  Islam:  Mecca,  Medina,  Jerusalem,  and  Damascus.  In  Damascus,  he  is 
said  to  have  regularly  frequented  the  teaching  circle  of  Ibn  Taymiyya.  Although 
al-Bassam  claims  to  give  no  credence  to  the  fabrications  of  popular  tales,  the 
temptation  to  assert  a direct  link  with  medieval  Hanbalism  by  way  of  its  most  fa- 
mous representative  was  simply  too  great.  The  ‘a/im-historiographer  thus  chose 
not  only  to  retain  the  text,  but  also  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  historical 
account  in  order  to  lend  it  more  credibility.  He  cites  an  ‘alim- magistrate  who 
claims  to  be  a descendant  of  Subayh  and  observes  that  the  pious  foundation  he 
created  still  exists  and  is  run  by  the  descendants  of  its  ancient  master.  We  are 
here  confronted  with  a typical  case  of  invented  tradition. 

Without  going  as  far  as  his  colleague,  the  ‘alim  Bakr  Abu  Zayd  (d.  2008)  culti- 
vated the  same  ambition  in  his  revealingly  titled  bio-bibliographical  survey  The 
Hanbali  Ulama  from  Imam  Ahmad  to  1999  {‘Ulama’  al-hanabila  min  al-imam 
Ahmad  al-mutawaffa  sanat  241  ila  wafyyat  ‘am  1420). 97  By  organizing  his  work 
chronologically,  Abu  Zayd  encouraged  uninformed  readers  to  conclude  that 
there  was  a natural  continuity  among  the  periods,  regions,  and  individuals  un- 
der discussion.  Indeed,  he  draws  up  an  exhaustive  list  of  nearly  all  known  Han- 
bali clerics,  from  Ahmad  ibn  Hanbal  (d.  855)  to  Abd  al-Aziz  ibn  Baz  (d.  1999), 
mufti  of  Saudi  Arabia.  The  author  invents  no  tradition  and  does  not  go  to  the 
trouble  of  justifying  this  claim  of  continuity.  Instead,  he  merely  imposes  this  fait 
accompli  on  the  reader.  But  this  assumption  of  continuity  comes  at  a price.  Abu 
Zayd  was  obliged,  on  the  one  hand,  to  use  all  available  Hanbali  biographical 
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collections,  some  of  which  contain  what  are  considered  heretical  ideas  from 
a Hanbali-Wahhabi  perspective  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  mention  heretical 
Hanbali  ulama  or  those  hostile  to  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  and  his  predication.  The 
biographical  dictionary  al-Suhub  al-Wabila  fi  Dara’ih  al-Hanabila  (by  Ibn  Hu- 
mayd),  for  example,  is  interesting  for  two  reasons:  it  contains  “heretical”  ideas, 
and  its  author  is  hostile  to  Hanbali-Wahhabism.  Yet,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  Hanbali  historical  sources  permitting  one  to  draw  a line  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  modern  era,  it  was  very  carefully  reedited  and  its  author 
rehabilitated. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  ulama  of  the  Hanbali- 
Wahhabi  establishment,  like  most  Muslim  ulama,  drew  on  only  a very  limited 
theologico-legal  corpus  for  reasons  relating  to  the  economic,  cultural,  and  po- 
litical constraints  documented  by  Guido  Steinberg.98  While  some  figures  from 
the  Syro-Egyptian  reformist  movement  tried  to  publish  classical  Hanbali  works 
in  the  1920s,  it  seems  to  have  had  little  effect  on  the  ulama  of  Najd,  who  con- 
tinued to  rely  on  the  same  sources.99  For  example,  according  to  a Royal  Order 
put  about  by  the  ulama,  judges  were  authorized  to  refer  to  only  four  works  of 
Hanbali  law  in  handing  down  their  sentences.100 

It  was  only  in  the  late  1950s  that  things  gradually  began  to  change.  As  we  will 
see  in  greater  detail,  growth  in  petroleum  revenue  and  Saudi  Arabia’s  rise  to 
power  allowed  the  establishment  to  develop  an  educational  infrastructure,  send 
its  children  to  the  great  Islamic  universities  of  the  region,  and  import  religious 
personnel.  A new  awareness  of  the  extent  of  the  medieval  Hanbali  cultural  heri- 
tage was  the  result.  In  order  to  establish  themselves  as  the  heirs  of  this  tradition, 
the  ulama  had  to  establish  a clear  line  of  descent  from  it  and  also  appropriate  it. 
Between  i960  and  2000,  more  than  three  hundred  classic  Hanbali  works  were 
edited  and  published.  Hundreds  of  master’s  theses  and  doctoral  dissertations 
addressing  the  most  varied  aspects  of  medieval  Hanbalism  were  defended  in  the 
country’s  various  Islamic  universities,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vast  number  of  mono- 
graphs, specialist  articles,  booklets,  and  popular  brochures  that  were  published. 
This  attempt  to  appropriate  the  tradition  concerned  not  only  what  are  regarded 
as  its  more  orthodox  works,  but  also  works  that  conflict  with  the  doctrines  of 
modern  Hanbali-Wahhabism.  These  latter  have  been  either  faithfully  edited, 
with  footnotes  and  critical  introductions  correcting  what  are  seen  as  their  more 
“unorthodox”  aspects,  or  simply  republished  absent  the  objectionable  content. 

We  see  here  how  the  ethic  of  responsibility  led  the  representatives  of  ideo- 
logical authority  to  act  in  a pragmatic  manner.  In  order  to  win  an  advantage  for 
the  corporation  and  the  tradition  upon  which  it  is  based,  the  agent  may  set  aside 
one  or  more  “eternal”  values. 
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Shedding  new  light  on  the  life  of 
Muhammad  i bn  Abd  Al-wahhab 

MEMORY  VERSUS  HISTORY:  NAJD  BEFORE 
IBN  ABD  AL-WAHHAB’S  PREDICATION 

The  historiographer  of  the  Saudi  Emirate,  Ibn  Ghannam  (d.  1810),  presented 
a dark  picture  of  the  religious  situation  of  Arabia  and  its  surroundings  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  when  he  wrote: 

most  Muslims  had  returned  to  the  pre-Islamic  darkness.  Ignorant,  at  the 
mercy  of  potentates  gone  astray,  deprived  of  the  light  of  good  guidance,  they 
turned  their  backs  on  the  book  of  God,  thus  imitating  the  custom  of  their  an- 
cestors. So  they  worshipped  marabouts,  living  and  dead,  they  venerated  trees 
and  substituted  new  idols  for  God. . . . Such  was  the  situation  in  Najd  . . . , in 
the  holy  places ...  in  Yemen  . . . , in  Egypt . . . and  in  Iraq.1 

It  is  clear  that  his  objective  was  not  to  inform  his  readers  of  the  real  situation 
in  the  region,  but  rather  to  construct  a history  of  alterity— that  is,  of  change 
through  difference  and  exclusion.  This  passage,  which  is  typical  of  the  first 
paragraphs  of  the  majority  of  Saudi  chronicles  and  annals,2  defined  everything 
that  was  external  or  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Saudi  Emirate  as  an  anti-model. 
Doing  this  served  to  underscore  the  benefits  conferred  by  Muhammad  ibn  Abd 
al-Wahhab’s  predication  and  helped  impose  a collective  memory  that  marked  a 
break  with  the  past  and  the  immediate  environment. 

In  this  type  of  undertaking,  the  historic  event— the  past— is  merely  a tool 
for  constructing  an  identity.  Revised,  altered,  or  even  invented,  it  is  put  to  the 
service  of  creating  a grand  narrative.  There  is  thus  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact 
that  official  Saudi  compendia  mention  only  external  or  antecedent  events— 
generally  presented  in  stereotyped  form  — in  order  to  flatter  the  claims  of  Ibn 
Abd  al-Wahhab  and  his  allies  and  followers.  Yet  it  remains  the  case  that  most 
grand  narratives  are  based  on  a more  or  less  real  event  around  which  meaning  is 
created.  Also,  history  reasserts  its  rights  over  memory.  In  the  case  under  consid- 
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eration,  the  value  judgment  pronounced  by  Ibn  Ghannam  and  his  colleagues 
was  inspired  by  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab’s  vision  of  his  contemporaries  and  of  the 
history  of  the  region  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Before  we  examine  this  image 
more  closely,  however,  some  words  must  be  said  regarding  the  principal  social, 
political,  and  religious  characteristics  of  the  region  at  the  dawn  of  the  Hanbali- 
Wahhabi  predication.3 

Starting  in  the  early  sixteenth  century,  the  Ottoman  Empire  gradually  as- 
serted dominion  over  “the  useful  Arabia” — that  is,  the  Hijaz  (in  order  to  control 
the  two  holy  cities  as  symbolic  resources),  the  northwestern  portion  of  Yemen 
(in  order  to  control  the  Bab  el-Mandab  straits  and  protect  the  Red  Sea  from 
European  incursions),  and  Al-Ahsa’,  the  coastal  band  of  eastern  Arabia  (in  or- 
der to  protect  the  empire’s  southern  flank  from  Persian  and  European  attack). 
These  symbolic  and  military  concerns  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  empire’s 
economic  interests.  Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  the 
empire  showed  the  first  signs  of  weakness,  and  its  political  and  religious  trou- 
bles increased.  Shiism  consolidated  its  position  in  Iraq  and  Persia,  and  Euro- 
pean interference  began  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  Arab  East,  in  particular  along 
the  southern  and  southeastern  coasts  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  With  setbacks 
in  Europe,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Persia  obliging  the  empire  to  redeploy  its 
forces,  the  Sublime  Porte  retained  only  weak  control  over  the  region,  which 
was  largely  abandoned  to  local  powers. 

Lacking  any  strategic  interest,  the  central  Arabian  region  of  Najd  was  some- 
what removed  from  these  macro-political  disturbances.  Having  almost  no  expe- 
rience of  direct  political  control  by  a centralized  power,  the  region  was  no  more 
than  a vast  desert  plateau  juxtaposing  oases,  pastureland,  and  water  points  held 
by  Bedouin  ( badw ) and  sedentary  ( hadar ) populations.  Although  it  was  Muslim, 
the  socioreligious  system  of  Najd  nevertheless  depended  almost  entirely  on  real 
or  fictitious  ties  of  kinship.  Traditional  authority  was  the  only  possible  mode  of 
ideal-typical  authority  in  the  region.  While  some  lineages  dominated  the  oases, 
more  or  less  extended  tribal  confederations  dominated  the  water  places  and 
pastures.  This  political  configuration  favored  not  only  conflicts  between  Bedou- 
ins and  sedentary  groups,  but  also  conflicts  within  each  group.  The  result  was 
significant  political  instability  and  major  economic  problems. 

The  economy  and  prestige  of  the  Bedouin  tribal  confederations  depended 
on  the  number  of  water  places  and  the  extent  of  the  pastures  the  confedera- 
tions controlled.  The  only  way  to  increase  their  symbolic  and  material  capi- 
tal was  recourse  to  force  by  way  of  hit-and-run  raids  ( ghazw ).  Apart  from  the 
loot  they  amassed  and  the  territory  they  conquered,  the  victors  demanded  that 
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The  Arabian  Peninsula  at  the  Time  of 
Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab 


Map  l.  The  Arabian  Peninsula  at  the  time  of  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab 
(eighteenth  century). 


subjugated  tribes  pay  tribute  ( khuwa ).  Far  from  resigning  themselves  to  this, 
however,  the  latter  only  waited  for  the  right  moment  to  revolt,  giving  rise  to  a 
vicious  circle  of  vendetta. 

Sedentaries,  whose  economy  was  based  on  subsistence  agriculture  and  the 
caravan  trade,  suffered  from  what  may  be  called  the  “Bedouin  problem”  for 
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two  reasons:  on  the  one  hand,  they  had  to  pay  a protection  tax  to  the  tribes 
on  whose  territories  ( al-dira ) they  resided,  and  on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
exposed  to  the  effects  of  the  tribal  conflicts  that  disrupted  the  caravan  routes 
(banditry,  kidnapping,  cut  roads,  and  so  on).  Lacking  ‘asabiyya  (spirit  of  kin- 
ship) and/or  a mobilizing  ideology,  the  sedentaries  were  incapable  of  creating 
a stable  military  structure  for  defending  themselves.  What’s  more,  persistent 
rivalry  between  the  sedentaries  themselves  did  nothing  to  help  the  situation. 
In  these  populations,  feelings  of  humiliation  and  resentment  toward  the  Bed- 
ouins ran  high.  Their  rancor  was  just  as  great  in  regards  to  their  eastern  and 
western  neighbors,  the  emirs  of  Mecca  and  the  Banu  Khalid  of  Al-Ahsa’,  who 
conducted  very  lucrative  raids  on  the  oases  of  Najd  and  forced  their  popula- 
tions to  pay  tribute. 

Bedouins  and  sedentaries  both  suffered  from  problems  of  internal  gover- 
nance; the  most  important  of  these  was  related  to  the  adelphic  form  of  suc- 
cession in  Najd.  According  to  this  mode  of  horizontal  succession,  commonly 
found  in  traditional  societies,  all  men  belonging  to  the  dominant  lineage  have 
equal  power,  and  only  providence  or  fortune  is  capable  of  deciding  between 
them.  The  accession  to  power  of  the  most  powerful  member  of  the  lineage — in 
general,  a brother,  nephew,  or  cousin  who  is  more  or  less  closely  tied  to  the 
deceased  or  deposed  chief— is  favored,  even  though  primogeniture  is  not  ruled 
out.  This  conception  of  the  transmission  of  power  implies  that  each  offspring 
of  the  dominant  line  is  authorized  to  see  himself  as  the  rightful  heir  of  the 
family’s  possessions.  In  these  conditions,  more  or  less  long  phases  of  political 
transition— above  all,  in  the  event  of  generational  change— are  necessarily  pe- 
riods of  crisis,  conflict,  and  violence.  Each  branch  of  the  dominant  lineage  in 
effect  tries  to  exclude  the  others  or  minimize  their  role  in  the  political  space. 
Successive  periods  of  crisis  weaken  the  dominant  group  or  even  the  political 
structure  itself,  encourage  direct  or  indirect  foreign  intervention,  and  eventu- 
ally bring  about  the  dominant  group’s  collapse. 

Aside  from  the  problems  mentioned  above,  the  political  fragmentation  of 
Najd  was  due  to  the  absence  of  two  factors  that  Ibn  Khaldun  (d.  u\o6)  saw  as 
indispensable  to  any  political  enterprise:  ideology  ( da‘wa ) and  spirit  of  kinship 
(‘asabiyya).  Since  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  several  tribal  confederations  had 
tried  to  control  Najd,  but  they  did  not  have  the  human  or  symbolic  resources 
necessary  to  succeed.4  In  other  words,  no  local  ‘asabiyya  was  powerful  enough 
to  impose  absolute  domination  over  the  territory  and  its  population.  As  I have 
observed  in  the  case  of  sixteenth  century  Morocco,  only  an  ideologically  based, 
supratribal  force  was  capable  of  achieving  such  an  objective.5  The  age  of  the 
‘asabiyya  had  come  to  an  end. 
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None  of  the  Sunni  powers  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  laid  claim  to  religious 
legitimacy  and  this  for  a simple  reason:  recognition  of  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Ottomans,  whose  sovereign  saw  himself  as  the  caliph  of  the  Muslims,  deprived 
them  of  ideological  support.6  Also,  no  religious  tradition  was  sufficiently  power- 
ful in  numerical  and  intellectual  terms  to  impose  itself  on  the  others. 

Like  the  political  field,  the  religious  space  was  fragmented.  All  of  the  religious 
traditions  of  Islam  were  represented  in  eighteenth-century  Arabia:  the  four  legal 
schools  and  the  various  theological  currents  of  Sunni  Islam,  Twelver  Shiism, 
Zaydism,  Isma'ilism,  Kharijism,  and  a number  of  mystical  brotherhoods.  Even 
if,  over  the  course  of  several  centuries,  Hanbalism  had  spread  throughout  Najd, 
the  other  Sunni  schools  and  the  various  Sufi  brotherhoods  were  also  present. 
Moreover,  as  elsewhere  in  the  lands  of  Islam,  “popular”  religious  practices  were 
commonplace,  and  ancestral  customs  were  often  applied,  in  certain  tribes,  in 
place  of  sharia  to  resolve  disputes.  The  meager  information  available  to  us  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  Hanbali-Wahhabism  encountered  resistance  in  several  re- 
gions of  Arabia,  including  Najd,  from  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
through  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  suggestive  of  firmly  rooted  tradi- 
tions and  well-organized  corporations  of  ulama. 

There  was  nothing  “abnormal”  about  the  political  and  religious  situation  of 
Najd  and  its  environs  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  of  a 
piece  with  the  longue  duree  of  local  history  and  seemed  to  suit  a large  portion  of 
the  elite,  who  were  content  with  the  traditional  authority  they  enjoyed. 

Nevertheless,  certain  political  and  religious  actors  seem  to  have  been  shocked 
by  the  situation  of  the  various  Muslim  countries  in  this  period  for  different  rea- 
sons. Indeed,  some  raised  their  voices  to  denounce  socioreligious  practices  that 
failed  to  respect  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy  and  to  criticize  political  divisions. 
According  to  them,  the  original  message  needed  to  be  reestablished  and  sharia 
rehabilitated.  In  keeping  with  a schema  familiar  to  the  Muslim  world  and  else- 
where since  the  High  Middle  Ages,  such  a return  might  be  brought  about  in  two 
ways:  reformism  or  messianism.  Whereas  reformism  advocates  a reform  of  the 
socioreligious  system  by  means  of  inculcation  and  interaction,  messianism  rec- 
ommends breaking  with  it  more  or  less  violently  in  order  to  construct  a new  so- 
cial system  modeled  upon  the  ideal  city  of  Medina  at  the  time  of  the  Prophet. 

Between  1740  and  i860,  several  charismatic  figures  thus  took  the  initiative  to 
make  changes:  Shah  Waliyy  Allah  (d.  1762)  in  India,  Sultan  Muhammad  ibn 
Abd  Allah  (d.  1790)  in  Morocco,  Ibn  Fudi  (d.  1817)  in  West  Africa,  Muhammad 
al-Sanusi  (d.  1859)  in  Cyrenaica,  and  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  in  Najd 
(d.  1792).  Yet,  as  Ahmad  Dallal  has  so  convincingly  argued,  the  simultaneity  of 
their  actions  must  not  be  mistaken  for  an  indication  of  a structured  movement 
or  as  evidence  of  a direct  link  between  them.8  Evolving  in  different  socioreli- 
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gious  contexts,  these  men  shared  only  one  point:  the  firm  belief  that  they  had 
been  invested  with  an  exceptional  mission  to  rehabilitate  the  mystical  body  of 
Islam.  To  that  end,  each  employed  a specific  method  and  strategy  in  keeping 
with  his  particular  convictions. 

In  regards  to  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab,  I do  not  think  that  his  actions  were  a re- 
sponse to  the  ostensibly  “chaotic”  sociopolitical  situation  of  Najd,  as  certain 
teleological  readings  of  Saudi  history  would  have  it.  Of  course,  the  region  suf- 
fered from  several  problems,  but  everyone  more  or  less  benefited  from  them.  It 
suffices  to  recall  that  local  forces  and  populations  systematically  exploited  every 
moment  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  Saudi  Emirate  to  return  to  the  situation 
that  had  prevailed  before  its  emergence.  This  was  to  be  the  case  up  until  the 
start  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Without  excluding  the  influence  of  the  sociopolitical  context,  I nevertheless 
believe  that,  like  other  reformers,  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  was  convinced  that  he 
had  a role  in  the  economy  of  salvation  of  his  time.  For  him,  things  were  simple: 
the  mystical  body  of  Islam  had  to  be  rehabilitated  via  the  reestablishment  of  the 
three  O’s,  which  he  believed  had  been  flouted.  Like  Paul  Veyne  and  Roland 
Mousnier,  one  must  thus  resign  oneself  to  admitting,  on  the  one  hand,  that  “not 
everything  in  history  is  explained  by  the  state  of  society,”  and  on  the  other,  that 
“there  are  men  for  whom  relations  with  God  are  an  important  matter,  the  most 
important  matter  of  their  lives.”9 

Before  I present  and  examine  the  career  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab,  it  is  worth  un- 
derscoring that  he  was  neither  an  ‘alim  in  the  service  of  a tradition  nor  the  agent 
of  a corporation.  He  was  rather  “a  bearer  of  personal  charisma  who,  by  virtue 
of  his  mission,  proclaimed  a religious  doctrine  or  a divine  commandment.”10 
In  other  words,  his  mission  of  imposing  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy  was  based 
on  personal  vocation  and  a belief  in  the  intrinsic  and  unconditional  value  of 
an  idea  or  behavior,  independently  of  its  effects.  In  order  to  succeed  in  this,  he 
opted  for  the  messianic  path,  for  which  personal  charisma  is  the  appropriate 
type  of  authority  and  uncompromising  ideology  is  the  medium.  Without  ever 
admitting  it— no  doubt  because  of  his  strict  religious  beliefs— he  adopted  the 
habitus  of  the  mujaddid  (the  reformer  of  the  century),  who  aspires  to  break 
with  the  past  and  the  immediate  environment  in  order  to  create  a new  social 
order— a counterreligion. 


THE  BANALITY  OF  THE  EXCEPTIONAL: 

A preacher’s  CAREER 

Contrary  to  a commonly  held  view,  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  was  not  a self-made 
man  who  wandered  out  of  the  desert.  He  was  from  the  A1  Musharraf,  one  of 
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the  most  prestigious  sedentary  kindreds  of  Najd  and  the  source  of  most  of  the 
province’s  religious  personnel.  Indeed,  an  inventory  of  the  available  biographi- 
cal collections  shows  that  more  than  25  percent  of  Najd  ulama  between  the  six- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  belonged  to  this  kindred,  which  was  originally 
from  the  oasis  of  Ushayqir,  the  center  of  Najdi  Hanbalism.  The  grandfather  and 
father  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  were  thus  highly  respected  ulama  and  performed 
the  duties  of  judge  in  various  oases  in  the  region  and  in  particular,  Al-‘Uyayna, 
where  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  was  born  in  1703. 11 

Like  the  offspring  of  ulama  households  ( huyutat  ‘ilm)  throughout  the  Muslim 
world,  Muhammad  probably  had  no  choice  but  to  carry  on  the  family  tradition. 
When  he  was  very  young,  his  basic  education  began  under  the  direction  of  his 
father.  Given  the  limited  intellectual  resources  of  Najd,  however,  he  decided  to 
follow  the  example  of  many  ulama  of  the  classical  period,  and  in  1715,  he  set  off 
on  a long  series  of  peregrinations  in  search  of  religious  knowledge.12  His  travels 
took  him  to  Mecca,  Medina,  Al-Ahsa’,  Basra,  and  no  doubt  elsewhere.  Llnfor- 
tunately,  the  chronology  of  these  voyages  is  impossible  to  reconstruct  because 
of  a lack  of  sources. 

These  initiatory  journeys  were  essential,  not  just  to  the  education  of  the 
young  Najdi,  but  also  to  shaping  his  religious  vision  of  the  world.  During  his 
stay  in  Medina  and  Basra,  three  ulama  seem  to  have  left  a lasting  mark  on 
him:  Muhammad  Hayya  al-Sindi  (d.  1750),  Abd  Allah  ibn  Sayf  al-Shammari 
(d.  ?),  and  Muhammad  al-Majmu‘i  (d.  ?).  Through  his  contact  with  them,  Ibn 
Abd  Al-Wahhab  discovered  the  classical  Hanbali  creed,  the  writings  of  Ibn  Tay- 
miyya  and  Ibn  al-Qayyim,  and  the  need  to  move  beyond  the  sterile  prescrip- 
tions that  featured  in  legal  scholium  and  glosses  to  draw  directly  on  the  sources 
of  the  Law. 

In  parallel  with  these  three  fundamental  intellectual  discoveries,  Ibn  Abd 
al-Wahhab  witnessed  firsthand  the  practices  of  popular  Islam  — Sunni  and  Shia 
alike— so  condemned  by  the  Hanbali  tradition  as  well  as  the  neglect  of  basic 
religious  duties.  The  conjunction  of  these  two  factors  in  all  likelihood  led  him 
to  act.  It  is  in  Basra  that  he  is  said  to  have  begun  preaching  the  obligation 
to  respect  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy.  According  to  one  of  his  descendants,  he 
even  wrote  his  first  and  most  famous  work,  The  Book  of  the  Unity  of  God  ( Kitab 
al-tawhid),  there.13  But  his  predication  seems  to  have  very  rapidly  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  local  religious  elite,  who  persuaded  the  political  authorities  to 
expel  him  from  the  capital  of  southern  Iraq. 

Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  subsequently  reappeared  in  Al-Ahsa’,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  been  disappointed  by  the  poor  quality  of  instruction  supplied  by  local 
ulama.  Once  there,  however,  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  reading  and  recopy- 
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ing  the  works  of  Ibn  Taymiyya  and  Ibn  al-Qayyim,  henceforth  his  favorite  read- 
ings and  main  sources  of  inspiration.  Moreover,  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
no  source  indicates  that  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  was  involved  in  activism  in  this 
cosmopolitan  region,  where  the  same  popular  Islamic  practices  were  to  be  ob- 
served as  in  Medina  and  Basra.  This  silence  calls  into  question  the  truth  of  the 
account  of  his  activity  in  Basra.  Whatever  the  case,  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab,  wiser 
for  his  intellectual  baggage  and  religious  convictions,  returned  to  his  native 
Najd  and  installed  himself  in  the  oasis  of  Huraymila’,  the  very  town  in  which 
his  father  had  served  as  a judge  since  1727. 

It  was  in  this  oasis  that  he  began  to  agitate  for  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy. 
While  his  actions  initially  seem  to  have  been  limited,  he  profited  from  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1740  to  intensify  them.  Although  he  succeeded  in  attract- 
ing followers,  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  was  unable  to  persuade  the  local  authorities 
to  support  his  “salvational”  approach.  He  was  thus  summarily  expelled  from 
Huraymila’  just  a few  months  after  his  father’s  death.  He  then  found  refuge  in 
Al-‘Uyayna,  the  oasis  of  his  birth. 

This  is  the  way  that  the  oldest  sources  recount  the  initiatory  journey  of  Mu- 
hammad ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  and  the  start  of  his  predication.  Nothing  could 
be  more  banal:  this  itinerary  hardly  differs  from  that  of  other  activist  ulama 
mentioned  throughout  Muslim  history,  particularly  in  the  medieval  Hanbali 
tradition.  The  success  of  his  mission,  however,  brought  about  a change  of  scale, 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Saudi  Emirate  and  the  creation  of  a new  tradition. 
In  order  to  touch  minds  and  stir  the  imagination,  the  path  followed  by  the  char- 
ismatic leader  now  had  to  live  up  to  his  status  as  the  founder  of  a tradition.  His 
followers  thus  proceeded  to  reconstruct  his  life  to  present  it  as  a foundational 
moment,  edifying  example,  and  source  of  authority.  To  that  end,  they  mainly 
insisted  on  three  points:  the  founder’s  predestination  for  this  noble  task,  the 
similarities  between  his  path  and  that  of  the  Prophet,  and  his  break  with  the 
immediate  environment.  The  fundamental  objectives  of  this  revision  were  to 
demonstrate  the  founder’s  privileged  relationship  with  God  and  the  Prophet— 
the  two  ultimate  sources  of  all  legitimacy  in  Islam— and  to  prove  his  distance 
from  the  corrupt  world. 

A survey  of  some  key  episodes  from  the  first  part  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab’s  life 
allows  us  a closer  look  at  how  his  followers  went  about  bestowing  a symbolic 
dimension  upon  his  person  and  historic  depth  to  his  actions.  This  was  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a process  of  discursive  construction  aiming  to  legitimate  a 
nascent  tradition  and  the  claims  of  its  guardians  through  the  use  (conscious  or 
not)  of  homily— that  is,  stories  and  accounts  that  would  be  well-known  to  con- 
temporaries. It  should  be  pointed  out  that  most  of  the  processes  to  be  discussed 
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in  this  connection  had  been  used  in  nearly  identical  manner  by  several  Muslim 
dynasties  and  movements  since  the  High  Middle  Age.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  of  the  messianic  movements  that  emerged  with  the  Abbasids  (750—1258), 
the  Almohads  (1130-1269),  and  the  Zaydanids  (1510-1658). 

The  French  consul  in  Aleppo  and  Baghdad,  Louis  de  Corancez  (d.  1832), 
reported  that  Sulayman,  the  grandfather  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab, 

one  night  dreamed  that  a flame  he  saw  leave  his  body  spread  far  across  the 
countryside  and  consumed  in  passing  the  tents  of  the  desert  and  the  habita- 
tions of  towns.  Sulayman,  frightened  by  this  dream,  asked  the  shaykhs  of  his 
tribe  to  interpret  it,  and  they  explained  it  as  a good  omen.  They  announced 
to  him  that  his  son  would  be  chief  of  a new  religion  that  would  convert  the 
Arabs  of  the  desert  and  subjugate  townspeople.  And  indeed,  the  dream  was 
realized,  not  in  the  person  of  Abd  al-Wahhab,  son  of  Sulayman,  but  in  that  of 
his  grandson,  shaykh  Muhammad.14 

This  anecdote,  which  seems  to  have  spread  throughout  the  region  within  just 
a few  years  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab’s  death,  shows  that  his  followers  were  quick 
to  circulate  a number  of  his  “prophesies.”  Their  objective  was  clear:  to  demon- 
strate that  the  founder  of  the  new  tradition  was  predestined  to  carry  out  his  mis- 
sion. In  order  to  render  this  claim  more  credible,  they  drew  upon  the  example 
of  the  Prophet.  Indeed,  the  account  cited  above  is  just  a modified  version  of  a 
premonitory  dream  credited  to  the  Prophet’s  mother,  who  is  said  to  have  seen 
in  her  sleep  a light  flow  out  of  her  and  shine  forth  up  to  the  stars  and  as  far  as 
the  land  of  Syria.15  In  addition  to  drawing  a parallel  with  the  Prophet  of  Islam, 
the  supporters  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  wished  to  profit  from  the  symbolic  reach 
of  this  dream:  the  flame  represents  the  light  of  divine  truth,  which  burns  away 
all  illusions  and  heresies  and  ushers  in  a new  era,  a new  order,  one  that  is  pure 
and  governed  by  the  most  orthodox  religious  precepts.  The  message  glorified  a 
break  with  the  immediate  past  and  the  restoration  of  truth.16 

As  a child,  the  Prophet  of  Islam  was  precocious,  serious,  and  showed  no  in- 
terest in  the  amusements  of  those  his  age,  preferring  meditation.  The  tradition 
also  insists  that  he  never  prostrated  himself  before  an  idol.  Here,  too,  those  who 
sang  the  praises  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  drew  upon  the  model  of  the  Prophet  to 
idealize  the  image  of  their  charismatic  leader.  Firsthand  accounts  claim  that 
the  founder  of  Hanbali-Wahhabism  did  not  play  with  the  children  of  his  age 
and  preferred  to  study  the  Qur’an.  Similarly  precocious,  he  is  said  to  have  fin- 
ished learning  the  Qur’an  by  heart  before  the  age  of  ten.  Two  years  later,  he 
is  said  to  have  married,  begun  leading  prayers  in  the  Grand  Mosque  of  Al- 
‘Uyayna,  and  even  gone  on  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.17  These  accounts  also  insist 
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that  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  realized  very  early  on  the  need  to  return  to  orthodoxy 
and  orthopraxy.18 

After  these  “telltale  signs”  of  the  predestination  of  the  new  tradition’s  central 
figure— which  were  indispensable  to  erecting  an  idealized  image  — had  been 
put  into  circulation,  a detailed  reconstruction  of  the  founder’s  initiatory  voyage 
was  required.  In  order  to  legitimate  their  position  and  strengthen  their  ideologi- 
cal authority,  the  ulama  had  to  study  under  the  direction  of  as  many  recognized 
authorities  as  possible.  Their  aim  was  to  acquire  knowledge,  create  an  extended 
network,  and  establish  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  descent  from  the  Prophet  by 
way  of  the  founders  of  traditions.  Against  all  expectations,  however,  the  biogra- 
phers of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  are  far  removed  from  this  model.  Altogether,  they 
mention  the  names  of  only  three  of  the  above-cited  ulama.  By  contrast,  the 
ulama  of  Al-Ahsa’  were  mentioned  only  to  demonstrate  the  lamentable  state  of 
knowledge  during  that  epoch.  This  amounted  to  another  classic  procedure  for 
legitimating  charismatic  authority:  deliberately  choosing  to  hide  the  founder’s 
relations  with  the  best-known  religious  authorities  of  his  time  in  order  to  under- 
score the  break  with  the  past.  In  the  same  spirit,  primacy  is  instead  accorded  to 
peripheral  figures,  the  “visionaries”  who  ensured  continuity  with  the  glorious 
past  and  recognized  the  founder’s  future  as  a great  man.  This  strategy  is  reminis- 
cent of  the  relations  between  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus,  for  example,  or  those 
between  Waraqa  ibn  Nawfal  and  the  Prophet  of  Islam.  Muhammad  Hayya  al- 
Sindi,  Abd  Allah  ibn  Sayf  al-Shammari,  and  Muhammad  al-Majmu‘i  play  the 
same  role  vis-a-vis  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab.  While  these  three  figures  all  recognized 
the  latter  to  be  an  exceptional  man,  each  of  them  supplied  him  with  a distinct 
link  to  the  golden  age  of  Islam.  The  first  bestowed  upon  him  the  treasures  of 
the  prophetic  tradition,  thereby  allowing  him  to  establish  a link  with  the  pious 
ancestors  ( al-salaf  al-salih);19  the  second  commented  for  him  on  the  works  of 
Ibn  Taymiyya  and  Ibn  al-Qayyim,  opening  the  doors  to  Damascene  Hanbalism; 
and  the  third  taught  him  theology  so  that  he  could  develop  relations  with  Iraqi 
Hanbalism. 

This  is  why  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab’s  sycophants  limit  his  movements  to  these 
three  regions  while  other  ancient  sources  claim  that  he  traveled  to  Baghdad,  Da- 
mascus, Kurdistan,  and  Persia.20  Whatever  the  truth  of  his  peregrinations,  they 
did  not  feature  in  the  official  biographies  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab.  These  sought 
not  to  faithfully  recount  the  preacher’s  career,  but  rather  to  erect  a model,  mark 
a break  with  the  past,  and  herald  the  regeneration  of  Islam. 

As  I have  already  indicated,  several  episodes  from  the  first  stage  of  Ibn  Abd 
al-Wahhab’s  life  bear  a striking  resemblance  to  the  prophetic  model.  I now 
present  two  elegantly  symbolic  examples  of  this.  The  first  event  took  place  in 
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Basra,  where  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  is  said  to  have  begun  preaching  against  what 
he  considered  to  be  heterodox  beliefs  and  practices.  Far  from  persuading  the 
people  of  this  town,  he  provoked  an  angry  response  from  the  elite,  who  turned 
the  authorities  and  population  against  him.  Struck  and  stoned  by  the  crowd, 
he  ultimately  fled.21  Eleven  centuries  earlier,  the  Prophet  of  Islam  had  been 
subjected  to  exactly  the  same  treatment  after  traveling  to  the  town  of  Al-Ta’if  to 
spread  his  message.22 

The  second  event  took  place  in  the  context  of  the  oasis  of  Huraymila’,  where 
Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  began  delivering  fiery  sermons  in  1740.  Weary  of  his  “mor- 
alizing” sermons,  the  elites  of  the  oasis  decided  to  rid  themselves  of  him  by  ar- 
ranging his  assassination.  Warned  of  the  plot  in  time,  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  took 
flight,  finding  refuge  in  the  oasis  of  Al-‘Uyayna.  Once  again,  the  event  bears  an 
evident  parallel  with  a foundational  moment  of  Islam:  the  Hegira.  In  622,  the 
inhabitants  of  Mecca,  wishing  to  once  and  for  all  silence  the  Prophet  of  Islam, 
decided  to  execute  him;  but,  hearing  word  of  the  conspiracy,  the  Prophet  fled 
Mecca  and  took  refuge  in  Medina.23 


THE  EMIRATE:  AN  EMERGENT  EFFECT  OF 
IBN  ABD  AL-WAHHAB’S  PREDICATION 

Whereas  the  Prophet  of  Islam  pursued  intense  religious  and  political  activi- 
ties in  Medina,  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  contented  himself  with  exclusively  religious 
activity  during  his  stay  in  Al-‘Uyayna  between  1740  and  1744.  His  main  objective 
was  purely  religious:  to  reestablish  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy.  His  letters  dating 
from  this  period,  for  example,  were  all  addressed  to  religious  actors,  whom  he 
sought  to  convince  of  the  truth  and  cogency  of  his  ideas.24  In  one  of  his  fatawa 
from  this  period,  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  went  so  far  as  to  claim  that  the  application 
of  legal  penalties  hardly  required  the  existence  of  a political  authority.25  As  a 
consequence— and  contrary  to  a widely  held  view— he  was  not  at  this  time  con- 
sidering the  idea  of  establishing  a political  entity.  To  all  appearances,  the  emir 
of  Al-‘Uyayna,  Uthman  ibn  Muammar,  had  adopted  the  ideas  of  the  shaykh 
while  the  latter  was  still  preaching  in  Huraymila’.26  On  this  basis,  he  offered 
Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  asylum  and  allowed  him  to  freely  exercise  his  predication. 
The  matrimonial  alliance  contracted  between  the  two  men  seems  to  have  been 
purely  personal  in  nature27  and  was  in  no  way  the  consecration  of  a symbiotic 
relationship  between  them.28  Apart  from  the  fact  that  both  were  issued  from 
the  two  most  prestigious  clans  of  the  Banu  Tamim  confederation  — in  a soci- 
ety in  which  endogamy  was  commonplace,  this  would  have  entailed  frequent 
matrimonial  exchanges  — Emir  Uthman  ibn  Muammar  played  no  significant 
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role  during  this  period  and  hastened  to  rid  himself  of  his  guest  at  the  first  sign 
of  trouble.  Moreover,  the  followers  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  who  came  to  live  in 
Al-‘Uyayna  swore  allegiance  (. al-bay‘a ) to  him  rather  than  to  the  emir.29 

Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  devoted  his  first  two  years  in  Al-‘Uyayna  to  inculcating 
and  applying  his  ideas.  Apart  from  teaching,  he  sent  several  disciples  to  the  vari- 
ous oases  of  the  region  in  order  to  spread  his  doctrine.30  Only  after  this  prelimi- 
nary step  did  he  begin  his  efforts,  around  1742,  to  see  to  it  that  orthodoxy  and 
orthopraxy  were  respected  in  the  public  sphere:  he  destroyed  popular  places  of 
worship,  which  he  judged  centered  on  polytheism;  obliged  people  to  observe 
collective  prayer;  and  enforced  legal  punishments  (most  famously,  the  stoning 
of  a woman  accused  of  adultery).31  For  the  first  time  in  his  writing,  he  explicitly 
attacked  the  cult  of  saints,  mystical  brotherhoods,  popular  practices,  and  the 
corruption  of  the  spiritual  elites.  Fie  even  claimed  that  those  who  followed  this 
path  immediately  fell  into  heresy  and  even  impiety.32 

At  the  start  of  his  career  — particularly  in  The  Book  of  the  Unity  of  God— he 
condemned  the  practices  of  popular  Islam  on  theoretical  grounds,  without  re- 
ally seeking  to  enforce  his  views  in  practical  terms.  It  was  only  beginning  in 
1742  that  he  brought  an  activist  approach  to  bear  on  his  intellectual  activities. 
But  the  most  important  consideration  is  elsewhere.  In  his  writings  and  actions, 
he  made  a genuine  distinction  between  true  and  false  religion:  for  him,  the 
sole  path  to  salvation  was  to  follow  and  apply  his  teachings.  In  other  words, 
Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  claimed  that  only  the  religion  he  proclaimed  was  the  true 
Islam.  This  claim  represented  an  indisputable  break  with  his  background  and 
the  recent  past.  In  such  cases,  exclusion  is  the  golden  rule  and  interaction  with 
other  groups  is  possible  only  in  the  framework  of  conversion  or  confronta- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  position  he  adopted  had  all  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
counterreligion. 

The  year  1742  was  a decisive  turning  point  in  his  career.  While  his  activity 
had  up  until  then  gone  unremarked  and  was  limited  to  a local  framework,  his 
practices,  uncompromising  writings,  and  the  growing  number  of  followers  he 
attracted  began  to  cause  a stir  at  the  regional  level.33  The  ulama  and  leaders 
of  the  mystical  brotherhoods  of  Najd  realized  the  danger  that  his  ideas  could 
represent,  not  just  to  their  beliefs,  but  also  to  their  social  status  and  economic 
privileges.34  For  “the  charisma  of  office,  when  taken  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
irremediably  becomes  the  sworn  enemy  of  all  authentically  personal  charisma, 
which,  attaching  to  the  individual  as  such,  encourages  and  teaches  an  autono- 
mous path  to  God.”35  Some  of  them  thus  decided  to  mobilize  all  of  the  region’s 
clerical  corporations  in  order  to  prevent  future  “evil”:  they  sent  letters  to  Mecca, 
Basra,  and  Al-Ahsa’  to  encourage  local  ulama  to  write  refutations  ( rudud ) and 
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promulgate  fatawa  against  the  heresy  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab.36  Between  1742 
and  1744,  several  refutations  were  put  into  circulation,  and  several  ulama  af- 
filiated with  religious  brotherhoods  and  the  cult  of  the  saints  excommunicated 
him  and  put  a price  on  his  head.37 

These  mainly  violent  condemnations  succeeded  in  destabilizing  some  of  the 
shaylch’s  supporters,  who  suggested  he  moderate  his  stance  in  order  to  win  ac- 
ceptance.38 But,  like  any  religious  actor  whose  thoughts  and  actions  are  based 
on  reason,  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  believed  in  their  absolute  validity  and  therefore 
refused  to  give  way  to  pressure.  Counterreligions  that  claim  to  have  a monopoly 
on  truth  refuse  all  compromise  and  are  persistent  in  maintaining  that  only  their 
followers  will  achieve  eternal  salvation.  Indeed,  according  to  a saying  attributed 
to  the  Prophet,  ‘“what  happened  to  the  sons  of  Israel  will  happen  to  my  com- 
munity. They  divided  themselves  into  seventy-two  sects.  My  community  will 
for  its  part  divide  itself  into  seventy-three  factions.  All  will  go  to  hell,  with  one 
exception.’  Upon  which  the  Prophet  was  asked:  ‘Which  is  this  faction  that  is 
confident  of  salvation?’  and  he  then  answered:  ‘it  is  the  one  to  which  myself  and 
my  companions  belong.’”39  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  was  intimately  convinced  that 
he  belonged  to  this  latter  category.  He  therefore  pursued  his  mission,  which  he 
thought  led  to  salvation,  with  the  same  zeal.40 

Noting  the  failure  of  all  intellectual  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  Ibn  Abd  al- 
Wahhab’s  activities,  the  region’s  religious  actors  decided  to  ask  for  help  from 
the  authorities.  Over  the  course  of  1744,  they  succeeded  in  convincing  the  emir 
of  the  Banu  Khalid  tribal  confederation,  which  controlled  the  region  of  Al- 
Ahsa’  and  a part  of  Najd,  of  the  threat  posed  to  the  region’s  political  order  by 
the  shaykh’s  intrigues.  The  emir  in  question  immediately  reacted.  He  contacted 
the  emir  of  Al-‘Uyayna  and  ordered  him,  under  threat  of  military  and  economic 
sanctions,  to  expel  the  preacher  from  his  territory.  Panicking  at  the  thought  of 
coming  under  devastating  attack  from  the  region’s  most  powerful  tribal  con- 
federation, Ibn  Muammar  quickly  gave  way  to  pressure  and  informed  Ibn  Abd 
al-Wahhab  that  he  was  henceforth  persona  non  grata  in  the  oasis.41  In  vain,  Ibn 
Abd  al-Wahhab  tried  to  persuade  the  emir  to  change  his  mind,  promising  to 
organize  the  territory’s  defense  in  the  event  of  military  attack.  For  the  first  time, 
Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  referred  to  the  notion  of  jihad,  though  in  this  case  it  was 
jihad  of  a strictly  defensive  nature.42 

Obliged  to  leave  his  native  oasis,  toward  the  end  of  ^44  the  shaykh  moved  to 
the  oasis  of  Al-Dir‘iyya.43  Three  considerations  dictated  this  choice,  in  my  view: 
first,  Mishari,  Thunayyan,  and  Abd  al-Aziz— the  brothers  and  eldest  son,  re- 
spectively, of  the  oasis’s  emir,  Muhammad  ibn  Saud  (d.  1765)  — were  among  his 
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oldest  and  most  prominent  followers.44  Second,  the  A1  Su‘ud  kindred,45  which 
we  will  henceforth  refer  to  as  the  Sauds,  had  governed  the  oasis  for  about  two 
centuries  and  had  no  close  ties  of  kinship  or  economic  interest  with  the  region’s 
large  tribal  confederations.  Third,  the  oasis  possessed  fortifications  capable  of 
protecting  its  inhabitants  in  the  event  of  attack.46 

After  several  weeks  of  discussion  and  negotiation,  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  Ibn  Saud  of  the  legitimacy  of  his  claims.  According  to  the 
available  sources,  the  head  of  the  Saud  family  is  said  to  have  even  entered  into  a 
symbiotic  relationship  with  him  in  1744,  which  was  later  to  become  one  of  the 
most  famous  and  lasting  alliances  in  Muslim  history.47  But  the  romantic  image 
of  it  that  is  supplied  by  these  sources  leads  one  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  event. 
The  structure  of  the  account  and  the  formula  it  uses,  which  once  again  draw 
upon  an  episode  from  the  Prophet’s  life  — to  wit,  the  agreement  reached  be- 
tween Muhammad  and  the  inhabitants  of  Medina  before  the  Hegira  — lead  me 
to  believe  that  it  is  a reflection  of  subsequent  attempts  to  construct  an  identity 
that  would  justify  the  establishment  of  the  Saudi  Emirate.  It  cannot  be  a faith- 
ful account  of  events.  What’s  more,  the  account’s  references  to  the  notions  of 
jihad  and  plunder  strengthen  these  doubts.  As  we  will  see,  the  concept  of  con- 
quest, which  implies  jihad  and  plunder,  was  at  this  time  and  for  several  years 
to  come  absent  from  the  writings  and  actions  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab.  In  light  of 
the  above,  it  can  be  concluded  that  the  basic  agreement  reached  between  Ibn 
Abd  al-Wahhab  and  Ibn  Saud  covered  only  the  religious  domain,  that  is,  the 
application  of  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy. 

Between  1744  and  1747,  the  preacher  pursued  his  work  undisturbed  in  the 
religious  domain  — destroying  sites  of  popular  worship,  teaching,  drafting  mi- 
nor tracts  for  the  general  public,  organizing  obligatory  group  prayers,  sending 
preachers  to  the  oases  of  the  region,  and  so  on.48  In  the  same  vein,  he  continued 
to  send  epistles  to  the  religious  leaders  of  the  region  in  the  hope  of  “converting” 
them.49  And  although  he  failed  to  persuade  the  latter,  he  succeeded  in  accul- 
turating  the  inhabitants  of  Al-Dir‘iyya  and  winning  over  hundreds  of  people 
throughout  the  region,  swelling  the  ranks  of  his  followers.  Better  yet,  several 
oases  — including  the  large  oases  of  Huraymila’  and  Thirmi da’  — “converted.” 

The  rapid  spread  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab’s  ideas  disturbed  the  region’s  reli- 
gious elites,  who  sought  to  rid  themselves  of  him  once  and  for  all  in  order  to 
preserve  their  beliefs  and  privileges.  The  ularna  of  Riyadh,  who  had  always 
been  his  staunchest  enemies,  had  to  face  the  facts:  only  force  would  be  able  to 
put  an  end  to  this  threat.  To  that  end,  they  succeeded  in  persuading  their  emir, 
Dahham  ibn  Dawwas,  to  attack  the  shaykh’s  supporters.  In  1747,  Ibn  Dawwas 
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attacked  the  oasis  of  Manfuha.50  Contrary  to  a widely  held  view,  then,  it  was  not 
Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  and  his  followers  who  struck  the  first  blow  in  the  framework 
of  a jihad  of  conquest. 

Far  from  achieving  its  goal,  the  emir  of  Riyadh’s  campaign  on  the  contrary 
provoked  an  emergent  effect:  the  gradual  creation  of  a political  entity  equipped 
with  a small  army  and  a public  treasury  to  defend  the  ideas  of  Ibn  Abd  al- 
Wahhab.  Between  1747  and  1758,  the  shaykh’s  supporters,  led  by  Ibn  Saud  and 
his  son,  Abd  al-Aziz,  faced  off  against  the  troops  of  Ibn  Dawwas  no  fewer  than 
seventeen  times.  In  the  oases  that  had  rallied  to  their  side,  they  also  had  to 
confront  several  rebellions  led  by  opposing  ulama.51  The  victories  won  by  the 
Hanbali-Wahhabis  during  this  period  only  increased  the  fears  of  the  region’s 
elites,  particularly  those  of  the  Banu  Khalid,  who  decided  to  go  on  the  offen- 
sive.52 In  less  than  a year,  they  attacked  Al-Dir‘iyya  twice,  though  without  suc- 
cess.53 Despite  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Isma’ilis  of  Najran,  the  supporters  of 
Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  gained  confidence  in  themselves,  and  their  political  entity 
slowly  grew  strong  thanks  to  a genuine  division  of  labor  between  Ibn  Abd  al- 
Wahhab  and  Ibn  Saud.  While  the  former  controlled  the  religious  and  finan- 
cial spheres,  the  latter  oversaw  military  operations.  From  that  moment  on,  the 
shaykh  no  longer  strived  exclusively  to  apply  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy  but  also 
to  defend  the  political  order  he  had  established. 

The  advent  of  the  political  entity,  which  was  an  emergent  effect  of  Ibn  Abd 
al-Wahhab’s  predication,  gave  his  ideas  a genuine  territorial  base  and  helped 
them  to  spread  more  rapidly.  Between  1758  and  1774,  the  Flanbali-Wahhabis 
took  the  military  initiative  in  the  context  of  an  increasingly  offensive  jihad. 
This  allowed  them  to  effectively  control  several  districts  of  Najd,  in  particular, 
Al-Washm  and  Al-‘Arid.  They  were  also  able  to  successfully  repulse  new  attacks 
by  the  Banu  Khalid  and  the  Isma'ilis  of  Najran.  Together  with  these  military 
efforts,  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  continued  to  send  letters,  books,  and  emissaries  to 
the  various  regions  of  Arabia  in  the  hope  of  winning  religious  dignitaries  over 
to  his  ideas.  In  1771,  for  example,  he  sent  one  of  his  leading  disciples  to  Mecca 
to  debate  the  central  foundations  of  Islamic  Law  and  dogma  with  the  holy  city’s 
most  prominent  ulama.54  As  before,  the  three  O’s  were  inseparably  linked  to 
one  another. 

The  capture  of  Riyadh  in  1773  represented  another  turning  point  in  the  ca- 
reer of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab.  Throughout  the  preceding  period,  the  charismatic 
founder  of  Hanbali-Wahhabism  seemed  to  dominate  the  nascent  politico- 
religious  entity.  Indeed,  Ibn  Saud,  who  is  considered  the  first  Saudi  sovereign, 
appears  to  have  been  no  more  than  the  secular  arm  of  the  nascent  tradition. 
One  may  suppose  that  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  was  in  a position  to  permanently 
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control  both  the  political  and  religious  domains  had  he  wished  to  do  so.  But 
one  must  always  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  he  was  first  and  foremost  a religious 
actor  pursuing  purely  religious  goals  on  the  path  to  eternal  salvation.  As  with 
many  reformers,  the  state  was  not  for  him  an  objective  in  itself  but  rather  a 
means  to  realizing  the  three  O’s.  Having  concluded  that  the  political  entity 
was  strong  enough  to  protect  the  nascent  religious  tradition,  in  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life  he  withdrew  from  all  temporal  affairs  in  order  to  devote  himself 
to  worship,  writing,  and  teaching.55  He  thus  handed  all  of  his  duties  (in  par- 
ticular, that  of  treasurer)  over  to  his  faithful  ally  and  follower,  one  of  the  first  to 
rally  to  his  cause,  Abd  al-Aziz  ibn  Muhammad  ibn  Saud  (d.  r8o3)— who  may 
be  considered  the  first  genuine  Saudi  sovereign.  Abd  al-Aziz  ibn  Muhammad 
ibn  Saud  soon  proved  himself  to  be  worthy  of  the  shaykh’s  trust.  In  fewer  than 
twenty  years,  he  succeeded  in  unifying  Najd  for  the  first  time  under  a single 
authority.  Indeed,  he  was  preparing  for  the  final  assault  on  Al-Ahsa’  when,  in 
1792,  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  died  in  Al-Dir‘iyya.56 

Before  we  return  to  the  doctrine  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab,  a last  point  should 
be  emphasized.  Nascent  Hanbali-Wahhabism  and  the  passions  to  which  it  gave 
rise  were  purely  local  phenomena.  They  hardly  exceeded  the  framework  of  the 
Arabian  Peninsula  and  its  immediate  environs  (in  particular,  Basra  and  Da- 
mascus). The  action  of  the  shaykh  hardly  aroused  the  interest  of  the  Ottoman 
authorities,  whose  documents  only  mention  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  — and  then 
only  in  passing— in  1749. 57  In  response  to  a missive  from  the  emir  of  Mecca 
concerning  the  measures  to  be  taken  against  this  emergent  tradition,  which  was 
seen  as  a heretical  sect,  the  Ottoman  Porte  simply  ordered  the  emir  to  person- 
ally handle  this  “provincial”  and  “unimportant”  problem.58  The  authorities  in 
Istanbul  no  doubt  felt  they  had  more  important  business  in  the  Balkans,  the 
Caucasus,  and  along  the  frontiers  with  Persia. 

Similarly,  the  intellectual  and  military  struggles  mentioned  above  only  rarely 
exceeded  the  local  Sunni  framework.  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab’s  most  determined 
detractors  belonged  to  the  four  schools  of  Sunni  Islam.  And,  for  the  most  part, 
the  struggle  took  place  within  Hanbalism.  The  majority  of  the  shaykh’s  letters 
were  addressed  to  Hanbali  dignitaries,  and  most  of  the  nascent  Saudi  entity’s 
military  campaigns  were  directed  against  oases  and  tribes  of  Najd  whose  popu- 
lations were  mainly  Hanbali.  Contemporaneous  annalists,  such  as  Ibn  Yusuf 
and  Ibn  Abbad,  saw  nothing  exceptional  in  the  military  campaigns  carried 
out  by  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab’s  supporters.  On  the  contrary,  such  combat  was, 
in  their  view,  a “routine”  part  of  the  struggles  between  kindreds  and  oases  that 
had  for  several  centuries  punctuated  the  history  of  the  region.59  This  observa- 
tion reflects  a reality  on  the  ground:  it  took  the  shaykh  and  his  supporters  no 
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fewer  than  thirty-three  years  of  intellectual  and  military  struggle  to  politically 
dominate  nearly  all  of  Najd.  The  job  was  complex  and  victory  was  less  clearly 
preordained  than  some  teleological  readings  of  Saudi  history  would  lead  one 
to  believe. 

THE  KEY  WORDS  OF  IBN  ABD  AL-WAHHAB’s  DOCTRINE 

Far  from  being  an  innovator,  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  only  adapted 
and  simplified  classic  Hanbali  doctrines  in  the  service  of  his  religious  ideal.  Fie 
was  not  a great  intellectual  like  Ibn  Qudama,  Ibn  Taymiyya,  or  Ibn  al-Qayyim 
but  rather  an  activist  who  shied  away  from  nothing  to  impose  his  ideas.60  Adopt- 
ing a “messianic”  approach,  he  claimed  that  the  True  Religion  had  been  per- 
verted by  the  heterodox  beliefs  and  practices  of  his  contemporaries.  Energetic 
action  was  thus  necessary  to  reform  and  restore  it.  Like  any  self-respecting 
founder  of  a counterreligion,  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  claimed  to  possess  the  truth 
and,  in  that  measure,  access  to  the  path  of  eternal  salvation.  This  premise  marks 
a break  with  classic  Flanbalism:  while  it  claimed  preeminence  vis-a-vis  all  other 
currents  of  Islam,  as  we  saw  above,  it  never  pretended  to  hold  a monopoly  on 
the  truth. 

All  of  the  shaykh’s  work  and  action  tended  to  establish  a distinction  between 
true  and  false,  between  two  antagonistic  worlds:  the  world  of  Islam  and  the 
world  of  ignorance  of  the  True  Religion  ( al-jahiliyya ).61  While  the  inhabitants 
of  the  first  sphere  scrupulously  observed  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy,  those  of  the 
second  worshipped  the  taghut  (the  idol)  and  found  themselves  in  “the  state  of 
whoever  oversteps  the  proper  limits  of  worshipping  God,  the  obligation  to  fol- 
low the  Sunna  of  the  Prophet,  and  the  obedience  due  the  authorities.”62 

For  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab,  the  Muslim  world,  understood  as  Najd  and  its  en- 
virons—the  only  regions  he  knew— had  fallen  into  jahiliyya  because  of  the 
neglect  of  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy  and  the  adoption  of  superstitious  prac- 
tices. He  rose  up  against  precisely  these  practices,  which  he  saw  as  a form  of 
idolatry  amounting  to  jahiliyya.  His  first  objective  was  to  purify  Islamic  Law  and 
dogma  of  all  blameworthy  innovations  and  return  to  a “pure”  religion,  that  of 
the  time  of  the  Prophet  and  the  pious  ancestors  ( al-salaf  al-salih).  In  order  to 
do  this,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  redefine  the  concept  of  divine  unity  ( tawhid ) 
as  the  foundation  for  the  Muslim  religion’s  “revival.”  According  to  Ibn  Abd 
al-Wahhab,  taw’hid  had  three  components:  tawhid  al-rububiyya  (the  sovereign 
unity  of  divine  power),  which  consists  of  the  objective  recognition  of  divine 
unity  and  omnipotence;  tawhid  al-uluhiyya  (unity  of  worship),  or  the  subjective 
fact  of  recognizing  God  alone  as  one’s  master;  and  finally,  tawhid  al-asma’  wa 
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al-sifat  (the  affirmation  of  the  unity  of  divine  names  and  attributes)63  as  they 
were  set  out  by  Ibn  Sahman:  “We  describe  God  as  Himself  and  his  Prophet 
did.  We  do  not  transform  the  terms  of  the  Qur’an  and  the  Sunna  . . . God  is 
not  comparable  to  anything.”64  The  concept  of  tawhid,  in  other  words,  does 
not  uniquely  consist  of  the  recognition  of  a single,  incomparable,  sovereign, 
and  all-powerful  God.  It  also  presupposes  that  the  individual  and  collective 
serve  him  since  obedience  to  him  is  the  aim  of  everything.  To  that  end,  one 
should  employ  the  “means”  that  God  himself  recommended.65  This  amounts 
to  nothing  more  or  less  than  strict  observance  of  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy  in 
conformity  with  Hanbali  doctrine.66 

Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  held  that  the  only  true  creed  was  the  Hanbali  creed, 
the  very  same  as  that  professed  by  the  first  three  generations  of  Muslims  (‘ aqi - 
dat  al-salaf).67  In  addition  to  movements  that  had  disappeared  several  centuries 
earlier,  such  as  the  Jahmites  and  the  Mu’tazilites,  he  firmly  but  summarily  con- 
demned the  speculative  theology  of  the  Ash’arites  and  the  Shiites  for  its  failure 
to  observe  tawhid  al-asma’  wa  al-sifat  (the  affirmation  of  the  unity  of  divine 
names  and  attributes).68 

But  the  shaykh’s  denunciations  were  mainly  directed  against  Sufism  and  the 
practices  of  popular  Islam,  which  in  his  view  violated  the  very  essence  of  tawhid 
al-ruhuhiyya  and  taw’hid  al-uluhiyya.  Indeed,  he  held  that  extracanonical  pil- 
grimages; the  cult  of  the  saints,  places,  and  objects;  the  cenobitic  life;  religious 
brotherhoods;  divinatory  practices;  and  so  on  were  forms  of  associationism  (, al - 
shirk ) and  idolatry  ( al-wathaniyya ).69  In  keeping  with  a fundamental  rule  of  Mus- 
lim law,  which  stipulates  that  one  must  prepare  to  defend  oneself  against  evil 
before  attending  to  the  good  ( dar ’ al-mafasid  muqaddam  ‘ala  jalb  al-masalih), 
he  roundly  condemned  Sufism  as  it  was  practiced  by  his  contemporaries.70 

Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab’s  hatred  of  idolatry  even  led  him  to  forbid  all  forms  of 
worship  devoted  to  the  Prophet.  For  in  his  view,  “[Loving  the  Prophet]  is  to 
take  him  for  one’s  guide  and  love  and  respect  him  without  fear,  demonstrate 
active  submission  to  the  Sunna,  stop  where  it  stops,  finish  where  it  finishes,  in 
the  principles  of  the  religion  and  the  domain  of  their  application  alike,  in  the 
external  meaning  of  the  Law  and  its  deeper  meaning  alike.”71 

While  he  authorized  believers  to  visit  the  Prophet’s  tomb  and  pray  for  him, 
he  forbade  them  from  considering  their  visits  or  prayers  as  constituting  a form 
of  a pilgrimage.  He  even  more  strongly  rejected  the  idea  that  they  should  be 
used  as  an  occasion  for  soliciting  miraculous  intervention  on  the  part  of  the 
Prophet.  In  his  eyes,  even  the  Prophet’s  intercession  on  behalf  of  believers  on 
the  last  day  of  judgment  could  not  take  place  without  divine  authorization.  In 
the  same  vein,  he  claimed  that  with  the  exception  of  the  rights  recognized  by 
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sharia,  the  descendants  of  the  Prophet  could  lay  claim  to  no  particular  tem- 
poral or  religious  status.72  In  order  to  discourage  idolatrous  practices,  Ibn  Abd 
al-Wahhab  temporarily  prohibited  this  group  from  wearing  distinctive  clothing 
(usually  green  in  color).  Similarly,  he  forbade  believers  from  prostrating  be- 
fore the  Prophet’s  descendants  or  kissing  their  hands,  feet,  or  clothes.  Finally, 
he  condemned  the  endogamy  practiced  by  Sharifian  families  and  called  upon 
them  to  open  up  to  outsiders.  As  a consequence,  he  proclaimed  that  the  clause 
of  equivalence  was  not  required  in  a marriage  between  Arabs.75 

These  drastic  measures  to  counter  associationism  do  not  mean  that  Ibn  Abd 
al-Wahhab  did  not  recognize  saintliness  ( al-wilaya ).  On  the  contrary,  he  admit- 
ted the  existence  from  time  immemorial  of  devout  people  who,  thanks  to  their 
scrupulous  observance  of  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy,  were  able  to  achieve  saint- 
liness and  even  succeeded  in  producing  miracles  ( al-karamat ).  Such  miracles, 
however,  were  in  his  view  more  a matter  of  divine  potency  than  of  any  super- 
natural power  on  the  part  of  the  saint,  who,  alone,  could  not  cure  the  sick  or 
fulfill  wishes  or  intercede  with  God.74 

This  fear  of  falling  into  associationism  and  idolatry  is  at  the  very  core  of  Ibn 
Abd  al-Wahhab’s  doctrine  and  raises  the  question  of  exclusivism.  All  counter- 
religions are  in  effect  based  on  the  exclusion  of  other  forms  of  religiosity,  which 
are  seen  as  abnormal.  But  exclusivism  is  expressed  in  various  ways,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  emergent  traditions  in  which  the  vision  of  “the  Other”  remains 
unstable  and  incomplete. 

Far  from  departing  from  this  rule,  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab’s  shifting  views  on 
the  matter  were  confirmation  of  it— more  a reflection  of  circumstantial  and 
emotional  responses  than  of  scholastic  positions  that  had  been  arrived  at  af- 
ter sober  reflection.75  While  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  religious  precepts  he 
advocated  represented  true  Islam,  he  always  hesitated  when  describing  his  ri- 
vals and  enemies,  as  the  terminology  employed  in  his  writings  shows.  These 
included  such  terms  as  kufr  (unbelief),  shirk  (associationism),  din  al-jahiliyya 
(pre-Islamic  religion),  nifaq  (hypocrisy),  ridda  (apostasy),  fisq  (impiety),  dalal 
(deviation),  al-isyan  (disobedience),  and  so  on.76  He  used  certain  of  these  terms 
interchangeably  and  without  hierarchization  to  designate  a single  person  or 
phenomenon." 

Because  of  the  absence  of  a performative  body  equivalent  to  the  ecumeni- 
cal councils  of  the  Catholic  Church,  these  various  notions  had  never  been 
defined  in  a normative  manner.  There  is  thus  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact 
that  the  frontiers  between  them  should  be  shifting  or  their  use  confused.  What’s 
more,  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  distinguished  between  the  three  forms  of  tawhid 
mentioned  above.  Each  is  as  much  a matter  of  orthodoxy  as  of  orthopraxy,  a 
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fact  that  rendered  any  infraction,  however  minor,  punishable  by  exclusion.  If 
the  shaykh  had  systematically  delivered  the  maximum  punishment— that  is, 
excommunication  (al-takfir) —the  Muslim  community  as  he  defined  it  would 
have  been  no  more  than  a small  sect  of  the  elected.78  That,  however,  was  not 
his  objective  at  all.  In  practice,  he  employed  the  various  notions  of  exclusion 
(no  doubt  in  an  unconscious  manner)  in  such  a way  as  to  leave  the  door  open 
to  a possible  return  to  the  “straight  and  narrow  path.”79  Many  more  examples 
could  be  cited  here.  Two,  in  particular,  reflect  the  terminological  confusion 
mentioned  above  as  well  as  the  desire  for  a return  to  the  “straight  and  narrow 
path.”  While  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  did  indeed  excommunicate  several  groups 
and  individuals  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  incapable  of  achieving  salvation, 
he  elsewhere  declared  that  no  one  could  possess  knowledge  of  the  individual’s 
ultimate  fate  since  the  human  mind  is  incapable  of  divining  the  reality  of  the 
heart.80  Similarly,  he  excluded  the  Ash'arites  from  Sunnism  because  of  their  use 
of  speculative  theology.81  Yet  he  elsewhere  claimed  to  accept,  after  examina- 
tion, a large  part  of  the  work  of  al-Ghazali  (d.  1111),  one  of  the  most  important 
leaders  of  the  Asharite  school.82 

In  order  to  better  apply  divine  prescription,  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  called  upon 
believers  to  free  themselves  from  latter-day  glosses  and  manuals.  He  also  encour- 
aged the  practice  of  ijtihad  (the  activity  of  interpretation).83  Only  the  Qur’an, 
the  Sunna,  and  the  consensus  of  the  first  three  generations  of  Muslims  were 
thus  considered  legitimate  sources  of  Muslim  Law.  However,  there  was  noth- 
ing revolutionary  about  his  calls  for  ijtihad : Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  simply  wished 
to  base  every  legal  norm  on  evidence  ( adilla , sing,  dalil)  directly  drawn  from 
the  Qur’an,  the  Sunna,  or  the  consensus.  In  other  respects,  he  was  a “classic” 
Hanbali  who,  apart  from  the  works  of  Ibn  Taymiyya  and  Ibn  al-Qayyim,  relied 
mainly  on  the  very  latter-day  glosses  and  manuals  he  otherwise  vigorously  de- 
nounced. In  order  to  better  understand  the  text  of  the  Qur’an,  for  example,  the 
shaykh  and  his  disciplines  drew  upon  the  most  traditional  and  popular  Quranic 
exegetes  of  the  Sunni  world,  including  al-Tabari  (d.  923),  al-Baydawi  (d.  1316), 
Ibn  Kathir  (d.  1373),  and  al-Suyuti  (d.  1505). 84  Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  he 
recognized  the  validity  of  the  four  legal  schools  of  Sunni  Islam.  Each  believer 
could,  in  his  view,  follow  the  school  of  his  choice  on  the  condition  that  he 
profess  the  Hanbali  creed.  The  historiographer  of  the  first  Saudi  Emirate,  Ibn 
Ghannam  (d.  1810),  was  thus  Malikite  in  law  and  Hanbali  in  theology.  This 
practice  was  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  history  of  Hanbalism,  which  is,  it  is 
to  be  recalled,  at  once  a theological  and  a legal  tradition. 

The  same  continuity  can  be  observed  in  the  political  domain,  where  Ibn  Abd 
al-Wahhab  contented  himself  with  adopting  the  main  ideas  of  Ibn  Taymiyya 
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and  Ibn  al-Qayyim.  He  believed  that  the  main  function  of  any  political  en- 
tity was  to  see  to  it  that  orthodoxy,  orthopraxy,  and  the  political  order— that  is, 
sharia,  the  real  mystical  body  of  the  community— be  respected.  The  nature 
and  form  of  this  entity  was  not  important  in  his  eyes.  As  a consequence,  the 
Caliphate  as  an  institution  was  not  indispensable  to  the  proper  functioning  of 
society.85  According  to  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab,  each  sovereign  in  the  lands  of  Islam 
is  legitimate  regardless  of  his  origin  or  the  manner  in  which  he  came  to  power 
provided  that  he  sees  to  it  that  the  three  O’s  are  respected.  His  subjects  then 
owe  him  absolute  fidelity  whatever  his  policies,  and  all  rebellion  is  categori- 
cally condemned.86  Cooperation  and  good  council  are  encouraged  in  order 
to  reform  those  in  power  so  that  they  will  promote  the  interests  of  the  popula- 
tion and  the  religion.  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  thus  in  no  way  aspired  to  establish 
a universal  Caliphate  or  compete  with  the  Ottoman  Empire.  His  fundamental 
objective  was  to  create  a sound  and  stable  platform  for  spreading  his  ideas.  In 
his  view,  there  was  absolutely  no  need  for  those  who  could  already  profess  the 
True  Religion  where  they  found  themselves  to  carry  out  a hijra  (expatriation)  to 
the  territories  under  the  control  of  the  Saudi  Emirate.87 

As  we  have  seen,  jihad  was  only  an  emergent  effect  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab ’s 
predication.  This  is  reflected  in  his  writings,  which  only  rarely  mention  the 
practice.  On  the  basis  of  the  scant  information  available  and  in  light  of  the 
shaylch’s  actions  (and  those  of  his  followers),  it  can  be  concluded  that  Ibn  Abd 
al-Wahhab’s  ideas  on  jihad  were  only  a repetition  of  classic  Sunni  opinions,  in 
particular,  those  expressed  by  Ibn  al-Qayyim. 88  In  many  Islamic  writings,  the 
term  “jihad”  is  used  for  the  purposes  of  mobilization  or  even  as  a “catch-all” 
term  rather  than  as  a juridico-religious  concept.  There  is  thus  nothing  extraor- 
dinary about  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab’s  understanding  of  jihad:  in  his  case,  one  finds 
neither  an  outrageously  aggressive  attitude  nor  a plan  for  expansion  or  desire 
to  subjugate  others  by  force.  In  sum,  he  had  no  messianic  conception  of  “holy 
war.”  On  the  contrary,  as  we  have  seen,  the  better  part  of  his  writing  on  the 
subject  concerns  defensive  jihad.89 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  FUTURE: 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

While  the  actions  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  were  initially  a matter  of  individual 
initiative,  he  quickly  realized  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  a corpus, 
train  disciples,  and  acculturate  the  population.  His  objective  was  not  simply  to 
successfully  revive  the  True  Religion  but  also  to  perpetuate  and  spread  it.  In 
other  words,  the  charismatic  leader  aspired  to  perpetuate  his  ideas  and  con- 
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victions  by  organizing  a tradition  and  establishing  a corporation  responsible 
for  protecting  and  transmitting  them.  It  goes  without  saying  that  organization, 
training,  and  transmission  were  overlapping  processes.  For  the  sake  of  conve- 
nience, however,  I will  discuss  each  separately. 

As  I have  already  indicated  on  many  occasions,  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  did  not 
stand  out  for  his  intellectual  production.  His  writings  are  a near  systematic  re- 
prise of  the  classic  Hanbali  corpus,  his  main  contribution  being  to  render  this 
generally  very  elitist  production  accessible  to  a larger  public.  It  seems  clear 
that  his  primary  preoccupation  was  not  to  produce  original  work  but  rather 
to  pass  on  what  he  believed  to  be  eternal  ideas.  This  desire  is  reflected  in  his 
writing  style:  the  use  of  flowing,  sometimes  dialect-inflected  language  featuring 
frequent  enumeration  to  assist  in  memorization  of  the  articles  of  faith  and  legal 
orders.  These  were  short  texts  aimed  at  facilitating  learning  and  diffusion  in  a 
region  where  paper  was  a rare  commodity  and  few  knew  how  to  read.90 

We  can  divide  the  writings  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  into  five  categories: 

1.  Catechisms:  These  are  small  works  that  present  the  main  articles  of 
Hanbali- Wahhabi  faith  and  morality,  with  examples  drawn  from  Quranic 
verses  and  prophetic  traditions.  The  main  catechisms  are  The  Book  of  the 
Unity  of  God  ( Kitab  al-tawhid),  Clarification  of  the  Doubts  ( Khashf  al- 
shubuhat)  The  Three  Fundamental  Principles  [of  Divine  Unity]  ( al-Usul 
al-thalatha) , The  Excellent  Virtues  of  Islam  ( Fada’il  al-islam),  and  The  In- 
culcation of  the  Foundations  of  Dogma  in  the  Population  (Talqin  usul  al- 
‘aqida  lil-awamm).91 

2.  Anthologies:  These  are  collections  bringing  together  most  Quranic  verses 
and  prophetic  traditions,  interspersed  with  brief  commentaries  on  specific 
questions  such  as  the  deadly  sins  and  the  end  of  the  world.92 

3.  Precis:  These  take  the  form  of  books  in  which  he  sought  to  condense  and 
render  clearer  and  more  accessible  other  works  considered  indispensable 
to  the  training  of  his  disciples  and  followers.  He  thus  summarized  Ibn 
Hisham’s  hagiography  of  the  Prophet  ( al-Sira ),  the  legal  works  of  Ibn  al- 
Qayyim,  Shams  al-din  ibn  Qudarna  and  al-Mardawi,  and  several  works  of 
Ahmad  ibn  Taymiyya.93 

4.  Commentaries:  Notes  of  various  length  on  aspects  of  Muslim  Law,  treat- 
ing them  from  a methodological  ( ijtihad , disagreements  between  ularna, 
etc.)  or  practical  (prayer,  ablutions,  death,  etc.)  point  of  view.94 

5.  Letters  and  fatawa:  These  bring  together  the  missives  and  responses  that 
Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  addressed  to  his  followers  or  enemies  at  various  points 
in  his  career.  While  they  contain  invaluable  historical  information,  they 
simply  reiterate  the  shaykh’s  principal  religious  ideas.95 
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Simplicity,  brevity,  and  above  all  coherence  are  the  common  denominators 
of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab ’s  writings.  His  aim  was  clear:  to  restore  the  three  O’s 
around  the  concept  of  divine  unity,  al-taM’hid.  Some  of  his  texts— in  particular, 
those  concerning  questions  of  dogma  — were  to  become  key  elements  in  the 
formation  of  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition. 

Like  all  charismatic  leaders,  the  Najdi  preacher  surrounded  himself  from  the 
start  of  his  predication  with  faithful  disciples  and  oversaw  their  instruction  so 
that  they  might  help  spread  his  ideas.  Indeed,  he  believed  that  ‘ilm  (religious 
knowledge)  was  the  noblest  vocation  and  entailed  the  heaviest  responsibilities 
since  those  who  practice  it  are  seen  as  the  heirs  of  the  Prophets.  In  this  respect, 
they  are  responsible  for  protecting  the  mystical  body  of  Islam:  sharia.  Ibn  Abd 
al-Wahhab  thus  attached  particular  importance  to  training  his  disciples.  As  we 
have  seen,  following  the  conquest  of  Riyadh  in  1773,  the  shaykh  withdrew  from 
worldly  affairs  in  order  to  devote  himself  fully  to  writing  and,  above  all,  teach- 
ing. He  was  no  doubt  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  entire  edifice  he  had  constructed 
depended  on  the  solidity  of  the  nascent  tradition  and  the  body  that  would  pro- 
tect it  after  his  death. 

The  methods  of  instruction  and  sites  of  socialization  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab 
chose  hardly  differed  from  those  found  throughout  the  Muslim  world  since  the 
High  Middle  Ages.  Courses  were  held  at  the  mosque  or  in  the  shaykh’s  home. 
Instruction  was  for  the  most  part  based  on  reading,  annotation,  and  systematic 
memorization  of  the  Qur’an,  the  Sunna,  and  several  classical  textbooks  of  law 
and  theology.  As  the  shaykh’s  ideas  gained  ground,  Al-Dir‘iyya  became  a meet- 
ing place  for  many  student  delegations,  most  of  which  lacked  resources.  Ibn 
Abd  al-Wahhab  did  everything  in  his  power  to  ensure  them  decent  living  condi- 
tions. This  is  why,  for  a long  period,  he  sought  loans  from  the  notables  of  the 
oasis.  The  spoils  that  had  been  amassed  through  military  conquest  allowed  him 
to  reimburse  his  debts  and  also  pay  the  salaries  of  all  religious  personnel.96 

At  the  end  of  their  training,  the  apprentice  ulama  received  an  ijaza  from  the 
master  authorizing  them  to  teach  and  issue  fatawa  in  keeping  with  his  doctrine. 
Thus,  the  principal  disciples  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  became  officials  who  oc- 
cupied the  main  juridico-religious  posts  within  the  Saudi  Emirate,  including 
the  prestigious  office  of  judge  ( qadi ).  Less  accomplished  disciples,  for  their  part, 
were  dispatched  to  the  region’s  major  tribes  to  spread  the  teachings  of  the  “new” 
tradition.  But  while  the  preacher  had  disciples  from  all  regions  of  Najd  and  all 
social  categories,  he  showed  a clear  preference  for  his  descendants.  Born  into 
an  important  kindred  of  ulama,  he  tried  to  perpetuate  this  heritage  by  giving 
his  children  and  grandchildren  the  best  training  and  granting  them  the  most 
prestigious  offices.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  his  sons  controlled  the  main  re- 
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ligious  posts  of  the  capital,  overseeing  the  largest  mosques,  education,  and  the 
magistrate.97  In  1792,  one  of  them,  Abd  Allah,  succeeded  him  at  the  head  of  the 
religious  establishment.  By  favoring  his  descendants,  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  con- 
sciously perpetuated  the  local  patrimonial  system,  in  which  offices  and  privi- 
leges were  passed  on  within  a single  line.  Unconsciously,  he  drew  upon  the  Sufi 
model,  which  he  had  tirelessly  condemned  throughout  his  life.  In  this  model, 
the  descendants  of  a tradition’s  founder  are  the  nearly  exclusive  heirs  of  his 
charisma  and  thus  of  his  ideas  and  duties.  Over  time,  the  patrimonial  tendency 
within  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition  and  corporation  would  only  deepen.98 1 
will  return  to  this  point  again. 

The  establishment  of  a corpus  and  the  creation  of  a corporation  not  only 
aimed  to  preserve  and  transmit  the  True  Religion  but  also  sought  to  oversee 
the  population  and  lead  it  to  salvation.99  One  of  the  main  objectives  of  any  re- 
ligious tradition  and  its  representatives  is  to  have  followers.  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab 
endeavored  to  “convert”  the  local  population  by  means  of  teaching,  writing, 
and  coercion. 

Throughout  his  career,  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  organized  simplified  instruc- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  population.100  He  wrote  several  simplified  textbooks 
intended  to  be  read  or  recited  before  popular  assemblies,  particularly  after 
prayers.101  He  also  held  special  meetings  to  answer  the  population’s  various 
questions.102  He  sent  dozens  of  disciples  to  all  regions  of  Najd,  in  particular, 
to  the  Bedouin  tribes.103  In  order  to  impose  his  doctrine  in  the  public  sphere, 
he  obliged  the  people  to  perform  collective  prayer,  respect  the  law  in  their 
commercial  transactions,  and  so  on.104  In  sum,  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  established 
a veritable  acculturation  machine.  The  results  were  more  than  encouraging. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  the  district  of  Al-‘Arid,  in  the  heart  of  Najd,  had  been 
once  and  for  all  “Hanbali-Wahhabized.”  The  region’s  other  districts,  which  had 
been  politically  subjugated,  were  to  gradually  follow  suit. 
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HANBALUWAHHABISM  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century 

Grandeur  and  Decadence 

POLITICAL  EXPANSION  AND  THE  FIRST 
ATTEMPT  AT  DOCTRINAL  ROUTINIZATION 

Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab’s  death  in  1792  does  not  seem  to  have  di- 
minished the  determination  of  his  descendants  and  disciples,  who  continued 
to  actively  promote  his  ideas.  A genuine  and  nearly  permanent  division  of  la- 
bor between  the  religious  and  political  authorities  emerged:  the  Sauds  hence- 
forth dominated  the  political,  military,  and  financial  space  while  the  shaykh’s 
descendants  and  followers  monopolized  the  juridico-religious  space.  Political 
power  and  religious  authority  worked  side  by  side  to  impose  the  three  O’s.  Emir 
Abd  al-Aziz  ibn  Muhammad  ibn  Saud  (d.  1803)  continued  to  oversee  politico- 
military  affairs,  while  Abd  Allah  ibn  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  (d.  1829) 
took  charge  of  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  corporation.1 

Emir  Abd  al-Aziz  pursued  the  attacks  he  had  begun  against  the  province 
of  Al-Ahsa’  in  1784.  Profiting  from  dissension  within  the  Banu  Khalid  confed- 
eration, he  intensified  raids  between  1790  and  1795.  The  military  effort  was 
coupled  with  a religious  polemic  led  by  the  ulama  against  other  Muslim  tradi- 
tions, in  particular,  Shiism.  Abd  Allah  ibn  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab’s 
main  work,  now  lost,  was  a refutation  of  Shia  doctrines.  In  one  of  his  fatawa, 
he  accused  the  Shiites  of  associationism  ( al-shirk ) because  of  their  cult  of  the 
saints.  He  nevertheless  pulled  back  from  once  and  for  all  excommunicating 
them.  In  keeping  with  a classic  Hanbali  opinion,  he  considered  imprisonment 
or  flagellation  sufficient  to  bring  them  to  repent  or  withdraw  from  the  public 
sphere.2  The  province  of  Al-Ahsa’  was  conquered  by  preaching  and  the  sword 
in  1795.  With  this  done,  Hanbali-Wahhabi  preachers,  imams,  and  judges  were 
immediately  dispatched  to  supervise  and  acculturate  the  local  populations.3 
Apart  from  the  moral  and  symbolic  effects  that  it  produced  as  a sign  of  divine 
election  and  support,  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  conquest  also  had  clear  economic 
consequences.  The  spoils  amassed  and  taxes  collected  in  Al-Ahsa’,  a prosperous 
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commercial  and  agricultural  province,  considerably  reinforced  the  power  of 
the  emergent  Saudi  Emirate. 

The  military  victories  scored  by  representatives  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab’s  pred- 
ication worried  the  political  and  religious  elites  of  Mecca,  who  vainly  addressed 
a petition  to  Istanbul  begging  the  Porte  to  intervene  and  put  an  end  to  this  dan- 
ger.4 In  late  1795,  the  emir  of  Mecca,  Ghalib  (1788-1812),  thus  decided  to  take 
matters  into  his  own  hands,  launching  a series  of  attacks  on  Saudi  territories. 
The  campaign  ended  with  a crushing  defeat.5  Though  they  had  not  opened  the 
hostilities,  the  shaykh’s  followers  were  the  fortunate  beneficiaries  of  the  war’s 
emergent  effects.  The  Saudi  Emirate  no  doubt  realized  that  its  mobilizing  ide- 
ology gave  it  an  advantage  vis-a-vis  the  region’s  other  forces,  making  it  the  Ara- 
bian Peninsula’s  leading  military  power.  The  time  had  come  to  profit  from  this 
to  enlarge  the  emirate’s  territory  and  spread  the  Elanbali-Wahhabi  tradition. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  precise  plan  of  expansion  for  the  preceding 
period,  and  the  emir  of  Mecca’s  unexpected  victory  gave  rise  to  a policy  of 
conquest.  Between  1796  and  1798,  the  Saudi  Emirate  easily  seized  the  province 
of  Asir  after  winning  over  several  local  chiefs  attracted  by  the  ideas  of  Ibn  Abd 
al-Wahhab  and  the  dynamism  of  the  Saudi  Emirate.  In  1796,  a number  of  raids 
were  launched  against  the  region  of  Najran,  which  was  obliged  to  recognize 
the  sovereignty  of  Al-Dir‘iyya  and  pay  tribute.  The  same  year,  Qatar  was  con- 
quered. Seven  years  later,  the  sultan  of  Oman  paid  tribute  to  the  Saudi  Emirate 
and  gave  a free  hand  to  Hanbali-Wahhabi  preachers  on  his  territory.6  Military 
expansion  thus  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  spread  of  the  shaykh’s  ideas,  par- 
ticularly among  sedentary  populations.  Sometimes,  the  ideas  preceded  military 
conquest.  For  example,  during  the  pilgrimage  of  1800,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
southwestern  province  of  Jazan  was  won  over  to  Hanbali-Wahhabi  doctrine. 
He  thus  decided  to  travel  to  Al-Dir‘iyya  in  order  to  learn  more  about  it.  His  stay 
in  the  Saudi  capital  only  strengthened  his  beliefs.  Returning  home,  he  began 
to  propagate  Hanbali-Wahhabism,  and  his  mission  was  a success:  a large  part  of 
the  population  embraced  the  new  tradition.7 

Between  1795  and  1798,  Mecca  found  itself  nearly  encircled  by  the  Saudi 
Emirate.  In  order  to  calm  the  situation  and  dispel  misunderstandings,  Emir 
Abd  al-Aziz  sent  a delegation  of  ulama  to  the  holy  city  to  explain  the  orthodox 
foundations  of  their  actions  and  doctrine  to  local  elites.8  The  effort  met  with 
failure,  but  several  events  obliged  the  emir  of  Mecca  to  reconsider  his  stance:9 
the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  1798,  which  had  cut  the  Hijaz 
off  from  the  Ottoman  Empire  (itself  caught  up  in  a host  of  economic  and  politi- 
cal problems);  the  failure  of  an  attack  launched  on  Saudi  territory  by  Iraqi  tribal 
confederations  at  the  instigation  of  the  Ottoman  governor  of  Baghdad;  and  the 
victory  of  Saudi  troops  against  the  emir  himself.  The  two  parties  thus  entered 
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negotiations,  the  main  outcome  of  which  was  a six-year  truce,  authorization  for 
Saudi  subjects  to  participate  in  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  an  agreement  to 
share  influence  over  nomadic  tribes  on  the  frontiers  of  Najd  and  the  Hijaz.10 
Far  from  being  a concession  on  the  part  of  the  Hanbali-Wahhabis,  this  ne- 
gotiated settlement  was  yet  another  example  of  action  modeled  on  prophetic 
gesture.  Flad  not  the  Prophet  of  Islam  signed  the  al-FIudaybiyya  agreement 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca,  an  agreement  that  stipulated  a ten-year  truce, 
authorization  for  Muslims  to  carry  out  the  pilgrimage,  and  shared  influence 
over  certain  tribes?11  Thanks  to  the  intense  activity  of  Hanbali-Wahhabi  agents 
and  the  economic  advantages  offered  by  the  possibility  of  future  conquests,  the 
tribes  under  joint  guardianship  ultimately  decided  to  follow  the  example  of  this 
“blessed”  epoch  and  joined  ranks  with  the  Saudis  around  r8o2.12  By  winning 
them  over,  Emir  Saud  ibn  Abd  al-Aziz  (r8o3-r8r4)  was  able  to  tighten  his  vise 
grip  on  Mecca  before  once  and  for  all  conquering  it  in  r8o6.1? 

According  to  available  Saudi,  Ottoman,  and  European  sources,  once  most 
of  the  Hijaz  had  been  conquered,  the  emir  imposed  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy 
in  the  public  sphere  with  help  from  the  ulama.  This  move  was  reflected  in  the 
destruction  of  certain  places  of  popular  worship,  the  organization  of  obligatory 
collective  prayer,  a prohibition  on  silk  clothing  and  the  use  of  tobacco,  the 
abolition  of  extracanonical  taxes,  the  application  of  legal  punishments,  and  so 
on.14  It  also  brought  order  and  security,  allowing  Mecca  and  its  dependencies 
to  once  again  find  prosperity.15 

While  these  measures  were  being  pursued  on  the  ground,  the  head  of  the 
Hanbali-Wahhabi  establishment,  Abd  Allah  ibn  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al- 
Wahhab,  issued  a fatwa  setting  out  the  foundations  of  his  ideology  in  clear  and 
simple  language.  This  document  can  be  seen  as  the  first  systematic  exposition 
of  Hanbali-Wahhabi  doctrine  as  well  as  a (timid)  first  attempt  to  routinize  it— 
that  is,  to  move  from  the  stance  of  counterreligion  to  that  of  a religion  that 
interacts  with  other  religions. 

Abd  Allah  ibn  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  began  by  remarking  that  the 
fundamental  objective  of  the  message  preached  by  his  father  was  the  need  to 
reestablish  the  pure  and  absolute  unity  of  god  via  the  promotion  of  virtue  and 
the  prevention  of  vice  (al-amr  hi  al-maruf  wa  al-nahy  ‘an  al-munkar).  He  next 
enumerated  the  main  guidelines  of  Hanbali-Wahhabism:16 

• The  pious  ancestors  (al-salaf  al-salih),  that  is,  the  generations  of  Muslims 
who  lived  between  the  first  and  third  centuries  of  the  Hegira,  are  to  be 
scrupulously  imitated.  In  a certain  manner,  this  authorized  the  ulama  to 
call  into  question  legal  arrangements  elaborated  after  this  period. 
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Saintly  intercession  ( al-shafa'a ) with  God  is  an  illusion.  Anyone  practic- 
ing it  is  automatically  excommunicated  and  liable  to  capital  punishment, 
even  if  he  believes  in  divine  superiority. 

Collective  prayers  in  the  Grand  Mosque  of  Mecca  and  elsewhere  must 
be  led  by  a single  imam  from  one  of  the  four  schools  of  Sunni  Islam.  An 
end  should  thus  be  put  to  the  harmful  innovation  of  the  Mamluk  sultans 
(1250-1517),  who  divided  the  community  of  believers  by  permitting  each 
school  to  have  its  own  imam  to  lead  prayer. 

It  is  forbidden  to  speculate  on  the  matter  of  divine  attributes  on  the  basis  of 
the  speculative  theology  of  Ash'arism  and  Maturidism.  One  need  simply 
believe  without  trying  to  go  further,  in  keeping  with  the  famous  remark  of 
Malik  ibn  Anas  (d.  795):  “The  how  of  the  thing  escapes  us.  Believing  in  it 
is  a duty,  asking  questions  on  this  subject  is  blameful.”  In  other  words,  only 
the  Hanbali  ‘aqida  is  valid. 

While  the  disciples  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  are  Hanbalis  in  the  area  of  law 
( al-fiqh ),  they  nevertheless  recognize  the  authenticity  and  validity  of  the 
other  legal  schools  of  Sunnism.17 

No  Hanbali-Wahhabi  'alim  claims  to  be  an  absolute  mujtahid,  that  is,  to 
have  the  intellectual  capacity  necessary  to  deduce  a legal  norm  directly  from 
the  Qur’an  and  the  Sunna  without  reference  to  the  juridico-theological 
production  of  his  predecessors.  This,  however,  does  not  prevent  some  of 
them  from  deducing  new  legal  norms  by  drawing  upon  a clear  scriptural 
source. 

The  reference  works  used  by  the  Hanbali- Wahhabis  for  Qur’anic  exegesis 
are  classics  of  Sunnism:  al-Tabari  (d.  923),  al-Baghawi  (d.  1122),  al-Baydawi 
(d.  1292),  al-Khazin  (d.  1341),  Ibn  Kathir  (d.  1373),  al-Haddad  (d.  1398),  al- 
Suyuti  (d.  1505),  and  so  on.  In  what  concerns  the  prophetic  tradition,  they 
used  the  six  works  that  are  regarded  as  authoritative  in  the  Sunni  world,18 
accompanied  by  commentaries  on  these  texts  by  al-Nawawi  (d.  1278),  al- 
Qastalani  (d.  1517),  and  al-’Asqalani  (d.  1448). 

With  the  exception  of  a few  Sub  works  that  were  considered  heretical  — in 
particular,  those  of  Muhammad  ibn  Sulayman  al-Jazuli  (d.  1465)  and  Abd 
Allah  al-Yaffi  (d.  1367)19— no  book  was  to  be  destroyed. 

The  prophets,  particularly  Muhammad,  and  the  angels  can  intercede  on 
behalf  of  mankind  on  the  condition  that  it  is  recognized  that  absolute  au- 
thority belongs  to  God  in  conformity  with  a procedure  that  is  well-defined 
by  the  tradition. 

Muslim  saints,  who  strictly  observe  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy,  can  perform 
some  miracles  (al-karamat).  Nevertheless,  they  are  not  to  be  the  objects  of 
any  form  of  worship. 
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• All  men  are  equal  before  God.  As  a consequence,  the  descendants  of  the 
Prophet  are  to  be  loved  and  respected  in  conformity  with  the  tradition 
and  no  more  than  that.  The  descendants  of  the  Prophet  can  marry  any 
Muslim.20 

• Hanbali-Wahhabis  do  not  excommunicate  earlier  generations  of  Muslims. 
They  exclude  only  those  who  have  heard  their  call  and  yet  fail  to  apply  the 
divine  precepts  they  have  defined. 

• All  religious  rites  established  after  the  third  century  of  the  Hegira  are 
blameworthy  innovations  (hida)  and  categorically  condemned. 

• Poetry  and  some  genres  of  music  — in  particular,  military  music  and  the 
music  played  on  feast  days— are  lawful. 

• Ibn  Taymiyya  and  Ibn  al-Qayyim  are  seen  as  great  Sunni  authorities,  and 
their  works  are  deeply  respected.  Nevertheless,  Hanbali-Wahhabis  do  not 
hold  to  all  of  their  opinions. 

• Sufi  brotherhoods  that  respect  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy  are  recognized 
and  accepted. 

This  presentation  of  the  main  articles  of  Ibn  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab’s 
Hanbali-Wahhabi  doctrine  calls  for  a few  remarks.  First  of  all,  it  shows  that  the 
successor  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  adopted  an  ethic  of  responsibility  in  the  in- 
terests of  preserving  his  father’s  heritage.  While  the  father  had  in  one  way  or 
another  excluded  all  of  his  adversaries  and  opponents,  the  son  located  this  in 
the  framework  of  the  Islamic  practice  of  promoting  virtue  and  preventing  vice. 
However,  this  practice  can  be  exercised  only  within  the  Islamic  community. 
This  means  that  he  situated  his  father’s  struggles  with  his  adversaries  within 
Islam.  It  was  no  longer  a combat  between  the  True  Religion  and  false  religions, 
in  other  words,  but  rather  a struggle  to  redeem  “brothers”  who  had  strayed  from 
the  straight  and  narrow  path.  Ibn  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  thus  indi- 
rectly returned  to  the  concentric  circle  of  the  umma  drawn  by  Ibn  Taymiyya. 

As  we  have  seen,  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  categorically  condemned  Sufism.  Con- 
scious that  he  had  to  make  concessions  on  certain  points  if  he  was  to  win  ac- 
ceptance from  all  of  the  region’s  religious  elites,  nearly  all  of  whose  members 
were  tied  in  one  way  or  another  to  the  brotherhoods,  Ibn  Muhammad  ibn  Abd 
al-Wahhab  decided  to  rehabilitate  mysticism  on  the  condition  that  its  followers 
respect  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy. 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  Hanbali-Wahhabis  were  accused  by  their  de- 
tractors of  blindly  following  the  teaching  of  Ibn  Taymiyya  despite  the  fact— 
once  again,  according  to  these  detractors— that  he  had  been  condemned  by 
all  Sunni  schools.  To  counter  this  accusation,  the  religious  chief  of  the  Saudi 
Emirate  claimed  that,  while  the  Hanbali-Wahhabis  certainly  respected  this 
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‘alim  and  his  main  disciple,  they  did  not  follow  all  of  his  teachings.  What  is  cer- 
tain is  that,  for  all  Sunni  legal  schools,  legal  and  theological  norms  established 
after  the  third  century  of  the  Hegira  are  of  relative  value,  at  least  in  theory. 

While  Ibn  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  was  generally  uncompromising 
with  regards  to  his  father’s  thought,  he  nevertheless  had  to  mitigate  certain  as- 
pects of  it  in  order  to  meet  the  new  situation.  The  Saudi  Emirate  was  no  longer 
a small  local  entity;  it  had  risen  dramatically  to  the  rank  of  Islamic  power  thanks 
to  the  conquest  of  Mecca.  Hanbali-Wahhabisin  was  thus  no  longer  a periph- 
eral phenomenon  but  a reality  at  the  level  of  the  umma.  As  a consequence,  its 
content  was  no  longer  solely  of  interest  to  local  elites;  leaders  throughout  the 
Muslim  world  were  intrigued,  to  say  the  least,  by  this  rising  power. 

In  the  same  spirit,  Emir  Saud  — no  doubt  on  the  advice  of  the  ulama,  who 
once  again  drew  inspiration  from  the  Prophet’s  example21— sent  delegations  of 
ulama22  and  several  letters  to  the  various  Muslim  countries  in  order  to  explain 
the  dogma  and  legal  practices  of  Hanbali-Wahhabism.25  He  also  saw  to  it  that 
he  met  with  the  heads  of  pilgrim  delegations  from  Muslim  countries  in  order 
to  supply  all  necessary  explanations  regarding  the  tradition  he  defended  and  to 
reassure  them  with  regards  to  the  future  of  the  pilgrimage.24 

It  seems  clear  that  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition  began  its  process  of  rou- 
tinization  thanks  to  very  rapid  political  expansion,  which  obliged  its  represen- 
tatives to  engage  with  other  actors  on  the  Islamic  scene.  The  experience  of 
temporal  and  spiritual  power,  in  other  words,  constrained  the  most  uncom- 
promising actors  to  adapt  to  the  new  situation.  Yet  the  Saudi  Emirate  was  not 
particularly  prepared  for  such  rapid  growth,  and  as  a result,  there  was  a limit  to 
how  far  its  representatives  could  go  in  this  process.  The  representatives  showed 
themselves  to  be  inflexible  with  regards  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  for  example, 
treating  the  Sultan  like  a simple  tribal  chief,25  forbidding  the  Ottoman  gov- 
ernor of  Damascus  from  joining  the  pilgrimage,26  and  continuing  to  publicly 
accuse  the  Ottoman  authorities  of  associationism.27  These  affronts  could  not  go 
unpunished,  all  the  more  so  given  the  symbolic  importance  that  the  Ottoman 
Empire  attached  to  the  holy  cities  of  Islam:  was  not  one  of  the  sovereign’s  titles 
Custodian  of  the  Two  Holy  Mosques  ( Khadim  al-Haramayn  al-Sharifayn )?  Los- 
ing control  of  these  holy  places  signified  a loss  of  religious  power  at  a time  when 
the  Ottoman  sultans  had  begun  seeking  to  impose  themselves  as  the  caliphs  of 
all  Muslims  in  order  to  better  confront  the  European  threat. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte’s  capture  of  Egypt  and  the  Ottoman  Empire’s  European 
dilemma  encouraged  the  expansion  of  the  Saudi  Emirate.  Yet  the  retreat  of  the 
French  from  Egypt  in  1801  and  the  coming  to  power  in  Istanbul  and  Cairo  of 
two  strong,  ambitious,  and  equally  uncompromising  men  — Mahmud  II  (1808- 
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1839)  and  Muhammad  Ali  (1805-1849)  — were  to  call  into  question  the  very, 
existence  of  the  Saudi  entity  and  constitute  a turning  point  in  the  history  and 
ideas  of  Hanbali-Wahhabism. 


POLITICAL  WITHDRAWAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  CONTRACTION 

In  1807,  Sultan  Mustafa  IV  (1807-1808)  ordered  the  governor  of  Egypt, 
Muhammad  Ali,  to  conduct  a military  expedition  to  dislodge  the  Hanbali- 
Wahhabis  from  the  holy  places.  The  unstable  situation  in  the  Ottoman  prov- 
ince, however,  meant  that  the  governor  was  unable  to  immediately  act  on  this 
order.  By  1811,  Sultan  Mahmud  II  had  reestablished  order  in  Istanbul  and  un- 
dertaken political  and  military  reforms.  Once  again,  he  ordered  the  governor 
of  Egypt  (who  had  in  the  meantime  also  secured  his  position)  to  put  down  this 
politico-religious  entity  that  was  challenging  the  legitimacy  and  hegemony  of 
the  empire  in  the  region. 

In  late  1811,  Muhammad  Ali  launched  a long  and  bloody  military  expedition. 
After  having  chased  Saudi  troops  from  Hijaz,  in  1815  his  army  began  to  make 
its  first  incursions  into  Najd.  Three  years  of  heavy  combat  were  necessary  to 
destroy  the  Saudi  Emirate.  The  capital  Al-Dir‘iyya  was  laid  waste,  several  hun- 
dred dignitaries  were  massacred,  and  approximately  31  ulama  and  250  members 
of  the  Saud  kindred  were  deported  to  Cairo  or  Istanbul,  where  they  were  put 
under  house  arrest  or  executed— as  was  the  case  of  Emir  Abd  Allah  ibn  Saud 
(1814-1818). 28  Several  survivors,  particularly  some  ulama,29  were  able  to  flee  to 
other  regions  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  while  the  portion  of  Al-Dir‘iyya’s  popu- 
lation that  escaped  the  massacres  settled  in  the  oasis  of  Riyadh.30 

The  brutality  of  the  Ottoman  attack  was  a traumatic  experience  for  the 
Hanbali-Wahhabi  religious  elite.  The  spectacle  of  a local  population  that  sur- 
rendered without  resistance,  negotiated  with  the  enemy,  and  even  went  over  to 
the  Ottoman  side  in  the  hope  of  returning  to  the  state  that  had  prevailed  before 
the  emergence  of  the  Saudi  Emirate  persuaded  Hanbali-Wahhabi  ulama  that 
their  world  was  in  the  process  of  collapsing.  Some  of  them  were  convinced 
that  the  Ottoman  attack  was  divine  punishment  for  failure  to  respect  orthodoxy 
and  orthopraxy  in  Najd  together  with  the  recent  openness  shown  the  Other 
(that  is,  the  first  moves  in  the  direction  of  routinization  discussed  above). 

The  result  was  a firm  resolve  on  the  part  of  the  Hanbali-Wahhabis  to  protect 
their  beliefs  and  identity  by  rigorously  distinguishing  (at  least  at  the  intellectual 
level)  between  true  and  false  religion  in  the  hope  of  remobilizing  the  popula- 
tion and  preventing  the  worst.  Convinced  that  the  Ottoman  offensive  was  in- 
tended to  destroy  the  True  Faith,  nineteenth-century  Hanbali-Wahhabi  ulama 
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developed  a system  of  distinction  that  Abd  al-Rahman  ibn  Hasan  (d.  r868), 
grandson  of  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  and  leader  of  the  corporation, 
would  term  al-wala  wa  al-hara  (allegiance  [to  the  Muslims]  and  rupture  [with 
the  infidels]).31 

While  the  war  was  still  raging  between  Ottoman  troops  and  the  Saudi  forces, 
yet  another  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab’s  grandsons  and  one  of  the  bravest  defenders 
of  the  emirate,  the  ‘alim  Sulayman  ibn  Abd  Allah  (d.  1818),  drafted  a number 
of  fatawa  to  give  systematic  expression  to  the  attitude  that  Muslims  — that  is, 
Hanbali-Wahhabis— should  adopt  in  regards  to  coreligionists  and  enemies  of 
Islam. 

In  the  first  fatwa,  Ibn  Abd  Allah  claimed  that  all  Muslims  must  show  hostil- 
ity to  infidels.  They  must  also  abstain  from  all  contact  with  them.  This  order 
held  as  much  for  individuals  — in  particular,  political  leaders  — as  it  did  for  the 
collectivity.  Adherents  of  the  True  Religion  thus  had  to  radically  break  ( bara’a ) 
with  infidels  and  associationists.  For  them,  the  only  appropriate  attitude  was 
one  of  uncompromising  enmity  ( muadat ).  According  to  Ibn  Abd  Allah,  any 
Muslim  who  showed  kindness  toward  an  infidel  or  associationist  or  helped  him 
in  any  way  was  himself  considered  to  be  an  infidel  or  associationist.  Neither  fear 
nor  weakness  could  excuse  the  believer  from  performing  this  duty,  nor  did  they 
authorize  him  to  behave  otherwise.32 

In  a second  fatwa,  Ibn  Abd  Allah  drew  upon  scriptural  evidence  to  describe 
the  relations  that  should  obtain  between  a Muslim  and  his  coreligionists.  In 
keeping  with  the  principle  of  al-muwalat,  every  Muslim  owed  absolute  fidelity 
and  loyalty  to  all  other  members  of  the  community  as  well  as  assistance  and 
support  in  all  hardship.  Since  they  are  based  on  faith,  the  ties  between  Muslims 
must  be  indissoluble.33 

In  a third  fatwa,  finally,  Ibn  Abd  Allah  went  so  far  as  to  forbid  Muslims  — 
meaning,  once  again,  Hanbali-Wahhabis— from  traveling  to  infidel  territories 
(that  is,  the  Ottoman  Empire).  According  to  him,  this  ban  was  intended  to 
guard  against  any  corruption  of  the  True  Faith.34 

Unable  to  reverse  the  situation  on  the  ground,  Ibn  Abd  Allah  used  all  of  his 
ideological  authority  to  construct  a virtual  world  characterized  by  clear  and 
insurmountable  frontiers  between  true  and  false  religion.  For  him,  the  best 
way  to  live  better  and  protect  the  faith  was  to  withdraw  into  oneself  and  com- 
pletely break  with  infidels  and  associationists.  His  target  here  was  neighboring 
Muslim  countries,  which  he  saw  as  a source  of  corruption  and  thus  eternal 
damnation.35 

The  process  of  routinization  of  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition,  which  be- 
gan with  the  conquest  of  Mecca  in  r8o6,  thus  abruptly  came  to  an  end  with 
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the  Ottoman  offensive.  What’s  more,  Ibn  Abd  Allah  challenged  some  of  his 
grandfather’s  ideas.  Though  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  distinguished  between  true 
and  false  religion,  he  nevertheless  authorized  his  followers  to  adopt  a sort  of 
taqiyya  (dissimulation),  allowing  them  to  hide  their  opinions  and  beliefs  in 
the  event  of  weakness.  He  also  authorized  them  to  travel  to  so-called  hostile 
territories— particularly  for  the  purposes  of  trans-Saharan  trade,  one  of  Najd’s 
principal  economic  resources— on  the  condition  that  they  were  able  to  freely 
exercise  their  faith  there.36 

At  first,  Ibn  Abd  Allah’s  positions  probably  went  largely  unnoticed  by  the 
population  and  its  rulers,  who  at  the  time  were  busy  ensuring  their  survival. 
Hoping  to  spare  his  power  and  the  autonomy  of  his  territory,  Saudi  sovereign 
Abd  Allah  ibn  Saud  thus  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  he  was  “only  a slave  of  the 
Sublime  Porte  and  a loyal  servant.”37  The  ethic  of  conviction  expressed  by  Ibn 
Abd  Allah,  which  consisted  of  rigidly  applying  the  ideal  in  which  one  believes 
without  regard  to  the  consequences  that  may  result,  could  lead  only  to  destruc- 
tive confrontation  or  total  withdrawal  into  oneself. 

Consciously  or  not,  Ibn  Abd  Allah  was  only  reproducing  a schema  long  famil- 
iar to  Islamic  history.  Since  the  seventh  century,  several  groups  and  currents  in 
Islam  — in  particular,  some  Kharijite  and  Shiite  groups— had  claimed  to  adhere 
to  the  principle  of  allegiance  and  rupture,  establishing  a fundamental  distinc- 
tion between  true  and  false  religion  and  forbidding  all  interaction  with  infidels 
(that  is,  other  Muslims).38  This  principle  had  been  denounced  as  a blamewor- 
thy innovation  by  the  Sunni  (in  particular  the  Hanbali)  religious  authorities  as 
early  as  the  ninth  century.39  That  did  not  prevent  its  limited  application  for  the 
purpose  of  inciting  the  population  to  abandon  religious  and  social  practices 
suspected  of  being  non-Muslim  in  origin  (including  Jewish,  Christian,  Zoroas- 
trian,  and  Mongol  practices).40 

The  stance  of  allegiance  and  rupture  adopted  by  certain  Islamic  currents  at 
one  moment  or  another  of  their  historical  trajectory  was  doubtless  inspired  by 
the  Jewish  principle  of  amixia  (exclusivism  or  misanthropy),  that  is: 

[the]  preference  for  living  in  an  exclusively  Jewish  milieu  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  idolators,  the  burning  desire  to  render  such  communication 
ever  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The  duty  to  conserve  a pure  and  unal- 
loyed monotheism  by  means  of  a complete  separation  between  Jews  and  pagan 
nations  was  always  imposed  on  the  former  as  an  essential  condition  of  Judaism. 
The  Pentateuch  contained  a large  number  of  precepts  in  this  sense,  and  histori- 
cal books  seem  to  have  been  composed  with  the  firm  intention  of  demonstrat- 
ing, through  a narrative  of  events,  the  importance  and  holiness  of  this  duty.41 
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This  amixia  gave  rise  to  an  “enclave  culture,”  to  borrow  Mary  Douglas’s 
expression— that  is,  the  establishment  on  the  part  of  a community  surrounded 
by  enemies  of  a set  of  absolute  norms  and  intellectual  barriers  to  prevent  ab- 
sorption by  a generally  hostile  majority.42 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  the  memory  of  the  trauma  provoked 
by  Ottoman  military  intervention  and  the  destruction  of  the  Saudi  Emirate 
in  r8i8  remained  keen  in  the  minds  of  the  corporation’s  leaders.  The  reestab- 
lishment of  the  Saudi  Emirate  in  Najd  and  Al-Ahsa’  beginning  in  r823  in  no 
way  changed  this  situation.  Haunted  by  the  prospect  of  corruption  of  the  True 
Religion  through  contact  with  the  various  provinces  of  the  empire  as  well  as 
further  Ottoman  intervention  — which  in  fact  occurred  on  two  occasions  (1838 
and  r87i)  — the  ulama  selectively  revisited  the  ideas  of  Ibn  Abd  Allah  in  order 
to  develop  an  enclave  culture  capable  of  saving  the  tradition.  In  doing  so,  they 
continuously  mulled  over  the  following  themes:  the  Islamic  character  of  the  Ot- 
toman Empire,  the  lawfulness  of  calling  upon  infidels  for  help,  the  legal  status 
of  travel  in  associationist  countries,  and  the  attitude  to  be  adopted  by  believers 
in  infidel  lands  who  are  unable  to  profess  the  True  Religion.  Throughout  the 
century,  this  intellectual  project  was  led  by  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab’s 
grandson,  Abd  al-Rahman  ibn  Hasan  (d.  1868),  and  great-grandson,  Abd  al-Latif 
(d.  1876),  as  well  as  by  the  ‘alim  Hamad  ibn  Atiq  (d.  1889). 43 

For  them,  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  the  temple  of  associationism  and  the 
nonapplication  of  the  precepts  of  the  Law,  the  source  of  all  the  ills  of  Muslims 
and  a genuine  antimodel.  Its  military  interventions  had  only  sown  destruction 
and  desolation  by  encouraging  the  return  of  heretical  practices  and  the  political 
fragmentation  that  had  prevailed  in  Najd  and  its  environs  before  the  predica- 
tion of  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab.44  The  Ottomans  merely  reproduced 
the  atrocities  that  the  Mongols  had  inflicted  on  Muslims  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. These  ulama  thus  established  a parallel  between  the  situation  of  Najd  in 
the  nineteenth  century  and  the  trauma  experienced  by  a portion  of  the  Muslim 
world  six  centuries  earlier.45  The  influence  of  Ibn  Taymiyya’s  writings  is  obvious 
here.  Ibn  Taymiyya  regarded  the  Mongol  invaders,  though  recently  converted 
to  Islam,  as  infidels  because  they  gave  scant  attention  to  orthodoxy  and  orthopr- 
axy. In  his  view,  moreover,  they  encouraged  heresy,  applying  their  own  customs 
in  place  of  sharia  and  unjustly  attacking  Muslim  lands.  The  Ottoman  Empire 
was  thus  seen  as  an  infidel  state  ( al-ta'ifa  al-kafra  or  al-dawla  al-kufriyya 46)  that 
was  to  be  resisted  in  case  of  attack  in  the  framework  of  defensive  jihad.47  Con- 
tact with  the  aggressor  was  synonymous  with  apostasy.48 

On  the  basis  of  this,  the  ulama  concluded  that  any  political  alliance  with  the 
Ottoman  Empire  was  illicit.  However,  the  history  of  the  Saudi  Emirate  in  the 
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nineteenth  century  was  shaken  by  struggles  within  the  royal  house.  In  order  to 
seize  or  monopolize  power,  certain  pretenders  did  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  Ot- 
toman troops  stationed  in  the  Hijaz  and  southern  Iraq.  This  was  the  case,  for  ex- 
ample, in  1838  and  1871.  The  ulama  urged  them  to  not  act  in  that  way,  however 
grave  the  situation.49  But  the  representatives  of  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition 
never  excommunicated  offspring  of  the  House  of  Saud  who  called  upon  the  Ot- 
tomans for  assistance.  Instead,  they  contented  themselves  with  “affectionately” 
reprimanding  them.50  To  all  appearances,  this  was  due  to  their  awareness  that, 
without  an  alliance  with  the  Saud,  the  tradition  would  not  endure.51  The  sup- 
port of  a political  authority  was  indispensable  if  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy  were 
to  be  applied. 

Concerning  travel  to  Ottoman  territory,  the  ulama  adopted  an  intermediary 
position  between  the  ideas  of  Ibn  Abd  Allah  and  those  of  the  tradition’s  founder. 
Holding  that  travel  to  impious  territory,  whatever  the  reason,  corrupts  the  faith, 
they  judged  that  certain  conditions  had  to  be  met  before  it  was  undertaken: 
an  unshakeable  faith,  a disdainful  attitude  towards  infidels  and  their  beliefs, 
and  the  ability  to  freely  profess  one’s  faith  and  perform  its  rites.  According  to 
the  ulama,  any  Muslim  who  does  not  respect  these  conditions  must  be  repri- 
manded or  even  punished  so  that  he  learns  to  behave  in  an  orthodox  manner 
in  the  future.52 

The  last  theme  addressed  was  the  legality  of  residing  in  territory  (recon- 
quered by  the  Ottomans.  On  this  issue,  the  ulama  reiterated  the  same  condi- 
tions they  required  of  believers  who  wished  to  travel  to  “impious”  countries. 
Should  all  conditions  not  be  met,  the  believer  was  to  leave  his  country  and 
take  up  residence  in  Hanbali-Wahhabi  territories  in  the  framework  of  hijra,  or 
expatriation.53  They  took  the  duty  of  hijra  very  seriously.  For  example,  during 
the  Ottoman  invasion  of  Najd  in  1838,  which  ended  with  the  appointment  of  a 
vassal  emir,  the  leading  ulama— and,  in  particular,  Abd  al-Rahman  ibn  Hasan 
and  Hamad  ibn  Atiq— quit  the  latter’s  territory,  judging  it  to  be  impious.54 

These  positions  nevertheless  remained  ideal-typical.  In  reality,  they  were 
generally  less  uncompromising  and  could  change  with  events:  one  must  never 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  ulama ’s  responses  depended  on  the  historical  context 
as  well  as  psychological  and  legal  variables.  As  in  any  ideological  group,  diver- 
gent opinions  can  thus  be  noted  within  the  corporation  concerning  exclusivism 
in  all  of  its  forms,  the  attitude  to  adopt  vis-a-vis  infidels,  and  so  on.55  Individual 
ulama  sometimes  even  adopted  contradictory  stances  over  the  course  of  their 
careers.  While  Abd  al-Latif  ibn  Abd  al-Rahman  described  the  Ottoman  Empire 
as  an  infidel,  associationist,  and  hypocritical  state,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  remark, 
in  a letter  addressed  to  a colleague  from  Mecca,  that  the  empire  had  since 
the  sixteenth  century  jealously  and  generously  watched  over  the  holy  places 
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of  Islam.  He  even  claimed  that  failures  to  respect  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy  in 
the  two  holy  cities  and  elsewhere  in  the  empire  were  not  the  fault  of  the  Otto- 
man sultans  but  rather  that  of  their  viziers  and  governors,  who  were  led  astray 
by  ignorance.56  He  called  upon  the  latter,  as  Muslims,  to  apply  the  three  O’s. 
There  was  thus  no  question  of  exclusivism.  It  should  also  be  recalled  that  this 
leader  of  the  corporation  spent  more  than  thirty  years  of  his  life  in  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  In  1818,  at  the  age  of  eight,  Abd  al-Latif  ibn  Abd  al-Rahman  was 
deported  to  Cairo  together  with  the  principal  members  of  the  religious  elite 
and  ruling  house.  But  while  his  father  and  most  Saudi  dignitaries  returned  to 
Najd  to  reconstruct  the  emirate  alongside  Emir  Turki  ibn  Abd  Allah,57  Abd 
al-Latif  for  his  part  chose  to  remain  in  Egypt  in  order  to  finish  his  studies  at  Al- 
Azhar.  Before  returning  to  Najd  in  r8q8,  he  spent  several  months  in  Mecca  and 
probably  also  Medina.  It  seems  that  the  fact  of  having  spent  fully  thirty  years  in 
“infidel”  countries  presented  no  problem  for  him.  It  was  only  after  he  returned 
to  the  country  to  accept  the  family  inheritance  that  he  adopted  the  Hanbali- 
Wahhabi  habitus  in  order  to  preserve  the  unity  and  strength  of  the  corporation 
he  was  meant  to  lead. 

Moreover,  the  break  with  false  religion  and  the  withdrawal  into  oneself  did 
not  indicate  that  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  establishment  was  cut  off  from  the 
world.  On  the  contrary,  these  ulama  waged  intellectual  war  with  their  critics 
throughout  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Indeed,  the  region’s  vari- 
ous rival  corporations  of  ulama  put  a number  of  polemical  texts  into  circulation 
that  sought  to  denigrate  Hanbali-Wahhabism  and  systematically  disfigure  its 
teaching.  The  themes  addressed  in  this  literature  generally  corresponded  to  the 
politico-religious  allegiances  of  its  authors.  Aside  from  the  classic  grievances 
against  medieval  Hanbalism  (anthropomorphism,  excess  zeal  in  the  promo- 
tion of  virtue  and  the  prevention  of  vice,  etc.),  the  Hanbali-Wahhabis  were  ac- 
cused of  sectarianism,  Kharijism,  Qarmantianism,  and,  finally,  exclusivism  and 
narrow-mindedness.  Abd  al-Rahman  ibn  Hasan,  his  son  Abd  al-Latif,  and  his 
disciple  Hamad  ibn  Atiq,  wrote  refutations  ( rudud ) in  response  to  these  accusa- 
tions, which  they  considered  slanderous.  Written  in  a simple  and  pedagogi- 
cal style,  these  texts  endeavor  to  deconstruct  the  arguments  of  their  adversaries 
before  proceeding  to  define  and  illustrate  their  authors’  theological,  legal,  and 
religious  positions.58 


THE  RELIGIOUS  HOMOGENIZATION  OF  NAJD 

The  uncompromising  rhetoric  of  allegiance  and  rupture  allowed  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Hanbali-Wahhabism  to  stake  out  genuine  intellectual  frontiers  be- 
tween true  and  false  religion  and  thereby  protect  their  tradition.  They  realized. 
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however,  that  one  of  the  main  factors  contributing  to  the  failure  of  the  first 
politico-religious  experiment  was  the  absence  of  doctrinal  homogeneity,  which 
was  the  result  of  rapid  expansion.  Although  the  tradition  had  spread  to  several 
regions  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  it  only  did  so  in  a superficial  manner.  Hostile 
to  the  predication  of  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  and  very  favorable  to  Su- 
fism, traditional  Hanbali  ulama  were  thus  able,  not  only  to  keep  their  positions, 
but  also  to  profit  from  Saudi  defeat  to  recuperate  their  status  and  influence 
with  the  support  of  different  centrifugal  forces.  Only  the  districts  of  Al-‘Arid  and 
Al-Washm— that  is,  the  heart  of  Najd  and  fief  of  the  Saudi  Emirate  — had  been 
truly  and  lastingly  “Hanbali-Wahhabized.” 

The  ulama  made  this  observation  in  religious  terms.  For  them,  the  disaster  of 
the  Ottoman  invasion  was  only  an  expression  of  the  divine  anger  provoked  by 
failure  to  strictly  observe  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy  in  the  regions  subjugated  by 
the  Saudi  Emirate  and  the  fact  that  associationist  pockets  persisted.  It  was  thus 
necessary  to  remedy  the  situation  and  avoid  once  again  provoking  God’s  fury 
by  completing  the  religious  homogenization  of  Najd.  To  this  end,  the  ulama 
could  count  on  the  coercive  force  of  the  Saudi  Emirate,  which  was  reborn  from 
the  ashes  in  1823.  Indeed,  Emir  Turki  ibn  Abd  Allah  (1823-1834),  the  grandson 
of  Muhammad  ibn  Saud,  succeeded  in  obliging  Ottoman  troops  to  gradually 
withdraw.  In  a reign  that  lasted  fewer  than  eleven  years,  he  extended  his  control 
over  the  entirety  of  Najd  and  Al-Ahsa’.  In  order  to  consolidate  his  power  and  le- 
gitimate his  approach,  Turki  ibn  Abd  Allah  called  upon  the  ideological  author- 
ity of  the  ulama.  Political  power  and  its  religious  sanction  were  thus  once  again 
indissolubly  linked.  The  alliance  between  the  House  of  Saud  and  the  ulama 
was  strengthened  as  a result.  It  is  thus  not  surprising  that  Ibn  Taymiyya’s  trea- 
tise on  public  law,  al-Siyasa  al-shariyya,  became  the  most  widely  read  book  by 
the  elites  of  the  time:  there,  the  author  advocated  close  collaboration  between 
emirs  and  ulama  in  order  to  impose  the  three  O’s.59 

Scattered  across  Egypt  and  the  eastern  region  of  Arabia,  Hanbali-Wahhabi 
ulama  gradually  returned  from  their  exiles  and  rallied  to  the  banner  of  Muham- 
mad ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab ’s  grandson,  Abd  al-Rahman  ibn  Hasan,  who  set  up 
residence  in  a new  capital,  Riyadh.  The  process  of  religious  homogenization 
that  had  begun  under  the  reign  of  Turki  only  really  got  under  way  during  the 
long  reign  of  his  son,  Faysal  (1843-1865). 60  In  order  to  give  concrete  expression 
to  the  radical  distinction  between  true  and  false  religion,  the  ulama  and  their 
emirs  sought  to  impose  the  Law  in  three  complementary  ways:  control  of  the 
public  sphere,  inculcation  of  Hanbali-Wahhabi  ideas,  and  elimination  of  tradi- 
tional Hanbali  ulama. 

In  order  to  control  the  public  sphere,  the  ulama  mobilized  the  concept  of  the 
promotion  of  virtue  and  the  prevention  of  vice  ( al-amr  hi  al-maruf  wa  al-nahy 
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‘an  al-munkar).  Abd  al-Rahman  ibn  Hasan  claimed  that  this  fundamental  in- 
junction was  the  main  path  to  achieving  salvation,  and  his  son  and  successor  at 
the  head  of  the  religious  establishment,  Abd  al-Latif,  went  so  far  as  to  write  that 
it  was  more  important  than  armed  jihad.61  The  ulama  and  emirs  incited  the 
agents  of  the  state  and  all  religiously  trained  individuals  to  enforce  orthodoxy 
and  orthopraxy  in  the  public  sphere.62  This  included  obligatory  participation 
in  collective  prayers,  the  wearing  of  beards  by  men,  the  organization  of  the  pil- 
grimage, the  establishment  of  circles  of  exhortation  ( halaqat  al-wa‘z),  respect 
for  the  Law  in  commercial  transactions,  observance  of  sartorial  rules,  and  so 
on.63  In  order  to  show  that  their  approach  was  in  earnest,  the  ulama  advocated 
merciless  punishments:  anyone  who  did  not  perform  their  prayers  because  of 
laziness  had  to  repent.  If  that  person  continued  to  fail  in  this  duty,  he  was  to  be 
executed  as  an  apostate.64  The  residences  of  those  who  shut  themselves  indoors 
during  collective  prayers  were  to  be  burned.65  Individuals  who  resisted  those 
who  promoted  virtue  and  prevented  vice  were  to  be  banished  from  the  country. 
Finally,  those  who  poked  fun  at  the  ulama  or  religious  agents  responsible  for 
enforcing  the  Law  were  to  be  immediately  excommunicated  and  were  thus  li- 
able to  capital  punishment.66 

An  epidemic  of  cholera  that  struck  the  region  between  1854  and  1855  was 
seen  by  the  ulama  as  a new  manifestation  of  God’s  wrath.  According  to  the  tes- 
timony of  a British  Jesuit  named  William  Palgrave,  who  is  said  to  have  visited 
Riyadh  in  r862,  the  Saudi  political  and  religious  authorities  decided  that 

twenty-two  were  to  be  selected,  and  entitled  “Meddey’yeeyah,”  “men  of  zeal,” 
or  “Zelators,”  such  being  the  nearest  word  in  literal  translation,  and  this  I 
shall  henceforth  employ,  to  spare  Arab  cacophony.  Candidates  of  the  req- 
uisite number  were  soon  found  and  mustered.  On  these  twenty-two  Feysul 
conferred  absolute  power  for  the  extirpation  of  whatever  was  contrary  to  Wah- 
habee  doctrine  and  practice,  and  to  good  morals  in  general,  from  the  capital 
firstly,  and  then  from  the  entire  empire.  No  Roman  censors  in  their  most 
palmy  days  had  a higher  range  of  authority,  or  were  less  fettered  by  all  ordi- 
nary restrictions.  Not  only  were  these  Zelators  to  denounce  offenders,  but 
they  might  also  in  their  own  unchallenged  right  inflict  the  penalty  incurred, 
beat  and  fine  at  discretion,  nor  was  any  certain  limit  assigned  to  the  amount  of 
the  mulct,  or  to  the  number  of  the  blows.  Most  comprehensive  too  was  the  list 
of  offences  brought  under  the  animadversion  of  these  new  censors:  absence 
from  public  prayers,  regular  attendance  five  times  a day  in  the  public  mosques 
being  henceforth  of  strict  obligation;  smoking  tobacco,  taking  snuff,  or  chew- 
ing (this  last  practice,  vulgarly  entitled  “quidding,”  had  been  introduced  by 
the  jolly  tars  of  Koweyt  and  other  seaports  of  the  Persian  Gulf);  wearing  silk 
or  gold;  talking  or  having  a light  in  the  house  after  night  prayers;  singing,  or 
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playing  on  any  musical  instrument;  nay,  even  all  street-games  of  children  or 
childish  persons:  these  were  some  of  the  leading  articles  on  the  condemned 
list,  and  objects  of  virtuous  correction  and  severity.  Besides,  swearing  by  any 
other  name  save  that  of  the  Almighty,  any  approach  to  an  invocation,  or  even 
ejaculation  directed  to  aught  but  Him;  in  short,  whatever  in  word  or  deed,  in 
conversation  or  in  conduct,  might  appear  to  deviate  from  the  exact  orthodoxy 
of  the  letter  of  the  Coran  and  the  Wahhabee  commentary,  was  to  be  de- 
nounced, or  even  punished  on  the  spot.  Lastly,  their  censorship  extended  over 
whatever  might  afford  suspicion  of  irregular  conduct;  for  instance,  strolling 
about  the  streets  after  nightfall,  entering  too  frequently  a neighbour’s  house, 
especially  at  hours  when  the  male  denizens  may  be  presumed  absent,  with 
any  apparent  breach  of  the  laws  of  decorum  or  decency;  all  these  were  ren- 
dered offences  amenable  to  cognizance  and  correctional  measures.67 

This  lengthy  extract  of  eyewitness  testimony  demonstrates  how  the  desire  to 
apply  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy  in  the  public  sphere  in  order  to  obtain  divine 
favors  led  the  Saudi  authorities  to  institutionalize  the  practice  of  promoting 
virtue  and  preventing  vice.  The  body  that  resulted  from  this  institutionaliza- 
tion was  to  play  a fundamental  role  in  the  construction  and  spread  of  Hanbali- 
Wahhabi  identity  and  the  configuration  of  the  Saudi  public  sphere.  It  is  a mat- 
ter to  which  we  will  return. 

But  the  ulama’s  efforts  to  ensure  that  the  Law  was  respected  in  the  public 
sphere  could  not  bear  fruit  without  an  extended  pedagogical  campaign.  In  or- 
der to  acculturate  the  sedentary  and  Bedouin  populations  of  Najd,  the  ulama 
persuaded  the  emirs  to  send  them  official  religious  agents.68  According  to  Abd 
al-Rahman  ibn  Hasan,  each  of  Najd’s  oases  generally  possessed  two  or  three 
religious  personnel  responsible  for  supplying  the  population  with  a rudimen- 
tary religious  education.69  Most  of  this  information  is  confirmed  by  a report 
supplied  by  British  voyager  Lewis  Pelly,  who  traveled  to  Riyadh  in  1865. 70  As 
in  the  time  of  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab,  the  pedagogical  material  they 
employed  mainly  consisted  of  the  catechisms  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  had  writ- 
ten, particularly  The  Book  of  the  Unity  of  God  and  The  Three  Fundamental 
Principles.  In  order  to  provide  “high-quality”  instruction,  the  representatives  of 
Hanbali-Wahhabism  set  about  training  competent  personnel  who  were  faithful 
to  the  tradition.  The  personnel  were  then  to  see  to  the  task  of  “spreading  divine 
unity  and  scriptural  proofs  among  the  elites  and  ordinary  people.”71  As  we  will 
see,  in  the  interest  of  preserving  doctrinal  purity  and  the  corporation’s  power, 
the  A1  al-Shaykh— that  is,  the  descendants  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  — retained  a 
near  monopoly  on  teaching.  This  allowed  them  to  control  the  religious  elite’s 
networks  of  socialization.  All  apprentice  ulama  and  religious  personnel  who  as- 
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pired  to  a career  in  the  service  of  the  tradition  were  required  to  reside  for  a time 
in  Riyadh.72  This  measure  allowed  the  corporation  to  maintain  its  cohesion 
and  identity,  which  in  turn  reinforced  filial  procedures  for  passing  on  Islamic 
scholarship. 

The  final  phase  in  the  effort  to  homogenize  the  population  and  monopolize 
the  public  space  of  Najd  consisted  of  eliminating  all  rival  corporations  and 
figures.  1 mentioned  above  that  adherents  of  traditional  Hanbalism,  with  their 
ties  to  Sufi  Islam,  profited  from  the  defeat  of  the  Saud  in  r8i8  to  resume  their 
religious  activities,  particularly  in  the  district  of  Al-Qasim  in  the  northwestern 
corner  of  Najd.  These  ulama  were  active  in  this  region  for  two  main  reasons: 
the  desire  of  local  chiefs  to  distinguish  themselves  from  Riyadh  in  order  to 
maintain  their  autonomy,  and  the  close  economic  and  cultural  ties  that  had  for 
several  centuries  linked  them  with  Syria  and  Iraq.73  Saudi  sovereigns  and  the 
Hanbali-Wahhabi  corporation  did  everything  in  their  power  to  rid  themselves 
of  these  brother-enemies.  Though  the  available  sources  do  not  allow  us  to  rigor- 
ously reconstruct  this  process,  we  may  nevertheless  form  a rather  clear  idea  of  it 
thanks  to  the  following  examples. 

‘Alim  Abd  Allah  Aba  al-Khayl  (d.  1835)  had  a traditional  Hanbali  education 
in  Mecca  and  Al-Zubayr,  in  southern  Iraq.  Upon  returning  home,  he  held 
the  post  of  judge  in  the  oasis  of  Unayza  between  1824  and  1827.  Despising  the 
Hanbali-Wahhabi  ulama,  he  had  close  ties  with  their  enemies,  with  whom  he 
regularly  corresponded.  This  hostility  led  to  a counterattack  on  the  part  of  the 
ulama,  who  questioned  his  beliefs.  When  the  oasis  was  conquered  by  Emir 
Turki  ibn  Abd  Allah,  they  immediately  had  Aba  al-Khayl  stripped  of  his  duties 
and  marginalized.74  They  similarly  regarded  the  judge  of  Burayda,  Sulayman 
ibn  Muqbil  (d.  1887),  with  suspicion.  This  judge  had  long  been  a student  of  the 
Damascene  Sufi  ‘alim  Hasan  al-Shatti  (d.  1858),  one  of  the  most  virulent  ad- 
versaries of  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  and  his  predication.75  Ibn  Muqbil 
was  accused  of  encouraging  worship  of  the  saints  and  all  of  the  heretical  rites 
which  that  entailed.  He  was  summarily  dismissed  from  his  duties  as  a result.76 

The  case  of  Uthman  ibn  Mansur  (d.  1865)  was  more  complicated.  Having 
spent  time  in  Iraq  and  Hijaz  after  an  initial  period  of  training  at  the  hands  of 
local  ulama,  he  occupied  the  post  of  judge  on  behalf  of  the  Saudi  Emirate  in 
several  oases  of  Najd.77  Regarded  with  suspicion  because  of  his  relations  with 
anti-Hanbali-Wahhabi  corporations,  his  commentary  on  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab’s 
Book  of  the  Unity  of  God  was  dissected  by  the  leaders  of  the  corporation,  who 
wrote  several  epistles  to  discredit  it.78  But  it  was  only  after  his  death  that  they 
achieved  victory.  Indeed,  Abd  al-Rahman  ibn  Hasan  ordered  that  Ibn  Man- 
sur’s personal  library  be  confiscated.  It  was  thoroughly  examined,  and  all 
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anti-Hanbali-Wahhabi  material  was  purged  from  it.79  In  the  same  spirit,  all 
books  circulating  in  Najd  that  appeared  to  contain  “heretical”  content  were 
immediately  confiscated  and  destroyed.80 

Even  the  political  leaders  of  Al-Qasim  were  subjected  to  homogenization. 
The  emir  of  Burayda,  who  favored  the  traditional  Hanbali  ulama  as  a prop  to 
his  autonomy,  was  executed  in  r86r.  Control  over  the  oasis  of  Unayza,  mean- 
while, was  entrusted  to  a family  with  several  members  who  had  received  exten- 
sive training  from  Hanbali-Wahhabi  ulama  in  Riyadh.81 

The  ferocious  combat  conducted  against  competing  ulama  persuaded  most 
of  them  to  quit  Najd.  A number  of  them  set  up  residence  in  the  holy  cities  of  Is- 
lam. One  such  was  Muhammad  ibn  Humayd  (d.  r8y8),  the  author  of  a famous 
collection  of  Hanbali  biographies  and  a mufti  of  the  same  school  in  Mecca. 
Most  took  refuge  in  the  oasis  of  Al-Zubayr,  in  southern  Iraq.  This  became  the 
center  of  traditional  Hanbalism  and  a locus  of  active  opposition  to  Hanbali- 
Wahhabism,  which  it  remains  partially  to  this  day.82 

Though  actively  supported  by  the  political  authorities,  the  efforts  of  Hanbali- 
Wahhabi  ulama  to  eliminate  the  Sufi-inflected  current  of  Hanbalism  were  not 
entirely  successful,  particularly  in  some  oases  of  Al-Qasim.  After  roughly  thirty 
years  of  painstaking  effort,  they  nevertheless  succeeded  in  extending  the  tradi- 
tion’s domination  over  nearly  all  oases  of  Central  Arabia  by  imposing  the  tradi- 
tion on  the  vast  majority  of  the  region’s  sedentary  population. 


THE  ULAMA  SEEK  PEACE,  KNOWLEDGE,  AND  A MESSIAH 

These  efforts  at  homogenization  would  not  have  been  so  effective  without 
the  support  of  the  political  power.  The  emirate,  which  was  only  an  emergent 
effect  of  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab’s  predication,  became  indispensable 
to  the  maintenance  and  spread  of  Hanbali-Wahhabism  among  the  sedentary 
population  of  Najd  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Had  it  not  been  restored 
by  Turki  ibn  Abd  Allah,  this  nascent  tradition,  the  representatives  of  which 
were  scattered  across  the  entire  region,  no  doubt  would  have  been  permanently 
marginalized  or  simply  wiped  out.83  Without  political  order,  the  application  of 
orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy  is  impossible.  The  leading  ulama  realized  the  impor- 
tant role  played  by  the  state  structure  in  their  efforts  to  reach  salvation.  They 
thus  put  all  of  their  ideological  authority  in  the  service  of  the  Saudi  Emirate. 

In  keeping  with  medieval  Hanbali  tradition,  Abd  al-Rahman  ibn  Hasan  and 
his  son  Abd  al-Latif  advocated  absolute  obedience  to  the  House  of  Saud,  which 
they  saw  as  the  True  Religion’s  only  supporter.  As  a result,  they  vigorously  con- 
demned all  insubordination  vis-a-vis  Saudi  authority.84  In  the  tradition  of  Ibn 
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Taymiyya  and  Ibn  al-Qayyim,  they  advocated  close  cooperation  between  sub- 
jects and  sovereign  by  way  of  the  classic  practice  of  good  advice  ( al-nasiha ). 
And  in  order  to  legitimate  the  emirs’  power—  particularly,  that  of  Faysal,  who 
scrupulously  observed  the  precepts  of  sharia— the  ulama  gave  them  the  titles  of 
imam  and  caliph.85  These  emirs’  political  and  military  projects  were  therefore 
considered  acts  of  faith.  Military  operations  intended  to  bring  Bedouin  tribes 
under  Saud  authority  were  thus  described  as  instances  of  jihad.86 

The  death  of  Emir  Faysal  in  1865  once  again  called  into  question  the  he- 
gemony of  Flanbali-Wahhabi  discourse  in  Najd  and  its  dependencies.  This 
time,  the  danger  did  not  come  from  the  Ottoman  Empire  but  rather  from  the 
very  heart  of  the  Saudi  political  system.  Indeed,  the  political  structure  estab- 
lished by  Faysal  proved  fragile  and  did  not  survive  him:  for  about  a quarter 
century,  his  sons  and  grandsons  constantly  fought  one  another.  Though  it  is 
true  that  his  son  Abd  Allah  (1865—1871,  1871-1873,  and  1876-1889)  legally  came 
to  power  as  presumptive  heir  ( waliyy  al-'ahd),  Abd  Allah’s  brother  Saud  (1871 
and  1873—1875)  was  quick  to  challenge  his  claim.  After  several  years  of  battle,  al- 
liance, and  counteralliance,  Saud  ultimately  won,  but  Abd  Allah  continued  to 
attack  the  territories  subjugated  by  his  brother,  fie  thus  dangerously  weakened 
the  Saudi  political  structure  and  permitted  regional  powers— in  particular, 
the  Ottomans— and  centrifugal  forces  to  extend  their  influence  in  the  region. 
While  the  Ottomans  seized  the  eastern  province  of  Al-Ahsa’,  various  tribes  and 
oases  recovered  their  autonomy.  Over  most  of  the  territory  of  Najd,  the  Saudi 
sovereigns  no  longer  had  more  than  nominal  power.87 

Abd  Allah  was  able  to  return  to  power  following  the  death  of  Saud  in  1875 
and  an  intermission  of  several  months  during  which  their  brother,  Abd  al- 
Rahman,  the  father  of  future  King  Abd  al-Aziz,  reigned.  But  Abd  Allah  was 
unable  to  overcome  the  political  problems  engendered  by  so  many  years  of 
conflict  and  dissension.  In  addition  to  being  obliged  to  confront  the  many  pre- 
tenders in  the  Flouse  of  Saud  who  threatened  his  power,  he  also  had  to  put 
an  end  to  the  centrifugal  aspirations  of  certain  tribal  chiefs  and  reckon  with 
the  region’s  emergent  power:  the  Ha’il  Emirate  in  the  northern  Najd,  led  by 
Muhammad  ibn  Abd  Allah  A1  Rashid  (1869-1897). 88  Muhammad  ibn  Rashid 
profited  from  the  Flouse  of  Saud’s  weakness  and  the  chaos  reigning  in  Najd 
to  expand  his  territory  and  impose  a “protectorate.”  fie  ultimately  captured 
Riyadh  in  1888  and  put  Emir  Abd  Allah  and  his  brother  Abd  al-Rahman  into 
captivity.  Toward  the  end  of  1889,  Abd  al-Rahman  succeeded  in  escaping  and 
attempted  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Saud  in  the  region.  In  1891, 
however,  he  was  driven  away  by  Muhammad  ibn  Rashid  and  found  refuge  in 
Qatar  and  then  Kuwait.89 
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During  the  war  of  succession  between  the  offspring  of  the  House  of  Saud,  the 
leaders  of  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  corporation  adopted  an  attitude  characteristic 
of  all  schools  of  Sunnism:  recognizing  a fait  accompli,  which  consists  of  swear- 
ing allegiance  and  legitimating  the  power  of  the  emir  who  succeeds  in  subju- 
gating the  majority  of  the  population  and  imposing  a minimum  of  order,  in  the 
interest  of  facilitating  religious  and  social  transactions.90  Fitna,  the  disorder  that 
gives  rise  to  chaos,  was  and  remains  the  most  feared  socioreligious  situation  of 
the  Arab-Muslim  imaginary.91 

But  the  political  situation  was  more  complex.  In  order  to  maximize  their 
chances,  each  of  the  pretenders  in  turn  appealed  to  the  Ottomans.  Without 
ever  excommunicating  the  Saudi  emirs,  for  the  reasons  mentioned  above,  the 
ulama  forcefully  reiterated  that  it  was  forbidden  to  call  upon  “infidels,”  citing 
scripture  in  their  support.92  Yet  these  calls  to  order  went  unheeded.  The  emirs 
continued  to  seek  Ottoman  support,  and  the  ulama  continued  to  recognize 
their  power,  making  due  most  often  with  an  act  of  public  repentance  ( al-tawba ) 
on  the  part  of  the  victorious  emir  for  having  entered  into  contact  with  the  infi- 
dels.93 The  Hanbali-Wahhabi  ulama ’s  ethic  of  responsibility  thus  led  them  to 
recognize  the  fait  accompli  in  order  to  save  the  bulk  of  the  religious  structure. 
This  same  pragmatism  is  to  be  observed  in  the  attitude  of  Abd  al-Latif  concern- 
ing the  hijra  (expatriation)  of  populations  whose  territory  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.94  Indeed,  the  Ottomans  seized  the  region  of  Al-Ahsa’  in 
1871.  While  he  initially  adopted  an  uncompromising  stance,  forbidding  all  con- 
tact with  this  province  and  ordering  Hanbali-Wahhabis  to  immediately  leave 
it,95  he  later  changed  his  position,  encouraging  them  to  enter  into  contact  with 
the  Ottomans  and  the  local  population  in  the  hope  of  “converting”  them.96  He 
took  as  his  example  Ibn  Taymiyya,  who  preached  in  the  military  camps  of  the 
Mongols  — considered  to  be  infidels— while  the  latter  prepared  to  attack  Mam- 
luk  territory  in  Syria  in  the  early  fourteenth  century. 

The  struggles  of  succession  among  offspring  of  the  House  of  Saud,  which  led 
to  the  gradual  weakening  of  their  emirate  in  favor  of  centrifugal  entities  and, 
above  all,  the  Ha’il  Emirate,  did  not  prevent  the  ulama  from  unconditionally 
supporting  the  reigning  house.  For  example,  when  the  oasis  of  Burayda  broke 
with  Riyadh  around  1876,  the  ulama  excommunicated  its  elites  as  enemies  of 
the  True  Religion.  After  the  fall  of  the  Saud  in  1891,  they  remained  faithful 
to  them  despite  A1  Rashid  efforts  to  co-opt  them.  The  chief  of  the  Hanbali- 
Wahhabi  establishment,  Abd  Allah  ibn  Abd  al-Latif  A1  al-Shaykh  (d.  1921),  was 
even  called  to  Ha’il,  where  he  began  to  give  courses.  But  that  in  no  way  pre- 
vented him  from  propagandizing  in  favor  of  the  House  of  Saud,  forcing  the 
emir  to  order  him  to  leave  his  capital.97 
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As  traditional  Hanbalis,  moreover,  the  Rashid  favored  the  ulama  of  their 
camp,  particularly  in  the  oases  of  Burayda  and  Unayza.98  These  ulama  profited 
from  the  conjuncture  to  propagandize  against  Hanbali-Wahhabism,  an  effort  in 
which  two  ulama  in  particular  distinguished  themselves.  The  first,  Ibrahim  ibn 
Jasir  (d.  1920),  accused  his  adversaries  of  excluding  all  non-Hanbali-Wahhabis 
from  the  Muslim  community  and  plotting  on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Saud.  He 
therefore  encouraged  Emir  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  Allah  (1869-1897)  to  punish 
them.99  The  second,  Abd  Allah  ibn  Amr  (d.  1908),  sent  a letter  to  the  emir  of 
Ha’il  in  which  he  presented  the  following  arguments:  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi 
ulama  were  ignoramuses,  megalomaniacs,  and  extremists  who  excommuni- 
cated all  neighboring  countries  and  forbade  all  contact  with  them.  Enjoying 
much  popular  support  in  Najd,  their  temporal  submission  to  the  authority  of 
the  House  of  Rashid  was  only  a subterfuge  while  they  awaited  a liberator.100 

The  incessant  political  and  military  struggles  that  followed  the  death  of  Emir 
Faysal  provoked  upheaval  within  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  religious  elite.  In  an 
atmosphere  dominated  by  uncertainty  and  insecurity,  the  elite  could  no  longer 
enforce  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy  in  the  public  sphere.  In  his  lifetime,  Abd  al- 
Rahman  ibn  Hasan  more  or  less  succeeded  in  limiting  the  damage.  He  sent  his 
disciples  to  several  regions  of  Najd  to  oversee  the  population  and  sent  letters  to 
encourage  sedentary  and  Bedouin  chiefs  to  enforce  the  norms  of  the  Law  in  the 
territories  under  their  control.101  His  son,  Abd  al-Latif,  tried  to  follow  in  his  foot- 
steps, though  the  situation  became  increasingly  untenable  because  of  the  exac- 
erbation of  conflicts  among  the  offspring  of  the  ruling  house.  The  death  of  Abd 
al-Latif  in  r8y6  ushered  in  a period  of  chaos:  his  son  Abd  Allah  (d.  1921),  who 
succeeded  him  at  the  head  of  the  corporation  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  was 
doubtless  too  young  to  assume  the  lineage’s  inheritance.  It  took  him  a dozen 
years  to  establish  his  personal  authority  and  reputation.  During  this  time,  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Saud  crumbled  under  the  weight  of  fratricidal  struggles. 
While  the  local  population  suffered  from  this  instability,  centrifugal  powers  and 
the  A1  Rashid  profited  from  it.  This  situation  also  worried  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi 
ulama,  some  of  whom  were  very  concerned  about  the  failure  to  apply  the  three 
O’s.  Two  phenomena  reflect  the  ulama ’s  response  to  this  crisis:  voyages  outside 
of  Najd  to  acquire  religious  knowledge  and  flee  chaos,  and  growing  expecta- 
tions of  a coming  messiah. 

With  the  exception  of  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  and  two  ulama  sent 
on  diplomatic  missions  to  Egypt  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  all  of  the 
Hanbali-Wahhabis  trips  abroad  had  been  involuntary.  This  was  of  course  the 
case  of  the  deportation  to  Egypt  following  the  destruction  of  the  Saudi  Emirate 
in  r8r8,  which  allowed  Najdi  ulama  to  establish  their  first  contacts  with  other 
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Sunni  ulama  corporations.  Indeed,  many  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab’s  descendants 
enrolled  at  Al-Azhar  to  complete  their  studies.  Abd  al-Rahman  ibn  Hasan  stud- 
ied and  taught  at  Al-Azhar  for  eight  years,  and  his  son,  Abd  al-Latif,  received 
most  of  his  institutional  training  there.102  Thanks  to  this  involuntary  period  of 
residence,  the  representatives  of  Hanbali-Wahhabism  were  able  to  enrich  their 
literature  through  the  inclusion  of  medieval  Hanbali  theological  and  juridical 
works  hitherto  unknown  in  Najd.  Thanks  to  the  ulama  of  Cairo,  they  were  also 
able  to  link  themselves  to  Egyptian,  Syrian,  and  Iraqi  schools  via  an  uninter- 
rupted chain  of  transmission  of  religious  authority  ( al-sanad ). 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Saudi  Emirate  and  Abd  al-Rahman  ibn  Hasan’s 
return  to  Najd  in  1826,  Hanbali-Wahhabi  ulama  ceased  traveling  abroad  to  ac- 
quire knowledge.  As  their  writings  suggest,  the  religious  authorities  believed 
that  they  possessed  truth  and  knowledge,  excusing  them  from  the  need  to  travel. 
But  this  changed  with  the  death  of  Abd  al-Latif  in  1876.  Prevailing  insecurity  in 
Najd  no  doubt  perturbed  networks  for  acquiring  knowledge.  This  phenomenon 
likely  intensified  after  the  fall  of  the  House  of  Saud  in  i8qr  and  the  placement 
under  house  arrest  in  the  Rashid’s  capital,  Ha’il,  of  Abd  Allah  ibn  Abd  al-Latif, 
leader  of  the  clerical  corps.  Several  ulama  thus  decided  to  leave  Najd  and  pur- 
sue their  education  in  less  chaotic  surroundings. 

While  a few  ulama  visited  traditional  places  of  learning,  such  as  Mecca  and 
Cairo,  others  traveled  to  India.  This  destination  may  at  first  seem  surprising. 
What  would  a Hanbali-Wahhabi  ulama,  who  prohibits  travel  to  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  be  doing  in  India  of  all  places,  a cosmopolitan  country  under  Brit- 
ish domination?  Yet  there  is  a simple  explanation:  the  presence  on  site  of  the 
Ahl  al-Hadith,  a movement  that,  grosso  modo,  professed  a doctrine  similar  to 
that  of  Hanbali-Wahhabism.  Indeed,  this  group,  which  emerged  in  northern 
India  in  the  nineteenth  century,  preached  strict  application  of  orthodoxy  and 
orthopraxy  by  means  of  a direct  return  to  the  Qur’an  and  the  Sunna.  As  a conse- 
quence, the  members  of  this  movement  regarded  all  popular  Islamic  practices 
as  forms  of  associationism  that  were  to  be  combatted  by  all  means  necessary.103 
While  only  minor  differences  existed  between  these  two  traditions  in  the  area  of 
dogma,  there  was  nevertheless  a significant  discrepancy  with  regards  to  the  Law. 
Whereas  one  group  was  Hanbali,  the  other  called  for  legal  schools  to  be  aban- 
doned, seeing  them  as  blameworthy  innovations.  Since  the  Hanbali-Wahhabis 
believed  that  dogma  took  precedence  over  Law,  however,  this  divergence  was 
not  a source  of  real  conflict.  Moreover,  the  Najdis  mainly  traveled  to  India  in 
order  to  profit  from  the  encyclopedic  knowledge  of  the  prophetic  tradition  pos- 
sessed by  members  of  the  Ahl  al-Hadith  corporation. 
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How  did  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  ulama  learn  of  the  existence  of  the  Ahl  al- 
Hadith?  Two  complementary  factors  favored  this  encounter:  annual  contacts 
in  Mecca  during  the  pilgrimage  season,  and  the  commercial  relations  linking 
a number  of  Najdi  kindreds  with  India.  Beginning  in  1884,  several  ulama  trav- 
eled there.  Relations  intensified  after  the  fall  of  the  Saudi  Emirate  and  were 
maintained  up  until  the  1930s.  No  fewer  than  seventeen  ulama  went  to  stay 
with  the  Ahl  al-Hadith  over  this  period— an  extremely  high  figure  when  one 
considers  that  Najd  had  only  around  fifty  “highly”  trained  religious  personnel  at 
this  time. 104  Some  of  the  ulama  who  traveled  to  India  to  complete  their  training 
were  to  play  a leading  role  in  the  restoration  of  the  Saudi  Emirate  beginning 
in  1902. 105 

After  receiving  an  education  from  his  father,  in  1884  Sa‘d  ibn  Hamad  ibn 
Atiq  (d.  1930)  traveled  to  India,  where  he  stayed  for  approximately  nine  years. 
While  there,  he  studied  under  the  undisputed  leader  of  the  Ahl  al-Hadith  cor- 
poration, Siddiq  Khan  (d.  1890).  He  then  traveled  to  Mecca  for  the  pilgrimage 
and  to  study  the  thought  of  Indian,  North  African,  and  Meccan  ulama.  After  the 
restoration  of  the  Saudi  Emirate,  he  became  a judge  and  imam  of  the  Grand 
Mosque  of  Riyadh.  The  principal  religious  figures  of  Saudi  Arabia  during  the 
first  half  of  the  twentieth  century— in  particular,  grand  mufti  Muhammad  ibn 
Ibrahim  A1  al-Shaykh  (d.  1969)  — were  his  students. 106 

For  its  part,  the  career  of  Abd  Allah  ibn  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Latif  A1  al- 
Shaykh  (d.  1922)  was  atypical.  After  following  a classic  course  of  study  in  Riyadh 
under  the  direction  of  the  most  authoritative  Hanbali-Wahhabi  scholars,  he 
became  a veritable  globe  trotter.  In  order  to  acquire  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  the  world,  he  traveled  to  the  Hijaz,  Egypt,  Tunisia,  Morocco,  Iraq, 
Iran,  Afghanistan,  and  India.  He  ultimately  joined  the  Saudi  exiles  in  Kuwait 
and  became  one  of  the  royal  house’s  most  faithful  supporters.  Abd  Allah  ibn 
Muhammad  actively  participated  in  efforts  to  acculturate,  render  sedentary, 
and  mobilize  the  Bedouin  tribes  from  which  the  Ikhwan  army,  which  I discuss 
below,  was  to  emerge.107 

Placed  in  their  historic  context,  the  travels  of  the  Najdi  ulama  in  various 
Islamic  countries,  particularly  India,  expressed  a desire  to  flee  the  unenviable 
situation  of  their  country  and  an  undeniable  thirst  for  ever  greater  religious 
knowledge.  From  the  perspective  of  the  longue  duree , however,  this  phenom- 
enon allowed  Hanbali-Wahhabism  to  expand  its  references,  legitimate  its  posi- 
tions, and  endow  itself  with  genuine  historical  depth  via  the  accumulation  of 
ijazat  (authorizations  to  transmit  juridico-religious  knowledge).  The  represen- 
tatives of  this  tradition  once  again  demonstrated  how  an  ethic  of  responsibility 
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allowed  them  to  adapt  to  a new  situation  in  order  to  almost  fully  preserve  their 
symbolic  capital  and  ideological  authority. 

The  second  phenomenon  that  merits  attention  is  the  search  for  a messiah: 
by  all  appearances,  some  ulama  expected  a messianic  event  to  bring  a close  to 
the  cycle  of  political  instability  that  had  roiled  Najd.  Although  he  had  adopted 
a messianic  attitude,  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  claimed  only  to  be  the  re- 
former ( al-mujaddid ) whom  God  sent  once  every  century  of  the  Hegira  in  order 
to  restore  the  three  O’s,  in  accordance  with  a tradition  attributed  to  the  Prophet 
of  Islam.108  His  stance  therefore  excluded  the  idea  of  the  end  of  the  world.  In- 
deed, in  his  work  Traditions  concerning  Discord  and  the  End  of  the  World,  the 
preacher  from  Najd  adopted  an  extremely  classical  and  orthodox  position  con- 
cerning the  figure  of  the  Mahdi,  the  messiah  of  Islam.  For  him,  the  Mahdi  was 
a descendant  of  the  Prophet  who  would  emerge  at  the  end  of  time  to  establish 
peace,  security,  and  prosperity.109 

It  seems  that  the  descendants  and  disciples  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  contented 
themselves  with  the  founder’s  production  on  this  subject.  The  prevailing  chaos 
of  Najd  haunted  the  ulama  to  such  an  extent  that  some  of  them  — in  particular, 
those  from  Al-Qasim— imagined  that  only  messianic  action  could  deliver  the 
region.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  ‘alim  Ah  ibn  Numayy  (d.  1941),  who  had  car- 
ried out  his  studies  in  Riyadh  and  India,  traveled  to  Sudan  in  1882  in  order  to 
verify  the  messianic  claims  of  Muhammad  Ahmad  al-Mahdi  (d.  1885).  Once 
there,  he  realized  that  al-Mahdi’s  pretensions  were  unfounded,  but  that  in  no 
way  prevented  him  from  continuing  to  seek  the  providential  man.  After  return- 
ing home  the  next  year  — that  is,  in  the  year  1300  of  the  Hegira  (a  significant 
date  from  a messianic  point  of  view)  — he  went  to  meet  Emir  Muhammad  ibn 
Abd  Allah  A1  Rashid,  Najd’s  new  strongman.  Ibn  Numayy  told  him  that  the 
ulama  of  Sudan  mentioned  a number  of  prophetic  traditions  concerning  the 
Qahtani  who  was  to  dominate  the  world.110  According  to  traditions  attributed 
to  the  Prophet  Muhammad  and  reported  by  al-Bukhari  and  Muslim,  an  off- 
spring of  the  Qahtan  tribal  confederation  would  reign  over  the  world  until  the 
end  of  time.111  As  the  House  of  Rashid  belonged  to  the  Qahtan  confedera- 
tion, their  leader  was  doubtless  this  providential  figure.  It  seems  the  Al-Qasim 
ulama  hoped  these  messianic  expectations  would  bring  them  peace  and  stabil- 
ity, whatever  the  government,  and  thereby  allow  them  to  resume  their  peaceful 
lives  and  lucrative  commercial  activities. 

Although  they  did  not  contest  the  veracity  of  the  prophetic  traditions,  the 
Hanbali-Wahhabi  ulama  of  Riyadh  claimed  that  there  were  objective  reasons 
proving  that  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  Allah  A1  Rashid  was  not  this  figure.  To  that 
end,  the  ‘alim  Hamad  ibn  Atiq  mobilized  all  available  scriptural  resources. 
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In  order  to  be  valid  and  in  keeping  with  the  most  authoritative  traditions,  al- 
Qahtani’s  claims  had  to  meet  two  necessary  conditions:  the  Qahtani  figure  in 
question  had  to  emerge  after  the  Mahdi112  and  would  take  all  necessary  steps  to 
implement  the  Law.  According  to  Ibn  Atiq,  Emir  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  Allah  A1 
Rashid  fulfilled  neither  of  these  conditions.  He  was  therefore  not  the  Qahtani 
announced  by  the  Prophet.113 

The  Hanbali-Wahhabi  religious  establishment  thus  expressed  its  refusal  of 
any  form  of  messianism  not  in  conformity  with  the  sacred  texts  as  well  as  its 
rejection  of  the  House  of  Rashid’s  pretensions  to  legitimate  domination.  Far 
from  endorsing  “extravagant”  messianism,  the  corporation  aspired  to  and  ac- 
tively sought  the  restoration  of  the  Saudi  Emirate,  the  only  possible  guarantor, 
in  its  eyes,  of  the  three  O’s. 


4 


The  Birth  of  a Kingdom  and  the 

RENAISSANCE  OF  A TRADITION 

THE  SYMBIOTIC  RELATIONSHIP  IS  CONFIRMED 

The  ulama’s  wish  came  true  when  a grandson  of  Emir  Faysal  ibn  Turki,  Abd 
al-Aziz  ibn  Abd  al-Rahman,  undertook  to  restore  the  house’s  power  in  the  first 
years  of  the  twentieth  century.  Following  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  in  rpo2 
he  succeeded  in  seizing  Riyadh  and  expelling  the  Rashid’s  small  garrison.  This 
initial  victory  was  the  founding  act  of  a military  and  political  epic  that  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia  in  1932.  Conscious  of  the  ideo- 
logical importance  of  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition,  King  Abd  al-Aziz  (1902- 
1953)  hastened  to  resume  the  historic  alliance  that  had  united  his  predecessors 
with  the  ulama.1  The  reactivated  symbiotic  relationship  between  the  political 
power  and  the  religious  authority  was  expressed  in  the  language  of  kinship:  Abd 
al-Aziz  married  the  daughter  of  Abd  Allah  ibn  Abd  al-Latif  A1  al-Shaykh,  the 
head  of  the  clerical  corps.  In  r9o6.  Prince  Faysal,  king  of  Saudi  Arabia  between 
^64  and  1975,  was  born  of  this  symbolic  and  carnal  union. 

Once  again,  one  cannot  help  but  note  the  elective  affinities  between  the 
House  of  Saud  and  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition.  While  the  ulama  mobi- 
lized all  of  their  symbolic  resources  to  sanctify  Saudi  political  ambitions  in  the 
belief  that  this  house  alone  was  capable  of  guaranteeing  the  application  of  the 
Law,  Abd  al-Aziz,  eager  to  legitimate  his  position,  fully  employed  his  coercive 
power  to  ensure  that  his  faithful  partners  were  able  to  impose  and  spread  their 
religious  discourse. 

The  ulama  and  their  king  initially  joined  forces  to  (re)unify  Najd.  Between 
r902  and  r9o6,  the  districts  of  Al-Arid,  Al-Washm,  Al-Dilam,  and  Sudayr,  where 
Hanbali-Wahhabi  influence  was  uncontested,  joined  the  Saudi  cause.  By  con- 
trast, the  district  of  Al-Qasim,  where  traditional  Hanbali  ulama  were  still  very 
active,  preferred  to  remain  under  the  nominal  suzerainty  of  the  Rashids.2  It  was 
to  become  the  main  theater  of  conflict  between  the  two  powers. 

In  order  to  sanctify  the  action  of  Abd  al-Aziz  and  mobilize  the  population, 
the  ulama  fully  drew  upon  their  ideological  authority.  As  Abd  Allah  al-Anqari 
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(d.  1954), 3 judge  and  religious  referee  ( marji ) for  the  district  of  Sudayr,  wrote: 
“God  granted  Muslims  a religious  government,  represented  by  the  imam  Abd 
al-Aziz  ibn  Abd  al-Rahman  ibn  Faysal  [A1  Saud] , God  grant  him  victory  and  give 
him  the  strength  to  enforce  the  Law  and  destroy  blameworthy  innovations.”4 

The  population  of  Najd  had  to  respond  to  the  call  of  its  legitimate  leader  and 
mobilize  itself  for  jihad,  which  had  become  an  individual  obligation  (fard  ‘ayn), 
in  order  to  liberate  its  territory  from  the  hands  of  infidels  and  associationists.5  To 
this  end,  the  ulaina  once  again  mobilized  the  concept  of  al-wala’  wa  al-harn 
(allegiance  [to  Muslims]  and  rupture  [with  the  infidels])  against  the  Rashid 
and  their  supporters  in  the  Qasim.  Abd  Allah  ibn  Abd  al-Latif  A1  al-Shaykh  con- 
sidered the  Rashid  and  their  lackeys  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  True  Religion 
because  they  had  called  for  military  and  financial  support  from  the  “Ottoman 
associationists.”6  They  thus  had  to  be  not  only  excluded  from  the  community, 
but  also  combatted  in  the  framework  of  jihad.  He  even  claimed  that,  in  his 
view,  fighting  and  subjugating  the  Rashid  was  the  best  form  of  jihad.7  Finally, 
he  added  that  any  person  who  refused  to  carry  out  this  sacred  obligation  would 
be  seen  as  a hypocrite  and  condemned  to  eternal  damnation;8  for  in  the  view  of 
these  ulama,  Abd  al-Aziz’s  project  sought  to  put  an  end  to  the  fitna  (disorder) 
that  had  for  decades  rocked  Najd  in  order  to  reestablish  political  and  religious 
unity.9 

Thanks  to  the  ideological  authority  of  its  representatives  and  the  various 
resources  at  their  disposal,  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  corporation  was  able  to  use 
“psychic  coercion  by  distributing  or  denying  religious  benefits.”10  To  persuade 
the  population,  the  ulama  mobilized  affective  and  rational  arguments,  the  two 
principal  motors  of  which  were  seduction  (such  as  the  promise  of  material  ad- 
vantage and  symbolic  gratifications)  and  threats  (such  as  excommunication, 
eternal  damnation,  the  throes  of  hell,  and  chaos).  Their  monopoly  over  access 
to  the  sacred  texts,  instruction,  and  high  culture  no  doubt  facilitated  this  task. 
Indeed,  the  concepts,  symbols,  and  images  in  which  the  ulama  traded  struc- 
tured the  better  part  of  the  local  social  imaginary,  rendering  it  amenable  to 
manipulation  under  the  weight  of  their  ideological  authority. 

With  the  support  of  energetic  politico-military  action  on  the  part  of  the  king 
and  his  collaborators,  the  efforts  of  the  clerical  corps  soon  bore  fruit.  Fewer  than 
four  years  after  the  capture  of  Riyadh,  Abd  al-Aziz  succeeded  in  subjugating 
most  of  Najd,  particularly  the  district  of  Al-Qasim.  Following  the  conquest  of 
Al-Qasim  in  r9o6,  the  religious  establishment  decided,  with  the  consent  and 
support  of  King  Abd  al-Aziz,  to  conduct  a veritable  campaign  of  “purification” 
against  the  traditional  Hanbali  ulama  and  have  done  with  them  once  and  for 
all.  Three  methods  were  used  to  this  end:  execution,  elimination  from  the 
public  sphere,  and  co-optation.  As  we  have  seen,  Abd  Allah  ibn  Ainr,  an  ‘ alim 
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from  the  oasis  of  Burayda,  was  one  of  the  most  dogged  adversaries  of  Hanbali- 
Wahhabism  and  the  House  of  Saud.  The  letter  he  addressed  to  Emir  Muham- 
mad ibn  Abd  Allah  A1  Rashid  in  which  he  described  the  ulama  as  ignoramuses, 
megalomaniacs,  and  extremists  left  no  doubt  as  to  how  he  felt  about  them. 
Once  the  situation  had  stabilized,  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  ulama  seized  upon  the 
first  occasion  to  eliminate  him.  In  r9o8,  they  issued  a fatwa  of  excommunication 
and  execution.  Abd  al-Aziz  immediately  ordered  that  Abd  Allah  ibn  Amr  be  put 
to  death.  Yet  this  killing  was  a unique  case,  the  reflection  of  a very  particular  sit- 
uation in  which  religious  hostility  had  become  mixed  with  a desire  to  settle  per- 
sonal scores.  Traditional  Hanbali  ulama  were  for  their  part  silenced  by  means  of 
house  arrest,  a permanent  ban  on  teaching  and  writing,  and  exile.  Following  a 
period  of  quarantine,  some  of  them  were  later  co-opted  by  the  corporation  after 
having  completed  a program  of  training  and  acculturation  in  Riyadh.11 

The  corporation  was  not  content  with  permanently  eliminating  traditional 
Hanbalism;  it  also  purged  its  ranks  of  what  it  saw  as  unreliable,  politically  quiet- 
ist  elements.  This  included  such  figures  as  Ahmad  ibn  Isa  (d.  1911),  despite  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  trained  by  leading  Hanbali-Wahhabi  authorities,  some 
of  them  descendants  of  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  chaos  to  which  the  fratricidal  struggles  among  descendants  of  Emir  Faysal 
ibn  Turki  gave  rise  obliged  dozens  of  ulama  to  leave  Najd.  Ibn  Isa  was  one 
such.  He  took  up  residence  in  Mecca,  where,  alongside  a thriving  commercial 
activity,  he  set  about  proselytizing  on  behalf  of  his  tradition  among  the  local 
elite.  He  is  said  to  have  thereby  “converted”  the  emir  of  Mecca,  Sharif  Awn 
(1882-1905),  persuading  him  to  destroy  popular  places  of  worship  and  put  an 
end  to  heterodox  practices.  Similarly,  he  succeeded  in  “converting”  several  of 
the  holy  city’s  notables,  including  Muhammad  Nasif  (d.  1971),  who  played  an 
important  role  in  the  process  of  restoring  the  Hijaz  to  Hanbali-Wahhabism  and 
integrating  it  into  the  Saudi  state.  But,  for  unknown  reasons,  Ibn  Isa  rallied  to 
the  cause  of  the  Rashids  after  they  conquered  and  temporarily  pacified  Najd. 
He  then  returned  to  the  province,  where  he  served  as  a judge  in  the  district  of 
Sudayr.  This  willingness  to  collaborate  with  the  Saud’s  political  enemies  was 
considered  an  act  of  treason  by  the  religious  establishment.  The  first  sovereign 
act  of  King  Abd  al-Aziz  after  the  conquest  of  the  district  of  Sudayr  in  1906  was 
thus  to  dismiss  Ibn  Isa.12 

Membership  in  the  corporation  at  the  start  of  the  twentieth  century  thus 
supposed  both  scrupulous  observance  of  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition  and 
allegiance  to  the  House  of  Saud.  These  two  elements  today  remain  the  two 
inseparable  pillars  of  the  habitus  of  the  religious  elite  in  Saudi  Arabia.  The 
slightest  lapse  is  seen  as  “high  treason”  by  the  political  power  and  the  religious 
authority.  We  will  return  to  this  question  below. 
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While  the  purge  campaigns  were  under  way,  the  leaders  of  the  corporation, 
once  again  acting  in  complicity  with  the  political  authorities,  set  about  appoint- 
ing members  of  their  circle  to  head  the  religious  bodies  of  the  conquered  re- 
gions. Closely  associated  with  descendants  of  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab 
and  the  House  of  Saud,  the  Silim  lineage  thus  was  given  the  task  of  reestab- 
lishing the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  discursive  monopoly  in  the  district  of  Al-Qasim. 
Throughout  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  members  of  this  lineage, 
their  clients,  and  their  followers  occupied  the  principal  juridico-religious  of- 
fices there.15  Similarly,  trained  and  trusted  religious  agents  were  dispatched  to 
enforce  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy  among  the  sedentary  populations  of  territo- 
ries subjugated  by  the  House  of  Saud.14 

Along  the  same  lines,  the  religious  elite  saw  to  reorganizing  and  overseeing 
the  networks  for  transmitting  knowledge  in  Najd  in  order  to  maintain  control 
over  the  market  for  the  goods  of  salvation.  Indeed,  the  representatives  of  the 
tradition  attempted  to  strengthen  the  unity  and  homogeneity  of  the  corporation 
around  the  A1  al-Shaykh,  the  descendants  of  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab. 
In  a letter  addressed  to  the  notables  and  people  of  Najd,  the  leading  figures 
of  Hanbali-Wahhabism  claimed  that  God  had  sent  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al- 
Wahhab  to  combat  blameworthy  innovation  and  impose  the  three  O’s.  Having 
succeeded  in  his  mission,  his  descendants  followed  his  example,  doing  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  preserve  the  living  tradition.  As  their  teaching  was  the 
only  path  to  eternal  salvation,  their  fatawa  must  be  scrupulously  respected  and 
their  doctrine  followed  to  the  letter  in  order  to  escape  the  torments  of  hell.15 
This  centralizing  desire  was  reflected  in  practice.  Around  90  percent  of  the 
religious  personnel  I have  been  able  to  identify  spent  time  in  Riyadh  in  order  to 
receive  instruction  from  the  A1  al-Shaykh  and  their  followers. 


STABILIZING  THE  FRONTIERS  OF  THE  FAITH 

Abd  al-Aziz  devoted  the  first  ten  years  of  his  reign  to  consolidating  his  power 
and  subjugating  the  main  sedentary  population  centers  of  Najd.  But  he  soon  re- 
alized that  in  order  to  perpetuate  his  regional  hegemony,  it  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  once  and  for  all  subjugate  the  Bedouin  tribal  confederations.  Indeed, 
the  confederations  profited  from  every  crisis  and  moment  of  tension  to  recover 
autonomy  and  maximize  their  politico-economic  advantages.  This  was  the  case 
in  rqro,  when  a tribal  confederation  from  the  southern  Najd  rallied  behind  a 
rebellion  that  had  been  launched  by  some  of  the  king’s  cousins.16  Similarly, 
the  periodic  struggles  between  various  tribes  for  control  over  the  region’s  mea- 
ger resources  disturbed  trade  routes  and  called  into  question  the  security  and 
stability  of  the  revived  Saudi  state.  The  religious  factor  must  also  be  taken  into 
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consideration.  Since  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  establish- 
ment had  regarded  these  tribes  as  bands  of  infidels  and  heretics  in  desperate 
need  of  “Islamization”  if  they  were  to  be  saved  from  eternal  damnation. 

For  reasons  that  remain  obscure  because  of  a paucity  of  sources,  the  idea 
emerged  of  sedentarizing  and  acculturating  the  Bedouin  tribal  confederations. 
Some  sources  attribute  this  idea  to  King  Abd  al-Aziz,  others  to  the  ulama.  Al- 
though the  origin  of  this  idea  remains  unknown,  the  two  partners  actively  par- 
ticipated in  bringing  it  about.  This  undertaking  allowed  the  political  power  and 
the  religious  authority  to  closely  supervise  the  ideas  and  actions  of  the  tribes. 
Starting  in  1912,  the  authorities  set  up  camps  ( al-hijar , sing,  al-hijra)  intended  to 
receive  Bedouin  groups  at  watering  places.  The  use  of  the  term  hi  jar  to  describe 
these  sedentarization  camps  is  particularly  significant.  In  the  Arab-Islamic 
imaginary,  this  notion  evokes  a veritable  rite  of  passage:  leaving  an  impious 
life  and  place  in  order  to  return  to  one  in  which  the  True  Religion  is  practiced. 
Once  again,  the  example  of  the  Prophet  was  evoked  in  order  to  legitimate  ac- 
tion: in  622,  Muhammad  left  Mecca  and  moved  to  Medina,  where  a new  phase 
of  Islamic  history  began. 

The  phenomenon  of  sedentarization  must  not  be  seen  as  without  precedent. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  long-term  history  of  the  Arabian  Pen- 
insula. Since  the  pre-Islamic  period,  the  sedentarization  of  Bedouin  groups  was 
encouraged  via  the  establishment  of  enclosures  and  sacred  territories  ( haram , 
hima,  hawta,  etc.).  These  constituted  havens  of  peace  where  the  Bedouin  could 
perform  religious  rituals,  carry  out  commercial  transactions,  and  graze  their 
herds  in  total  security.  After  a period  of  more  or  less  gradual  development,  this 
system,  which  was  at  first  only  temporary— it  lasted  no  more  than  a few  months 
each  year— generally  led  to  the  emergence  of  centers  of  integration  and  stabili- 
zation for  the  Bedouin  population.  What’s  more,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that, 
in  several  dialects  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  the  term  hijra  means  village  or 
place  of  sedentarization.17  The  modern  hijar  were  original  in  two  respects:  their 
scale  and  the  speed  with  which  the  process  of  sedentarization  took  place.  Be- 
tween 1912  and  1926,  hundreds  of  hijar  were  created  and  approximately  150,000 
Bedouin  sedentarized.  This  undertaking  was  accompanied  by  a process  of  in- 
culcation overseen  by  the  Flanbali-Wahhabi  corporation,  with  unconditional 
support  from  King  Abd  al-Aziz.  It  consisted  of  two  ideal-typical  phases:  accul- 
turation and  mobilization. 

During  the  first  phase,  the  establishment  made  significant  efforts  to  impose 
orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy  on  these  groups.  Agents  of  socialization  known  as 
al-mutawia  — we  will  consider  the  history  and  meaning  of  this  term  later  — 
responsible  for  overseeing  the  inhabitants  and  teaching  them  the  basics  of  the 
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religion  were  sent  to  the  hijar.  Several  clerics  made  frequent  trips  to  the  various 
sites  of  sedentarization  in  order  to  strengthen  ties  with  the  tribes  and  ensure  that 
instruction,  supervision,  and  acculturation  were  being  properly  seen  to.18  The 
pedagogical  material  these  agents  used  was  entirely  drawn  from  the  classical 
repertoire  of  Hanbali-Wahhabism:  the  catechisms  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  and 
several  of  his  descendants’  epistles  and  fatawa.  The  little  anthology  put  together 
by  the  ‘alim  Sulayman  ibn  Sahman  (d.  1930)  is  a good  example  of  the  type  of 
pedagogical  material  that  was  circulating  in  Najd  during  the  first  years  of  the 
twentieth  century.19 

The  objective  of  the  second  phase  was  to  impose  the  habitus  and  vision  of 
the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  world  on  the  recently  sedentarized  Bedouin.  To  this  end, 
the  concept  of  culturally  and  geographically  distinguishing  between  true  and 
false  religion  by  means  of  allegiance  and  rupture  ( al-wala  wa  al-harn)  was  once 
again  mobilized.  For  example,  Hasan  ibn  Husayn  A1  al-Shaykh  (d.  1921),  an 
‘ alim  who  actively  participated  in  the  creation  of  the  Al-Artawiyya  hijra— one 
of  the  country’s  largest— wrote  an  epistle  in  which  he  reiterated  the  exclusivist 
ideas  of  the  nineteenth  century:  all  peaceful  contact  with  impious  territories 
and  populations,  particularly  southern  Iraq  and  Kuwait,  was  prohibited.  The 
only  possible  site  of  interaction  was  the  battlefield  in  the  framework  of  jihad.20 

In  just  a few  years’  time,  this  process  of  acculturation  and  mobilization  re- 
sulted in  the  Bedouin  tribes’  conversion  to  Hanbali-Wahhabism.  This  was  a 
great  victory  for  the  tradition  and  its  representatives:  after  several  decades  of 
fruitless  efforts,  they  had  succeeded  in  homogenizing  and  unifying  the  religion 
over  nearly  the  entire  Najd.  The  most  vivid  symbol  of  their  success  was  the 
creation  of  an  army  of  sedentarized  Bedouin:  al-Ikhwan  (the  Brothers  [in  reli- 
gion]). Between  rqrq  and  1927,  this  army  played  an  active  role  in  the  process  of 
constructing  the  Saudi  state  and  spreading  its  doctrine.21  The  aim  of  the  follow- 
ing pages  is  not  to  describe  the  history  and  sociology  of  the  Ikhwan  — a task  that 
has  already  been  seen  to  by  other  scholars22— but  rather  to  examine  the  attitude 
of  the  religious  establishment  vis-a-vis  the  ideological  positions  and  intrigues  of 
some  of  their  leaders. 

Just  a few  years  after  this  army  was  created,  some  of  its  leaders  began  to  adopt 
a hardline  religious  and  political  stance,  provoking  alarm  and  suspicion  in  the 
religious  authority  and  the  political  power.  Tensions  between  some  of  the  Ikh- 
wan and  the  authorities  were  aggravated  by  a fundamental  question  of  identity: 
what  were  the  symbolic,  cultural,  and  geographic  frontiers  of  the  True  Reli- 
gion? Though  couched  in  religious  language,  this  question  concealed  a num- 
ber of  sociopolitical  problems,  the  most  important  of  which  were  the  conflict 
between  the  sedentary  population  and  the  Bedouins,  the  centrifugal  aspirations 
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of  certain  tribal  chiefs,  and  the  ambitions  for  social  promotion  of  certain  pe- 
ripheral religious  agents.23 

Beginning  in  1914,  some  of  the  Ikhwan  leaders  took  the  liberty  to  indiscrimi- 
nately attack  and  ransom  members  of  the  Bedouin  tribes  of  Najd,  southern 
Iraq,  and  Kuwait.  On  the  king’s  request,  the  ulama  sent  them  several  letters  and 
fatawa  ordering  them  to  immediately  cease  their  attacks.  According  to  Hanbali- 
Wahhabi  doctrine,  only  the  leader  of  the  community  has  the  privilege  of  declar- 
ing jihad,  collecting  taxes,  and  carrying  out  legal  punishments.24  Calling  royal 
prerogatives  into  question  amounted  to  transgressing  one  of  the  main  precepts 
of  sharia.25  The  ulama  also  drew  the  attention  of  the  Ikhwan’s  leaders  to  the 
fact  that  no  qualified  and  recognized  religious  figure— in  particular,  none  of 
Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab’s  descendants— authorized  such  a breach  of  the  three  O’s. 
They  therefore  advised  the  leaders  to  stop  blindly  following  the  teachings  and 
fatawa  of  the  agents  of  socialization,  whom  they  described  as  extremists  and 
ignoramuses.26  Between  1916  and  1920,  several  of  the  agents  were  dismissed 
from  their  posts.  During  the  same  period,  some  recently  sedentarized  tribes 
attempted  to  leave  the  hi  jar  and  return  to  their  former  lifestyle.  The  ulama 
held  that  such  an  act  constituted  a grave  sin  — indeed,  an  act  of  apostasy— for  it 
resulted  in  sociopolitical  disorder  and  a failure  to  apply  the  Law.27  By  contrast. 
Bedouin  who  pledged  their  allegiance  to  King  Abd  al-Aziz  and  accepted  the 
teachings  of  Hanbali-Wahhabism  were  considered  genuine  Muslims.  It  was 
thus  forbidden  to  attack  or  capture  them  for  ransom.28 

The  clerical  corps,  in  complicity  with  the  king,  hoped  to  impose  politico- 
religious  centrality  and  verticality.  Its  members  were  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  only  political  unity  and  stability  favored  the  application  of  sharia,  the  sole 
means  for  achieving  salvation.  From  a sociological  point  of  view,  the  religious 
elite  also  aspired  to  maintain  the  homogeneity  of  their  religious  group  and  dis- 
course in  order  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  corporation  and  tradition.  While  the 
ulama  disapproved  of  only  a portion  of  the  Ikhwan’s  action  and  the  teaching  of 
socialization  agents,  they  condemned  their  insubordination,  which  they  feared 
would  threaten  the  ideological  authority  and  unity  of  the  political  entity  that 
protected  them.  Future  events  were  to  confirm  this  hypothesis. 

Despite  the  remonstrance  of  the  king  and  the  ulama,  some  of  the  Ikhwan 
continued  to  attack  the  Bedouin  groups  of  the  region  with  impunity,  in  par- 
ticular those  among  them  that  recognized  the  power  of  Abd  al-Aziz.  Mean- 
while, other  groups  of  Ikhwan  attempted  to  return  to  a nomadic  lifestyle.  The 
Ikhwan  reproached  Abd  al-Aziz  with  favoring  the  sedentary  population  on  the 
grounds  that  it  had  embraced  the  True  Religion  much  earlier.  They  perceived 
themselves  to  be  second-class  subjects,  despised  by  a sedentary  population  that 
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did  not  even  deign  to  eat  their  food.29  This  escalation,  which  threatened  to 
call  into  question  the  entire  process  of  state  construction  that  had  begun  two 
centuries  earlier,  forced  the  king  to  come  to  grips  with  the  situation.  In  1919, 
he  thus  called  a secret  meeting  during  which  he  asked  the  leading  figures  of 
the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  establishment  to  once  again  give  their  opinion  on  all  of 
these  questions.30 

Between  rqrq  and  rq20,  the  ulama  issued  a number  of  collective  and  indi- 
vidual fatawa  presenting  the  official  positions  of  the  corporation.  They  thus 
affirmed  that  all  subjects  of  King  Abd  al-Aziz— whether  sedentary,  sedenta- 
rized  Bedouin,  or  nomadic  Bedouin  — are  Muslims.31  They  reiterated  that  the 
Qur’an,  the  Sunna,  the  acts  of  the  companions,  and  the  teachings  of  the  four 
legal  schools  of  Sunnism  are  the  foundations  of  the  True  Religion.  As  long  as 
all  observed  the  same  credo— that  is,  the  Hanbali  ‘aqida— certain  discrepan- 
cies among  the  practices  of  these  four  schools  were  of  no  consequence.32  The 
ulama  called  upon  all  subjects  to  unite  around  their  monarch  and  obey  the 
teachings  of  the  great  figures  of  the  corporation,  reaffirming  that  only  the  king 
could  declare  jihad,  apply  punishments,  grant  protection  to  non-Muslims,  and 
sign  truces  with  foreign  powers.33  They  alone  were  in  possession  of  religious 
truth;  the  only  path  to  salvation  was  to  follow  their  teachings  and  instructions.34 
To  all  appearances,  their  conclusions  were  well-received  by  King  Abd  al-Aziz, 
who  reiterated  his  desire  to  perpetuate  the  alliance  with  his  faithful  partners  by 
applying  the  three  O’s  in  the  public  sphere.35 

In  order  to  effectively  regain  control  of  the  situation  and  bestow  the  prin- 
ciples of  obedience  and  centrality  upon  these  unmanageable,  recently  sed- 
entarized  Bedouin  populations,  several  figures  from  the  corporation  took  up 
residence  in  the  main  recalcitrant  hijard6  In  rq20,  even  Abd  Allah  ibn  Abd 
al-Latif  A1  al-Shaykh  visited  several  hi  jar,  where  he  provided  instruction.37  The 
political  power  and  the  religious  authority  sought  to  use  all  of  their  influence  to 
prevent  cracks  from  appearing  in  the  edifice  of  the  Saudi  state,38  for  both  had 
reached  watershed  moments  in  their  respective  histories:  while  the  state  was 
being  transformed  from  an  insignificant  little  emirate  into  a genuine  regional 
power,  Hanbali-Wahhabism,  once  a strictly  local  phenomenon,  was  on  its  way 
to  becoming  a global  Islamic  tradition. 

After  the  end  of  the  First  World  War,  which  resulted  in  the  collapse  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  and  the  consecration  of  British  hegemony  in  the  region,  King 
Abd  al-Aziz,  a British  ally,  looked  unstoppable.  In  fewer  than  eight  years,  he  had 
succeeded  in  overcoming  all  of  his  adversaries  and  conquering  the  better  part  of 
the  Arabian  Peninsula— in  particular,  the  two  holy  cities  of  Islam  (1924-1925). 
This  is  why  the  king  and  the  ulama,  in  keeping  with  the  ethic  of  responsibility. 
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took  care  to  avoid  all  fitna  and  adopt  a conciliatory  tone  in  their  dealings  with 
the  Ikhwan,  whose  strength  and  cohesiveness  significantly  contributed  to  this 
epic  conquest. 

The  situation  changed  radically  beginning  in  ^26.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  military  raids  to  the  southwest  to  stabilize  the  frontier  with  Yemen,  which 
continued  through  the  mid-i930S,  the  large-scale  military  operations  that  had 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  present-day  Saudi  Kingdom  came  to  an  end.  The 
geographical  and  political  frontiers  of  the  True  Religion  reached  their  maximal 
limits  for  a simple  reason:  Saudi  territory  was  now  encircled  by  British  colo- 
nies and  protectorates.  Thanks  to  a good  reading  of  the  geopolitical  situation 
and  innate  practical  understanding,  Abd  al-Aziz,  formerly  the  great  conqueror, 
transformed  himself  into  a skillful  diplomat  in  order  to  preserve  his  possessions. 
Starting  in  1921,  he  signed  a number  of  agreements  with  the  British  authorities 
fixing  the  northern  borders  of  the  nascent  kingdom. 

With  support  from  the  religious  authority,  the  king’s  recognition  of  the  mod- 
ern frontiers  brought  the  period  of  jihad  to  an  end  and  had  several  repercus- 
sions on  the  domestic  scene,  particularly  in  what  concerned  certain  Ikhwan 
factions.  For  these  factions,  the  cessation  of  military  operations  meant  an  end 
to  the  substantial  revenues  they  had  gained  through  plunder  and  royal  gifts 
as  well  as  to  various  forms  of  symbolic  gratification  (such  as  glory,  honor,  and 
chivalry).  It  also  meant  that  they  had  to  return  to  their  hi  jar  to  resume  their 
peaceful  but  impoverished  existence  as  farmers,  merchants,  and  artisans. 
What’s  more,  the  political  and  social  ambitions  of  some  Ikhwan  leaders  — in 
particular,  Faysal  al-Duwaysh  (d.  1931),  Sultan  ibn  Bajad  (d.  1934),  and  Daydan 
ibn  Flathlin  (d.  1929)39— were  disappointed.  Though  these  leaders  had  aspired 
to  high  military  and  political  posts  in  the  new  entity,  nothing  came  of  it.  With 
a few  exceptions,  Abd  al-Aziz  preferred  to  co-opt  and  retain  local  elites  in  im- 
portant posts  in  order  to  profit  from  their  influence,  reassure  the  native  popula- 
tion, and  stabilize  his  power.  To  this  must  be  added  the  centrifugal  temptations 
driving  several  tribal  groups  that  had  never  accepted  the  idea  of  submitting  to 
a central  power. 

To  crown  it  all,  the  religious  factor  excited  the  passions  and  accentuated  the 
bitterness  of  the  Ikhwan  and  their  leaders.  While  the  ulama  and  the  agents  of 
socialization  constantly  invoked  the  principle  of  allegiance  and  rupture,  ac- 
cording to  which  any  peaceful  contact  with  infidels  was  prohibited,  in  order 
to  sedentarize  and  mobilize  the  Bedouin  tribes,  the  king  and  his  advisors  es- 
tablished diplomatic  relations  with  foreign  powers  and  tolerated  “association- 
ists”  (that  is,  the  other  Muslim  currents  present  on  Saudi  territory).  Indeed,  the 
ulama  claimed  that  diplomatic  relations  with  non-Muslim  powers  were  permis- 
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sible  and  in  practice  adopted  a less  aggressive  attitude  toward  the  kingdom’s 
non-Hanbali-Wahhabi  populations.  While  some  of  the  Ikhwan  attempted  to 
impose  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy  by  violence  in  certain  regions— in  particular, 
that  of  Mecca  and  the  eastern  region  — religious  dignitaries  disapproved  of  their 
actions  and  called  for  the  use  of  milder  and  more  “intelligent”  methods.40  It 
seems  that  some  agents  of  socialization  profited  from  the  situation  to  further 
exacerbate  tensions  by  whispering  to  leaders  of  the  Ikhwan  that  the  king  no  lon- 
ger observed  sharia  and  that  the  leading  religious  figures  of  the  kingdom  were 
hypocrites  in  the  pay  of  a corrupted  power.41 

Whatever  the  case,  some  Ikhwan  leaders  decided  to  act.  In  December  1926, 
they  organized  a sort  of  special  meeting  in  the  hijra  of  Al-Artawiyya.  At  the 
end  of  this  meeting,  they  expressed  their  resentment  and  disappointment  by 
recording  a number  of  grievances  against  the  king  and  the  ulama.42  Although 
their  grievances  consisted  of  social  and  political  demands,  they  were  couched 
in  religious  language;  as  the  dominant  idiom,  it  alone  was  capable  of  bestow- 
ing legitimacy  and  intelligibility  upon  them.  The  following  points  succinctly 
capture  the  Ikhwan’s  main  grievances:43 

1.  Use  of  the  telegraph,  which  was  seen  as  a blameworthy  innovation  ( bida‘ ). 

2.  The  voyages  of  the  king’s  sons,  Saud  and  Faysal,  in  infidel  countries  (spe- 
cifically, Egypt  and  England)  despite  the  fact  that  the  Law  forbade  all 
peaceful  contact  with  these  countries. 

3.  The  imposition,  also  forbidden,  of  extracanonical  taxes  on  the  populations 
of  Najd. 

4.  The  fact  that  the  Bedouin  tribes  of  Iraq  and  Transjordan  had  been  given 
permission  to  graze  their  herds  on  Muslim  territory  even  though  they  were 
considered  infidels. 

5.  The  ban  on  all  trade  with  Kuwait:  if  the  Kuwaitis  were  held  to  be  infi- 
dels, jihad  had  to  he  declared  against  them;  otherwise,  trading  with  them 
should  be  permitted. 

6.  The  fact  that  the  presence  of  Shiites  — infidels  who  had  to  he  either  con- 
verted or  massacred— was  tolerated  in  the  eastern  region. 

7.  The  application  of  positive  laws  in  the  province  of  Hijaz. 

8.  The  fact  that  Egyptians  were  authorized  to  introduce  the  mahmal  into  the 
holy  enclosure  of  Mecca.44 

In  January  1927,  realizing  that  the  Ikhwan’s  demands  could  degenerate  into 
an  open  rebellion  that  would  threaten  to  disrupt  the  process  of  Saudi  state  con- 
struction, Abd  al-Aziz  called  for  a meeting  of  the  new  kingdom’s  main  elites  to 
discuss  the  situation.  At  the  end  of  negotiations,  the  king  once  again  expressed 
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his  commitment  to  scrupulously  observe  sharia.  The  ulama  issued  several  fa- 
tawa  partly  responding  to  the  Ikhwan’s  grievances:45 

1.  The  telegraph  is  a modern  invention  and  no  classical  legal  text  makes 
mention  of  it.  Given  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  it  is  thus  impossible  to 
express  an  opinion  regarding  its  legality. 

2.  The  positive  laws  applied  in  the  Hijaz  must  be  immediately  repealed  and 
replaced  by  sharia. 

3.  Places  of  popular  worship  must  be  immediately  destroyed,  in  particular 
the  mosques  of  Hamza  and  Abu  Rashid. 

4.  Extracanonical  texts  are  illicit.  The  king  will  be  acting  in  conformity  with 
the  Law  if  he  suppresses  them,  but  failure  to  do  so  on  his  part  does  not 
justify  rebellion. 

5.  The  mahmal  will  no  longer  have  access  to  the  Grand  Mosque  of  Mecca, 
and  all  popular  rituals  involving  it  are  prohibited.  But  the  question  of 
whether  to  ban  it  from  Mecca  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  king,  who  will 
act  in  keeping  with  the  diplomatic  interests  of  the  kingdom. 

6.  The  king  alone  has  the  right  to  declare  jihad. 

While  these  fatawa  appeared  to  respond  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  concerns 
of  the  Ikhwan,  in  reality  they  only  reaffirmed  the  prerogatives  of  the  religious 
authority  and  the  political  power.  While  nothing  was  said  about  the  foreign 
travels  of  the  king’s  son,  the  conversion  of  populations  to  Hanbali- Wahhabism 
was  hardly  mentioned,  the  problem  of  technological  innovation  was  dismissed, 
and  the  need  to  respect  royal  prerogatives  and  the  three  O’s  was  unambiguously 
and  forcefully  reiterated.  The  claim  that  only  the  sovereign  could  declare  jihad 
and  the  formal  ban  on  rebellion,  whatever  its  causes,  were  merely  the  religious 
expressions  of  a desire  to  centralize  and  monopolize  all  of  the  ideological  tools 
of  domination.  The  ulama  hoped  to  establish  a genuine  vertical  power  tran- 
scending all  of  the  social  components  of  the  developing  Saudi  Kingdom.  The 
order  imposed  by  this  coercive  power  would  allow  them  to  implement  the  prin- 
ciples and  interests  of  the  corporation  in  the  public  sphere.  The  only  two  points 
on  which  the  ulama  showed  themselves  inflexible  were  the  full  application 
of  the  Law  and  the  destruction  of  places  of  popular  worship.  The  corporation 
first  of  all  wished  to  control  the  public  sphere  and  the  legal  domain  in  order  to 
give  expression  to  its  victory  and  domination  before  subsequently  imposing  its 
convictions  on  the  native  populations.  As  we  will  see,  this  strategy  was  to  prove 
effective. 

In  order  to  reaffirm  his  commitments  and  strengthen  his  position,  in  April 
r927  Abd  al-Aziz  convened  a second  meeting  which  brought  together  hundreds 
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of  notables  from  all  regions  of  the  Saudi  state.  This  extraordinary  assembly  re- 
sulted in  a genuine  symbolic  victory:  the  notables  renewed  their  pledges  of  al- 
legiance to  Abd  al-Aziz,  who  was  officially  proclaimed  king  of  the  Hijaz,  Najd, 
and  its  dependencies.46  Yet  one  false  note  blemished  the  festivities:  the  absence 
of  Sultan  ibn  Bajad  and  his  supporters.  In  their  role  as  spokesmen  of  the  monar- 
chy, the  ulama  took  the  initiative  to  reprimand  him.  They  reiterated  the  politi- 
cal and  religious  benefits  of  unity  in  this  world  and  beyond.  One  must  therefore 
obey  the  king  and  the  ulama,  the  exclusive  keepers  of  the  truth.4' 

Neither  the  actions  of  the  king  nor  the  words  of  the  ulama  lastingly  influenced 
the  Ikhwan,  who,  after  several  months  of  respite,  reactivated  their  grievances  and 
resumed  their  attacks  on  southern  Iraq  and  Kuwait  between  October  1927  and 
April  r928.  On  several  occasions,  their  repeated  attacks  provoked  intervention  by 
the  British  air  force,  alarming  Abd  al-Aziz.  He  realized  that  the  English  could 
use  these  incidents  as  a pretext  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom.  But 
for  all  that,  he  did  not  decide  to  use  force  to  rid  himself  of  the  Ikhwan  rebels. 
Instead,  he  convened  a new  conference  in  April  1928  in  the  hope  of  bringing 
their  leaders  to  reason.  The  Ikhwan  leaders,  however,  declined  the  royal  invita- 
tion and  are  said  to  have  worked  out  a plan  for  dividing  up  Saudi  possessions 
among  themselves:  the  Hijaz  would  revert  to  Sultan  ibn  Bajad,  Najd  to  Faysal  al- 
Duwaysh,  and  Al-Ahsa’  to  Daydan  ibn  Hathlin.  They  even  carried  out  a defama- 
tion campaign  against  the  king  and  the  ulama:  Abd  al-Aziz  was  accused  of  failing 
to  apply  the  Law  and  consorting  with  infidels,  and  the  ulama  were  accused  of 
hypocrisy  because  they  hid  the  truth  from  the  population. 

Confrontation  had  become  inevitable.  The  king  preferred  to  play  for  time 
in  order  to  ensure  popular  support  and  British  help.  In  May  1928,  he  signed  a 
friendship  and  cooperation  agreement  with  the  representative  of  the  Crown, 
according  to  which  the  latter  recognized  the  full  independence  of  the  Saudi 
Kingdom.  On  the  ground,  the  English  continued  to  supply  Abd  al-Aziz  with  all 
of  the  weapons  and  ammunition  he  needed.  Internally,  he  mobilized  the  sed- 
entary population  of  Najd,  most  of  which  firmly  supported  the  House  of  Saud, 
and  co-opted  the  tribal  chiefs.  These  efforts  were  crowned  by  a general  assem- 
bly ( al-jamiyya  al-umumiyya),  which  first  met  on  6 December  ^28.  There,  the 
notables  and  the  religious  establishment  of  Najd  reiterated  their  unconditional 
support  for  the  king  and  strongly  condemned  the  Ikhwan’s  schemes.48 

Confident  of  British  support  and  the  fidelity  of  the  local  elites,  Abd  al-Aziz 
decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  rid  himself  of  this  burdensome  group.  With 
help  from  the  religious  establishment,  he  began  to  recruit  new  contingents 
among  the  sedentary  population  of  Najd  in  anticipation  of  the  decisive  battle. 
The  Ikhwan,  for  their  part,  implicitly  declared  themselves  rebels  by  attacking 
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local  populations  and  taking  prisoners  for  ransom.  Even  as  he  prepared  for  the 
worst,  the  king  still  hoped  to  peacefully  bring  them  to  reason.  To  this  end,  he 
sent  a delegation  of  ulama  under  the  leadership  of  Abd  Allah  al-Anqari  (d.  1954) 
and  Abd  al-Aziz  al-Shathri  (d.  1967)  to  negotiate  with  them  and  meet  with  some 
of  their  leaders,  in  particular  Faysal  al-Duwaysh.  Once  again,  the  king’s  efforts 
ended  in  failure,  and  negotiation  gave  way  to  military  operations.  Six  months 
of  campaigning  followed,  the  main  episode  of  which  was  the  Battle  of  Sbilla  on 
30  March  1929,  before  royal  troops  put  down  this  uprising  that  had  mixed  reli- 
gious feeling,  centrifugal  desires,  and  social  demands.  Henceforth,  Abd  al-Aziz 
was  the  uncontested  master.  After  having  finished  pacifying  the  southwestern 
provinces  of  the  kingdom  and  having  reiterated  his  commitment  to  respect  the 
frontiers  that  had  resulted  from  the  First  World  War,  the  king  officially  pro- 
claimed the  birth  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia  on  18  September  1932.49 

During  the  conflict  between  King  Abd  al-Aziz  and  the  Ikhwan,  the  Hanbali- 
Wahhabi  corporation  once  again  made  full  use  of  its  ideological  authority  to 
defend  the  policy  of  the  monarchy  and  its  own  spiritual  and  temporal  interests. 
Between  December  1928  and  January  1930,  the  ulama  issued  no  fewer  than 
seventeen  collective  and  individual  fatawa  solemnly  reiterating  the  principal 
themes  mentioned  above:50 

• The  defense  of  the  monarchy:  For  the  ulama,  Saud  domination  meant  se- 
curity, prosperity,  and  salutary  unity.  In  order  to  avoid  chaos,  the  king  was 
to  be  obeyed  in  all  circumstances  as  he  alone  was  competent  to  oversee 
the  affairs  of  the  community.  If  the  king  happened  to  make  mistakes,  he 
was  to  be  secretly  lavished  with  good  advice  (nasiha,  pi.  nasa’ih).  As  a con- 
sequence, his  royal  prerogatives  were  to  be  scrupulously  respected  (decla- 
ration of  jihad,  application  of  legal  punishments,  collection  of  canonical 
taxes,  signature  of  truces  and  international  agreements,  etc.). 

• The  defense  of  the  corporation’s  interests:  The  ulama  claimed  that  they 
alone  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  social  categories  were  legitimately 
placed  to  define  and  possess  religious  truth.  As  heirs  of  the  prophets,  they 
maintained  that  the  religious  establishment  was  the  only  body  responsible 
for  overseeing  the  goods  of  salvation  and  thus  of  monopolizing  meaning. 
They  sharply  criticized  certain  agents  of  socialization,  whom  they  saw  as 
the  main  vector  of  evil.  Indeed,  the  agents’  teachings,  which  were  inspired 
by  a literalist  interpretation  and  a thirst  for  power,  had  not  only  led  some 
of  the  population  astray,  but  had  been  at  the  origin  of  Ikhwan  extremism 
and  the  dissension  that  had  shaken  the  kingdom.  Consulting  the  Hanbali- 
Wahhabi  corpus  without  the  mediation  of  the  ulama  could  only  lead  to 
false  interpretations. 
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As  a result.  King  Abd  al-Aziz  had  to  forcibly  put  down  the  Ikhwan  groups 
and  religious  agents  who  had  challenged  the  centrality  and  verticality  of  the 
political  power  and  the  religious  authority.  The  principle  of  obedience  thus 
became  one  of  the  key  words  of  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition  and  remains  so 
to  this  day.  Similarly,  in  keeping  with  the  ethic  of  responsibility,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  tradition  and  the  privileges  of  its  representatives  led  the  ulama  to 
challenge  the  inviolability  of  one  of  the  doctrine’s  fundamental  principles:  al- 
legiance and  rupture  (al-wala’  wa  al-hara’).  In  a fatwa  addressed  to  the  Ikhwan, 
the  ‘alim  Abd  Allah  al-Anqari,  a religious  figure  in  Najd  during  the  first  half  of 
the  twentieth  century,  explained  that  they  had  misunderstood  the  exclusivist 
fatawa  of  Sulayman  ibn  Abd  Allah  A1  al-Shaykh  and  Hamad  ibn  Atiq.  These 
had  to  be  put  into  historical  context.  The  fatawa  of  Ibn  Abd  Allah  A1  al-Shaykh 
had  been  written  in  the  course  of  the  Ottoman  invasion  that  had  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Saudi  Emirate  in  1818;  those  of  Ibn  Atiq  had  been  writ- 
ten after  the  capture  of  Al-Ahsa’  by  the  same  power  in  1871.  The  contents  of 
these  legal  judgments  responded  to  particular  situations  and  therefore  had  no 
universal  validity.  Moreover,  for  the  purposes  of  realpolitik,  it  was  permissible 
to  meet,  sign  truces,  and  exchange  ambassadors  with  infidels  without  pledg- 
ing allegiance  to  them  ( muwalat );  King  Abd  al-Aziz  had  merely  applied  these 
principles.51  As  David  Easton  has  thoroughly  demonstrated,  the  ulama,  like  the 
actors  of  any  political  system,  could  “regulate  their  own  behavior,  transform 
their  internal  structure,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  modify  their  fundamental  aims” 
in  response  to  the  internal  and  external  constraints  that  threatened  the  unity 
and  homogeneity  of  their  tradition.52  In  other  words,  a new  process  of  routiniza- 
tion  was  now  under  way.  The  declaration  of  the  end  of  jihad,  the  recognition 
of  frontiers,  the  authorization  of  diplomatic  relations,  the  tacit  acceptance  of 
the  Other  (above  all,  other  currents  of  Islam),  and  so  on  could  mean  only  one 
thing:  Hanbali-Wahhabism  was  in  the  process  of  shifting  from  a counterreli- 
gion to  a religion.  The  king  took  note  of  this  change  and  tried  to  encourage  this 
process  of  routinization. 


ATTEMPTS  TO  DILUTE  HANBALI-WAHHABI  IDENTITY 

The  propaganda  of  the  Ottomans  and  their  associates  gave  the  Hanbali- 
Wahhabi  tradition  a bad  image,  not  only  in  the  Muslim  world,  but  also  in  Eu- 
rope. From  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  information  about  Han- 
bali-Wahhabis  spread  like  wildfire.  The  more  objective  descriptions  of  some 
Muslim  and  European  travelers  and  chroniclers  failed  to  challenge  stereotypes 
that  depicted  them  as  fanatical,  ignorant,  bloodthirsty  Bedouin. 
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Fully  aware  of  the  stereotypes  that  circulated  among  his  contemporaries.  King 
Abd  al-Aziz  realized  that  only  a large-scale  public  relations  campaign  could 
restore  the  prestige  of  the  Najdi  doctrine  and  give  it  its  place  among  the  tradi- 
tions of  Islam.  This  was  especially  true  after  the  conquest  of  Mecca  and  Medina 
in  1924-1925.  The  task  was  twofold:  to  reassure  Muslims  and  Europeans,  and 
to  make  them  accept  the  power  of  the  Flouse  of  Saud  and  Flanbali-Wahhabi 
hegemony  over  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  To  this  end,  Abd  al-Aziz  played  upon 
the  emotions  and  idealized  representations  of  the  Arab-Muslim  elites  in  or- 
der to  demonstrate  the  exemplary  nature  of  the  Saudi  state  construction.  He 
presented  himself  as  the  only  independent  Muslim  ruler —a  valid  claim,  as 
it  happens— and  the  only  defender  of  the  Arabs’  cause,  values,  and  identity. 
He  claimed  that  the  emergent  Saudi  Kingdom  was  alone  in  applying  sharia 
and  fighting  blameworthy  innovation,  the  main  cause,  according  to  him,  of 
the  umma’s  decadence.  The  king’s  declarations  quickly  won  the  approbation 
of  several  Arab-Muslim  groups  that  hoped  to  implement  this  new  ideal  in  their 
own  countries. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  ulama  had  been  in  continuous  con- 
tact with  the  Indian  Ahl  al-Hadith  group  since  the  late  nineteenth  century. 
Interaction  between  the  two  corporations  resulted  in  genuine  cooperation. 
The  Ahl  al-Hadith  possessed  a large  number  of  printing  houses  in  Delhi  and 
Bombay.  Beginning  in  1891,  they  put  this  technological  advance  to  work  in  the 
service  of  their  Najdi  counterparts  by  publishing  a number  of  classic  works, 
the  first  of  which  was,  of  course,  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab’s  Book  of  the 
Unity  of  God.  This  cooperation  intensified  under  Abd  al-Aziz,  who  funded  the 
publication  of  a large  number  of  Hanbali-Wahhabi  works  and  anthologies,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  Ibn  Ghannam’s  History  ofNajd  and  Anthology  of 
Najd  Unity,  which  gathered  together  the  epistles  and  legal  opinions  of  leading 
ulama.  Many  of  these  works  were  subsequently  offered  to  Muslim  elites  to  help 
them  directly  familiarize  themselves  with  the  true  foundations  of  Najdi  preach- 
ing.” Moreover,  several  Ahl  al-Hadith  ulama  came  to  the  defense  of  Hanba- 
li-Wahhabism  in  their  writings,  explaining  to  their  readers  that  this  tradition 
reflected  the  authentic  Islam  of  the  pious  ancestors.54  Ultimately,  this  move- 
ment of  defense  and  apology  even  spread  beyond  the  Ahl  al-Hadith  group  to 
Abul  Ala  Maududi’s  (d.  1979)  Jamaat-e-Islami.  In  1942,  one  of  Maududi’s  most 
faithful  lieutenants,  Mas'ud  al-Nadawi  (d.  1954),  wrote  a laudatory  biography  of 
Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  that  is  to  this  day  widely  read  throughout  the 
Muslim  world  in  Arabic  and  Urdu.55 

Yet  the  rehabilitation  of  Hanbali-Wahhabism  mainly  took  place  via  the  medi- 
ation of  representatives  of  the  Muslim  reform  movement  that  had  been  inspired 
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by  Jamal  al-Din  al-Afghani  (d.  1897)  and  Muhammad  Abdu  (d.  1905).  Begin- 
ning in  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  Iraqi,  Syrian,  and  Egyptian 
figures56  wrote  articles  and  books  reiterating  the  slogans  of  King  Abd  al-Aziz.57 
The  crushing  defeat  of  the  Ottomans  at  the  end  of  the  First  World  War  and  the 
embezzlement  and  mismanagement  committed  by  Emir  Hussayn  and  his  sons 
in  Mecca  pushed  a large  number  of  reformers  into  the  arms  of  Abd  al-Aziz.  In 
their  eyes,  the  developing  Saudi  Kingdom  was  the  only  glimmer  of  hope  in  a 
Muslim  world  subjugated  by  European  powers. 

While  such  figures  as  Muhammad  Shukri  al-Alusi  (d.  1924),  Muhammad 
Hamid  al-Fiqi  (d.  1959),  and  Muhibb  al-Din  al-Khatib  (d.  1969)  played  signifi- 
cant roles  in  normalizing  and  rehabilitating  Hanbali-Wahhabism  via  the  publi- 
cation of  classics  of  the  tradition  and  apologetic  writings,58  the  leading  role  was 
held  by  Muhammad  Rashid  Rida  (d.  1935),  the  head  of  the  reformist  movement. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Caliphate  in  1924,  Rida  threw  his  unconditional  support 
behind  the  Saudi  monarchy.  In  a series  of  articles  published  in  the  newspaper 
Al-Ahram  and  the  journal  Al-Manar,  probably  the  most  widely  read  outlets  of 
the  Arabic  language  press  of  the  period,  he  took  a staunch  position  in  favor  of 
the  Saudi  monarchy  before  the  conquest  of  the  Hijaz  and  promoted  Hanbali- 
Wahhabism.59  Simultaneously  drawing  on  religious  terminology  and  rational 
argument,  Rida  sought  to  demonstrate  that,  in  contrast  to  the  Hashemite  family 
and  its  supporters,  the  House  of  Saud  and  its  faithful  allies  were  pious  Muslims 
endeavoring  to  apply  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy  in  keeping  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  pious  ancestors  and  the  renaissance  of  the  Arab  nation.60  He  had  no  doubt 
that  leadership  of  the  holy  places  of  Islam  was  incumbent  upon  them  since 
their  leader  was  “the  sultan  who  worked  silently,  [while  the  Hashemites]  were 
only  kings  of  propaganda  and  empty  talk.”  He  even  concluded  one  of  his  ar- 
ticles with  an  observation  borrowed  from  the  Lebanese-American  traveler  Amin 
al-Rihani  (d.  1947):  “the  subjects  of  King  Hussayn  obey  and  fear  him;  those  of 
Abd  al-Aziz  obey  and  love  him;  those  of  Imam  Yahya  [the  ruler  of  Yemen]  obey 
him  without  loving  or  fearing  him;  those  of  King  Faysal  of  Iraq  do  not  fear  him, 
do  not  love  him,  and  only  obey  when  forced  to  do  so  [by  the  British  authorities]. 
Who  therefore  deserves  to  rule  over  the  Arabs  of  the  Peninsula?”61 

The  answer  went  without  saying. 

Thanks  to  Rida’s  reputation  throughout  the  Muslim  world,  his  apologetic 
writings  allowed  the  Saudi  monarchy  and  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition  to 
partly  rid  themselves  of  the  stereotyped  image  that  had  pursued  them  for  more 
than  a century.  But  he  did  not  stop  there.  With  Saudi  funding,  he  edited  and 
published  a large  number  of  Hanbali-Wahhabi  classics.  At  the  same  time,  he 
tried  to  convince  a number  of  ulama  — particularly  the  guardians  of  the  Al-Azhar 
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mosque-school— to  reconsider  their  anti-Hanbali-Wahhabi  positions.  Rida’s 
opinions  were  widely  known  in  reformist  circles.  Their  echoes,  for  example, 
can  be  heard  in  the  Algerian  reformist  review  Al-Shihah,  which  took  up  the  de- 
fense of  the  political  project  of  Abd  al-Aziz  (depicted  as  the  king  of  Islam)  and 
Hanbali-Wahhabism  (depicted  as  an  integral  part  of  Sunni  Islam).62 

Rida’s  efforts  at  rehabilitation  seem  to  have  gone  beyond  reformist  circles 
properly  so  called.  A number  of  very  famous  authors  of  various  cultural  and 
political  sensibilities,  including  Amin  al-Rihani  (d.  1947),  Muhammad  Kurd  Ali 
(d.  1953),  Ahmad  Amin  (d.  1954),  Mahmud  al-Aqqad  (d.  1964),  Taha  Hussayn 
(d.  1973),  and  Abd  Allah  al-Qasimi  (d.  ^96),  devoted  laudatory  passages  to  the 
Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition  and  its  founder.  Indeed,  most  of  these  writers  saw 
Hanbali-Wahhabism  as  the  tradition  closest  to  original  Islam.  In  his  book  The 
Leaders  of  Reform  [in  the  Arab  World]  in  Modern  Times,  Ahmad  Amin  claimed 
not  only  that  Hanbali-Wahhabism  was  the  purest  form  of  Islam,  but  also  that 
Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  was  the  indisputable  leader  of  the  movement 
for  religious  reform,  inspiring  such  emulators  as  al-Shawkani  (d.  1834)  in  Yemen 
and  Muhammad  Abdu  (d.  1905)  in  Egypt.  Amin  also  sang  the  praises  of  the 
Saudi  monarchy,  which  had  in  various  domains  succeeded  in  reconciling  the 
purest  form  of  Islam  with  modern  progress.63 

To  this  list  must  be  added  the  usual  sycophants  of  the  Saudi  monarchy, 
among  them  Hafiz  Wahba  (d.  1967)  and  Khayr  al-Din  al-Zirikli  (d.  1967),  who 
contributed  to  popularizing  a romantic  image  of  Saudi  Arabia,  mixing  religious 
values,  a chivalric  spirit,  and  historical  sequences  recalling  the  Golden  Age  of 
Islam.  In  ah  Adam,  one  of  the  Arab  world’s  most  widely  consulted  biographical 
dictionaries,  al-Zirikli  dedicated  eulogistic  entries  to  the  clerical  corps  and  the 
most  eminent  members  of  the  House  of  Saud.  He  described  Muhammad  ibn 
Abd  al-Wahhab,  in  particular,  as  “the  initiator  of  modern  religious  renaissance 
and  reform  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula.”64 

Beginning  in  the  late  rq20S,  these  favorable  writings  encouraged  Abd  al- 
Aziz  to  forge  ahead  with  the  process  of  routinizing  the  tradition  in  order  to  (re) 
integrate  it  into  the  bosom  of  Sunni  Islamic  schools  and  currents.  The  king 
more  particularly  profited  from  the  affinities  between  Najdi  tradition  and  Syro- 
Egyptian  reformism  that  were  very  much  in  vogue  at  the  time  in  all  Muslim 
circles  to  attempt  to  dilute  the  former  in  the  latter.  On  ro  May  ^29,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  several  members  of  Muslim  pilgrim  delegations,  he  declared:  “We  are 
described  as  Wahhabis  in  order  to  give  the  impression  that  we  have  a separate 
school  [ madhhab ].  This  is  a serious  mistake  born  of  hostile  and  malicious  pro- 
paganda. Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  preached  nothing  new.  We  are  thus 
not  followers  of  a new  school  or  a new  dogma  [‘aqida\.  Our  doctrine  is  that  of 
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the  pious  ancestors  who  recommended  the  Qur’an  and  the  Sunna.  We  respect 
the  four  legal  schools.  In  our  eyes,  there  is  no  difference  between  Malik,  al- 
Shafi'i,  Ahmad,  and  Abu  Hanifa.”65 

The  rest  of  the  king’s  speech  insisted  on  the  fact  that  the  government  scrupu- 
lously applied  sharia  in  all  domains,  as  doing  so  was  the  only  legitimate  and  pos- 
sible means  for  the  Muslim  community  to  recover  its  strength  and  power.  Abd 
al-Aziz  profited  from  the  presence  of  pilgrim  delegations  to  affirm  that  Hanbali- 
Wahhabisin  was  only  one  of  several  expressions  of  the  modern  Muslim  reform- 
ism known  as  al-salafiyya,  Salafism.  In  doing  so,  he  drew  upon,  with  the  help  of 
his  Egyptian  and  Syrian  advisors,  all  of  the  reformists’  fondest  catchwords  and 
slogans:  the  dogma  of  the  pious  ancestors,  the  application  of  the  Law,  and  the 
overcoming  of  distinctions  between  the  four  legal  schools  of  Islam. 

The  king’s  efforts  to  accelerate  the  process  of  diluting  Hanbali-Wahhabism  in 
reformism  had  in  fact  preceded  these  statements.  As  early  as  1926,  he  ordered  the 
creation  of  a high  school  known  as  the  Islamic  Institute  (Al-Ma‘  had  al-Islami) 
and  appointed  the  Syrian  reformist  ‘alim  Muhammad  Bahjat  al-Baytar  (d.  1976) 
as  its  director.  Al-Baytar  assembled  an  Egyptian  and  Syrian  staff  to  teach  an 
academic  program  mixing  religious  and  modern  lessons.  For  reasons  that  will 
be  discussed  later,  this  attempt  at  ideological  and  pedagogical  hybridization 
displeased  the  ulama.  The  representatives  of  Hanbali-Wahhabism  discouraged 
families  from  sending  their  children  to  this  institution.  Such  was  their  influence 
that,  after  just  one  year,  the  establishment  closed  its  doors  for  lack  of  students.66 

The  failure  of  this  first  attempt  did  not  prevent  the  king  and  his  advisors  from 
repeating  the  experiment  a second  time  roughly  twenty  years  later.  In  1945,  he 
ordered  the  creation  of  a religious  studies  institute  in  the  town  of  Ta’if,  nam- 
ing it  Dar  al-Tawhid  (The  House  of  Unity).  The  site  and  name  chosen  for  the 
school  were  highly  symbolic.  Located  at  the  crossroads  of  the  Hijaz  and  Najd, 
Ta’if  symbolized  the  permanent  unity  of  these  two  provinces  and  their  popula- 
tions under  the  Saudi  aegis  after  several  decades  of  combat.  This  choice  was 
also  no  doubt  a matter  of  distancing  the  students  from  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi 
corporation.  Furthermore,  the  institution’s  name  expressed  the  desire  for  re- 
ligious and  political  unity  that  had  driven  the  king  since  the  start  of  his  reign. 
In  sum,  the  creation  of  Dar  al-Tawhid  was  meant  to  symbolize  the  unity  of  the 
kingdom  on  new  foundations  and  its  (re)integration  into  the  Sunni  world.  In 
order  to  confer  prestige  upon  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  population  and  a degree  of 
independence  vis-a-vis  the  dominant  tradition,  the  institution  was  placed  under 
the  direct  authority  of  the  royal  cabinet. 

Al-Baytar  was  named  its  director  and  once  again  staffed  it  with  foreign- 
ers. Of  the  twenty-three  professors  who  taught  there  between  1945  and  1957, 
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only  three  were  Saudi.  The  majority  came  from  Egypt.67  In  addition  to  the 
Hanbali-Wahhabi  ‘aqida,  the  other  religious  subjects  taught  there  were  based 
on  the  scholarly  programs  of  Cairo  and  Damascus.  Even  Asharite  theology  was 
taught.68  In  other  words,  reformism  and  even  the  Muslim  Brotherhood  must 
have  had  a significant  influence  on  the  students,  who  were  intended  to  be- 
come the  future  hybrid  religious  elites  of  Saudi  Arabia.  In  order  to  ensure  the 
loyalty  of  these  callow  leaders,  moreover,  the  students  were  exclusively  chosen, 
in  keeping  with  patrimonial  practice,  from  the  province  of  Najd— the  bastion 
of  the  royal  house  and  center  of  power.  After  four  years  of  instruction,  those 
who  passed  their  exams  could  join  Mecca’s  Faculty  of  Sharia  — later  to  become 
Umm  al-Qura  University— which  was  founded  in  ^49  expressly  to  receive 
graduates  of  Dar  al-Tawhid.69 

Once  again,  this  effort  was  very  poorly  received  by  the  guardians  of  ideo- 
logical authority,  who  saw  it  as  an  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  their  hold  over 
the  Saudi  juridico-religious  space.  Determined  to  retain  what  they  had  won 
after  one  hundred  years  of  struggle  and  intellectual  effort,  the  ulama  decided 
to  thwart  this  dangerous  attempt  at  dilution  without  entering  into  conflict  with 
their  political  partner.  With  help  from  their  agents  of  socialization,  they  ini- 
tially discouraged  the  population  of  Najd  from  sending  their  children  to  this 
institution,  arguing  that  all  the  knowledge  they  needed  was  available  onsite. 
This  apparently  simple  tactic  proved  highly  effective:70  a majority  of  families 
refused  to  send  their  children,  and  many  students,  recruited  by  force,  escaped.71 
Next,  the  ulama  decided  to  marginalize  Dar  al-Tawhid.  As  we  will  see,  this 
process  was  facilitated  by  the  emergence,  beginning  in  1950,  of  competing  reli- 
gious institutes  throughout  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Hanbali-Wahhabi  corporation.  Young  people  from  Najd  no  longer  needed  to 
travel  to  Ta’if.  The  result  was  the  gradual  decline  of  Dar  al-Tawhid,  which  little 
by  little  transformed  into  a simple  provincial  institute.  Moreover,  the  graduates 
of  this  institute,  particularly  those  from  the  first  classes  that  were  chosen,  were 
systematically  excluded  from  high-ranking  clerical  offices.  Only  two  of  them 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  summit  of  the  clerical  hierarchy. 

The  Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition  nevertheless  profited  from  the  Saudi  mon- 
archy’s rapprochement  with  the  reformists:  it  allowed  its  representatives  not 
only  to  rid  themselves  of  the  bad  reputation  that  had  pursued  them  since  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  also  to  achieve  symbolic  and  real 
gains.  Indeed,  the  ulama  gradually  appropriated  the  al-salafiyya  name— as  we 
have  seen,  a not  insignificant  source  of  legitimacy.  From  1950  onward,  they 
drew  upon  the  experience  of  reformists  in  various  domains  — in  particular, 
publishing  and  teaching— to  build  their  own  structures.  But  their  ecumenism 
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stopped  there.  The  ulama  refused  to  allow  their  tradition  to  become  diluted  in 
this  movement  on  the  grounds  that  they  did  not  share  all  of  its  religious  and 
political  leanings,  on  the  one  hand,  and  firmly  believed  that  they  were  the  sole 
keepers  of  religious  truth,  on  the  other.  It  was  up  to  others  to  join  their  religious 
movement,  not  the  other  way  around. 


EXPANSION  OF  THE  HANBALI-WAHHABI  TRADITION 

The  expansion  of  Saudi  power  between  1902  and  1932  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  corporation’s  growing  field  of  action.  Confined  to  Najd  for  most  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  it  could  henceforth  control  the  public  sphere  in  the  con- 
quered regions— in  particular,  the  holy  places  of  Islam— and  spread  its  doctrine 
among  recently  subjugated  populations. 

Following  the  conquest  of  Al-Ahsa’  province  in  1913,  King  Abd  al-Aziz  tried 
to  reassure  the  local  population,  which  mainly  consisted  of  non-Hanbali- 
Wahhabi  Sunnis  and  Shiites,  by  promising  to  respect  their  freedom  of  worship. 
In  exchange,  they  were  to  pay  a tribute,  after  which  they  would  be  protected 
and  excused  from  contributing  to  the  military  effort.72  The  ulama  contented 
themselves  with  reminding  their  followers  that  it  was  forbidden  to  speak  to, 
greet,  or  eat  with  the  Shiites,  as  socializing  with  them  was  dangerous  for  the 
faith.75  But  this  situation  did  not  last  long.  Beginning  in  the  early  1920s,  the  re- 
ligious establishment  profited  from  the  death  of  the  province’s  Malikite  judge, 
Isa  ibn  Akkas  (d.  1920),  by  appointing  a Hanbali-Wahhabi  judge  in  his  place 
and  sending  several  socialization  agents  to  oversee  the  public  sphere  and  the 
juridico-religious  offices  of  the  province. 

The  simultaneous  rise  to  power  of  the  Ikhwan  only  complicated  matters  for 
the  province’s  Shiite  and  Sunni  populations.  The  Ikhwan  were  not  satisfied 
with  imposing  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy  in  the  public  sphere;  they  hoped  to 
immediately  “convert”  local  populations.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  use  force  to 
this  end  and  were  criticized  for  doing  so  by  the  ulama,  who  saw  it  as  threatening 
the  order  necessary  for  the  performance  of  religious  duties.74  At  the  1927  meet- 
ing, the  Ikhwan’s  demands  included  immediate  conversion  of  the  Shiites  to 
Hanbali-Wahhabism  and  the  dispatch  of  massive  numbers  of  religious  person- 
nel to  the  eastern  province.  In  order  to  calm  the  situation,  the  ulama,  with  the 
king’s  approval,  issued  a fatwa  recommending  that  the  population  of  this  prov- 
ince be  acculturated  and  agents  of  socialization  be  sent  to  all  of  its  villages  and 
hamlets.75  But  nothing  came  of  it  on  the  ground,  especially  after  the  Ikhwan 
rebellion  was  crushed  between  1929  and  1930.  The  clerical  corps  contented  it- 
self with  controlling  the  public  sphere,  monopolizing  juridico-religious  offices, 
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and  supervising  the  instruction  of  religious  subjects  in  the  modern  schools  that 
were  created  starting  in  1937. 

Nearly  the  same  phenomenon  was  repeated  in  the  towns  of  the  Hijaz  after 
it  was  conquered  (1924-1926).  The  stakes  were  high  in  this  province,  as  it  con- 
tained the  two  holy  cities  of  Islam.  In  this  case,  all  Muslim  countries — and  not 
just  the  heterogeneous  local  population  — were  in  need  of  reassurance.  Abd  al- 
Aziz  therefore  promised  to  preserve  local  traditions  and  institutions  unchanged 
in  order  to  ensure  that  the  pilgrimage,  an  event  of  worldwide  symbolism,  took 
place  without  a hitch.76  Once  he  was  certain  of  being  firmly  in  control  of  the 
province,  the  king  gave  his  religious  partners  free  reign:  popular  places  of  wor- 
ship were  destroyed,  the  mortmain  goods  ( al-awqaf , sing,  waqf)  associated  with 
them  were  confiscated,  public  consumption  of  tobacco  and  mixing  of  the  sexes 
were  prohibited,  collective  prayer  became  obligatory,  and  so  on.7'  They  also 
did  away  with  the  tradition  established  by  the  Mamluk  sultans  (1250-1517)  in 
keeping  with  which  each  Sunni  legal  school  possessed  its  own  judge  and  its 
own  imam  to  lead  prayers— in  particular  at  the  Grand  Mosque  of  Mecca.78 
Henceforth,  only  Hanbali-Wahhabi  judges  and  imams  would  see  to  the  reli- 
gious life  of  the  native  inhabitants  and  pilgrims  traveling  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  world.  In  order  to  enforce  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy  in  the  public  sphere, 
the  Saudi  authorities  decided  in  1926  to  institutionalize  the  practice  of  promot- 
ing virtue  and  preventing  vice  ( al-amr  hi  al-maruf  wa  al-nahy  ‘an  al-munkar).79 
This  change  was  overseen  by  religious  officials  under  the  joint  authority  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  corporation  (we  will  return  to  this  subject).  Moreover,  the 
religious  practices  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hijaz,  though  considered  hetero- 
dox, were  tolerated  in  private  spaces.80 

The  Hanbali-Wahhabi  establishment  showed  little  interest  in  “converting” 
the  native  population,  for  two  main  reasons.  The  towns  of  these  provinces 
were  populated  by  structured  communities  with  deep-rooted  traditions  and 
educated,  influential  elites.  In  the  short  term,  acculturating  them  would  be  a 
difficult  task.  Similarly,  the  ulama  were  busy  reaping  the  fruits  of  more  than  a 
century  of  labor:  the  monopoly  of  religious  duties,  particularly  in  the  two  holy 
places,  and  control  of  the  public  sphere.  And  even  when,  following  a period  of 
institutional  “digestion,”  the  establishment  decided  to  take  action  in  the  early 
rqqos,  it  preferred  to  begin  with  more  vulnerable,  “easier-to-convert”  regions. 
In  Medina,  for  example,  it  set  to  work  on  Bedouin  groups  — in  particular,  the 
Harb  and  the  Juhayna— whose  religious  structures  were  more  than  receptive.81 
Agents  of  socialization  were  also  sent  to  the  various  towns  of  the  Hijaz  under 
the  leadership  of  the  ‘alim  Muhammad  al-Shawi  (d.  1935). 82  Thanks  to  a process 
of  implacable  indoctrination,  these  groups  were  ultimately  won  over  en  masse 
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to  Hanbali-Wahhabism.  The  corporation’s  most  resounding  success,  however, 
took  place  in  the  province  of  Asir. 

Located  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  and  subjugated 
by  the  Saudi  Emirate  at  the  start  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Asir  had  been  only 
superficially  converted  to  Hanbali-Wahhabism.  Most  of  the  elites  belonged  to 
the  Shaffi  school.  Several  forms  of  Shiism  — in  particular,  Zaydism  — and  sev- 
eral Sufi  brotherhoods  also  had  followers  there.  Most  of  the  population,  how- 
ever, was  under  no  form  of  structured  religious  supervision.85  After  the  con- 
quest of  this  province  in  1920,  the  corporation  had  to  (re)build  everything  from 
scratch.  To  this  end,  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Latif,  a leading  ‘alim  and  brother 
of  the  head  of  the  establishment,  was  dispatched  to  the  province.84  He  wrote  a 
simplified  credo,  probably  intended  to  be  read  to  the  population,  in  which  he 
reiterated  the  main  ideas  of  the  tradition  in  regards  to  orthodoxy,  orthopraxy, 
and  political  order  (divine  unity,  the  ban  on  popular  cultural  practices,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Law,  absolute  obedience  to  the  political  authorities,  etc.).85 

The  region’s  unstable  political  situation,  however,  did  not  permit  Ibn  Abd 
al-Latif  and  the  religious  agents  who  accompanied  him  to  carry  out  their  mis- 
sion. Indeed,  Saudi  forces  were  only  able  to  effectively  control  it  in  1932,  while 
its  frontiers  with  Yemen  were  only  stabilized  in  1934  because  of  clashes  with 
Yemen  and  local  resistance.  After  this  interlude,  Ibn  Abd  al-Latif  gradually  re- 
sumed the  work  of  acculturation  with  the  support  of  the  monarchy,86  but  it 
seems  that  between  1934  and  1939,  he  did  not  achieve  the  expected  results.  The 
head  of  the  religious  establishment,  Muhammad  ibn  Ibrahim  A1  al-Shaykh 
(d.  1969),  thus  took  matters  in  hand,  choosing  one  his  best  disciples,  Abd  Allah 
al-Qar‘awi  (d.  1969), 87  to  inculcate  the  True  Religion  into  the  “poor”  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Asir. 

Born  around  1898  in  Unayza,  an  oasis  in  the  district  of  Al-Qasim,  al-Qarawi 
began  his  religious  studies  under  the  best-known  ulama  of  the  region,  members 
of  the  Silim  lineage.  Like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  he  undertook  a voy- 
age in  search  of  religious  knowledge,  resulting  in  two  stays  in  India  (1926-1927 
and  1934-1938).  Between  these  two  peregrinations,  al-Qar‘awi  frequented  the 
country’s  main  Hanbali-Wahhabi  teaching  circles.  He  became  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  teachings  of  Muhammad  ibn  Ibrahim.  Upon  returning  to  his  na- 
tive oasis,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  exceptional  devotion  and  zeal  for  en- 
forcing orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy  in  the  public  sphere.  His  mentor  ultimately 
appointed  him  to  carry  out  the  noblest  mission  that  a religious  agent  could 
perform:  saving  souls  from  eternal  damnation. 

Accompanied  by  a dozen  disciples,  al-Qar‘awi  set  up  residence  in  the  village 
of  Samita.  Thanks  to  the  recommendations  of  the  king  and  the  head  of  the 
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establishment,  he  soon  had  obtained  moral  and  financial  support  from  the  lo- 
cal notables  and  authorities.  A long  labor  of  acculturation  followed.  After  thirty- 
one  years  there,  he  succeeded  in  constructing  a number  of  schools  throughout 
the  province  and  dozens  of  mosques  offering  religious  courses  centered  on 
Hanbali-Wahhabi  doctrine.  Accompanied  by  a number  of  disciples,  he  visited 
tribes  and  villages  twice  a week  (usually  Thursday  and  Friday)  to  give  instruc- 
tion, answer  questions,  and  settle  disputes.  To  encourage  young  people  to  at- 
tend his  schools,  he  established  a system  of  scholarships  funded  by  the  royal 
family  and  local  notables.  Thanks  to  these  schools,  approximately  seventy-five 
thousand  young  Asiris,  including  ten  thousand  girls,  received  an  education. 
Indeed,  al-Qar‘awi’s  activity  was  not  limited  to  the  educational  framework,  fie 
also  helped  people  dig  wells,  cultivate  their  land,  and  conduct  trade. 

His  exemplary  behavior,  deep  devotion,  and  intense  activity  allowed  the 
Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition  to  supplant  local  traditions  and  permanently  estab- 
lish itself  in  the  kingdom’s  southwest,  where  it  became  the  majority  religion. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  this  religious  expansion  would  have  been  im- 
possible without  the  Najdi  corporation’s  stranglehold  over  the  juridico-religious 
space.  In  order  to  render  their  vision  of  the  world  victorious,  the  ulama  pursued 
two  complementary  actions:  they  set  about  driving  other  traditions  out  of  the 
public  sphere,  education,  and  religious  offices;  and  they  monopolized  the  main 
religious  and  judicial  duties  and  promoted  public  events  exalting  their  beliefs. 
Only  the  True  Religion  enjoyed  full  rights.  This  was  the  case  of  the  Hijaz,  de- 
spite the  king’s  promise  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  Just  a few  months  after  the 
conquest,  Hanbali-Wahhabi  officials  began  to  impose  their  vision  of  orthodoxy 
and  orthopraxy  in  the  public  sphere. 

The  career  of  Abd  Allah  ibn  Hasan  A1  al-Shaykh  (d.  1959)  closely  reflects 
these  changes.  Trained  in  Riyadh  by  the  most  prominent  members  of  his  fam- 
ily, he  began  his  career  as  imam  in  a Riyadh  mosque  before  traveling  to  the 
Al-Artawiyya  hijra  to  indoctrinate  and  mobilize  the  factions  of  the  Mutayr  tribe 
who  had  settled  there.  He  subsequently  became  judge  of  King  Abd  al-Aziz’s 
armies  and  one  of  the  king’s  closest  companions.  After  the  conquest  of  Mecca 
in  1924,  he  became  its  first  Hanbali-Wahhabi  judge  and  from  there  began  to 
accumulate  offices  and  supervise  the  public  sphere.  He  thus  became  grand 
judge  of  the  entire  Hijaz,  president  of  the  administration  responsible  for  manag- 
ing the  two  holy  places  of  Islam  (logistics,  instruction,  organization  of  worship, 
etc.),  president  of  the  Committee  for  the  Promotion  of  Virtue  and  the  Preven- 
tion of  Vice  (responsible  for  enforcing  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy  in  the  public 
sphere),  and  president  of  the  administration  responsible  for  censoring  foreign 
books  and  distributing  religious  works.  He  was  also  responsible  for  appointing 
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and  supervising  all  of  the  province’s  religious  personnel,  a post  he  retained 
until  his  death.88  As  one  of  his  biographers  aptly  puts  it,  Abd  Allah  ibn  Hasan 
considered  himself  “the  eyes  and  ears”  of  the  political  power  and  the  religious 
authority  in  the  Hijaz. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  careers  of  most  members 
of  the  Najd  corporation  resembled  this  one.  As  religious  actors,  the  ulama  were 
mainly  interested  in  the  religious  domain,  which  facilitated  access  to  eternal 
salvation;  they  thus  rarely  intervened  in  the  political  domain.  When  they  did 
so,  it  was  with  the  aim  of  preserving  the  political  order  and  the  unity  of  the 
corporation.  They  clearly  expressed  this  starting  in  the  late  rp20s:  politics  and 
the  general  interest  of  the  population  were  the  exclusive  responsibility  of  the 
monarchy.89 

This  division  of  labor  meant  that  each  partner  was  to  respect  the  domain 
reserved  for  the  other.  In  order  to  preserve  theirs  from  any  intrusion,  on  several 
occasions  the  ulama  reminded  the  political  authorities  that  those  authorities 
were  to  respect  their  prerogatives  and  doctrine.  They  thus  sent  several  letters 
to  the  king  asking  him  to  immediately  repeal  positive  laws  in  certain  sectors, 
particularly  commercial  transactions.90  The  existence  of  a parallel  juridical  cor- 
pus challenged  the  validity  and  adequacy  of  sharia  as  well  as  its  representatives’ 
monopoly  over  the  legislative  and  regulatory  domains.  The  king  partly  acceded 
to  their  demands.  In  order  to  display  his  power,  Abd  al-Aziz  wished  to  imitate 
other  monarchies  by  establishing  a “Throne  Day.”  The  ulama  rebelled  against 
this  blameworthy  innovation  (, bid'a ),  which  they  saw  as  a pre-Islamic  polythe- 
istic practice  ( jahiliyya ).  Muhammad  ibn  Ibrahim  A1  al-Shaykh  addressed  two 
fatawa  to  the  king  forbidding  it  and  pointing  out  that  the  only  lawful  celebra- 
tions in  Islam  were  those  of  the  sacrifice  (‘id  al-adha)  and  the  end  of  Ramadan 
(‘id  al-fi.tr).  As  stipulated  by  sharia,  events,  places,  and  persons  were  not  to  be 
honored  outside  of  these  two  celebrations.91  The  king  had  no  choice  but  to 
submit  to  the  inviolable  verdict  of  his  faithful  allies.92 

Abd  al-Aziz  did  not  always  obey  the  ulama ’s  fatawa,  particularly  in  regards  to 
political  questions.  Initially,  the  ulama  opposed  the  introduction  of  several  tools 
of  modern  communication,  including  the  telegraph,  telephone,  and  automo- 
bile. In  keeping  with  the  principle  of  maslaha,  or  general  interest,  the  monarch 
nevertheless  adopted  them  to  further  his  political  designs.93  Several  ulama  were 
against  including  in  the  Kingdom’s  academic  curriculum  the  subjects  of  draw- 
ing (they  believed  that  it  was  forbidden  to  represent  living  beings),  geography 
(they  did  not  belief  the  Earth  was  spherical  in  form  or  rotated  around  the  sun), 
and  foreign  languages  (a  tool  for  discovering  the  infidels’  perverse  ideas,  in  their 
view).  All  of  these  threatened  children’s  faith.  The  king  is  said  to  have  tried  to 
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convince  them  of  the  utility  of  these  subjects  in  the  context  of  the  process  of 
state  construction,  but  faced  with  their  categorical  refusal,  he  decided  to  forge 
ahead  without  their  consent.94 

Moreover,  they  refused  to  allow  the  presence  of  foreigners  — particularly 
Westerners  — on  Saudi  territory,  holding  that  it  could  have  serious  consequences 
for  the  country’s  faith  and  independence.  As  early  as  1929,  they  vainly  advised 
the  king  to  expel  them.95  A 1944  U.S.  report  informs  us  that  an  ‘alim  named 
Abu  Bahz  [sic]  denounced  the  foreign  presence  in  the  al-Kharj  district.96  Sum- 
moned by  the  king,  he  continued  to  state  that  calling  upon  the  help  of  infidels 
was  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  the  Law  and  unworthy  of  the  protector  of  the 
two  holy  places.  To  be  clear  in  his  mind  on  this  score,  Abd  al-Aziz  consulted  the 
other  ulama,  who  declared  that  the  Prophet  had  called  upon  assistance  from 
non-Muslims  for  the  good  of  the  community.  Abu  recklessly  refused  to  change 
his  position.  Faced  with  such  unusual  insubordination,  the  king  had  to  resort 
to  threats  to  oblige  him  to  climb  down.97  This  ulama,  whose  name  had  been 
erroneously  transcribed  in  the  LIS.  report,  was  none  other  than  Abd  al-Aziz  ibn 
Baz  (d.  1999),  the  leading  Hanbali-Wahhabi  figure  of  the  second  half  of  the 
twentieth  century  and  signatory  of  the  fatwa  authorizing  U.S.  troops  to  establish 
themselves  in  Saudi  Arabia  during  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  in  ^90. 

Their  rejection  of  particular  political,  cultural,  and  diplomatic  innovations 
involved  in  the  establishment  of  state  structures  in  no  way  expressed  an  un- 
compromisingly dogmatic  position.  Rather,  it  reflected  a period  of  adaptation 
and  routinization.  As  a matter  of  rational  calculation,  the  ulama  realized  that 
systematic  opposition  threatened  to  lead  to  the  corporation’s  marginalization, 
something  that  could  jeopardize  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy.  Occasionally  mak- 
ing concessions  to  their  political  partner  allowed  them  to  continue  their  mis- 
sion. Moreover,  they  ultimately  realized  that  many  modern  inventions  and 
institutions  could  aid  in  their  efforts  to  consolidate  their  positions  and  spread 
their  influence.  They  thus  deployed  an  ethic  of  responsibility  to  preserve  the 
Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition,  upon  which  their  personal  salvation  and  ideologi- 
cal authority  depended.  This  attitude  established  itself  as  a genuine  strategy, 
which  I henceforth  refer  to  as  the  adaptive  strategy. 
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ROUTINIZATION  AND  INSTITUTIONALIZATION 
OF  HANBALUWAHHABISM 

THE  CRISIS  OF  SUCCESSION  AND  THE 
IDEOLOGICAL  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  ULAMA 

The  question  of  political  succession  is  the  Achilles’  heel  of  the  Saudi  mon- 
archy. Since  its  emergence  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  royal  house  has  done 
its  best  to  resolve  this  problem,  which  is  principally  due  to  the  horizontal  man- 
ner in  which  power  is  transmitted  and  distributed,  after  the  model  of  the  local 
kinship  system.  Phases  of  generational  transition  systematically  coincide  with 
periods  of  crisis,  in  the  course  of  which  each  branch  attempts  to  monopolize 
power.  As  we  have  seen,  the  instability  and  subsequent  collapse  of  the  Saudi 
Emirate  in  r8qr  were  mainly  due  to  this  structural  problem.1 

The  prevailing  conception  of  the  transmission  of  power  underwent  no  sig- 
nificant change  after  King  Abd  al-Aziz  restored  Saudi  sovereignty  in  rqo2.  In 
keeping  with  patrimonial  practice,  he  eliminated  all  other  branches  of  the  royal 
house  — particularly  his  brothers  and  first  cousins— from  competition.2  Accord- 
ing to  an  “accord”  signed  with  the  Ottoman  authorities  in  rqrq,  the  government 
of  Najd  was  to  be  passed  on  only  to  members  of  his  lineage.2  By  the  Treaty  of 
Darin,  the  British  also  recognized  this  as  his  right.4  But  while  Abd  al-Aziz  en- 
sured the  continuity  of  house  power  by  means  of  these  accords,  he  did  nothing 
to  establish  a system  of  transmission  capable  of  saving  the  third  Saudi  state  from 
fratricidal  conflict  at  the  moment  of  succession. 

This  problem  obsessed  the  kingdom’s  notables,  particularly  those  of  the  Hi  jaz, 
who,  on  23  September  1932,  “implored  the  king  ...  to  establish  a Fundamental 
Law  and  a law  of  succession.”5  These  dignitaries  also  asked  him  to  confer  the 
name  of  Saudi  Arabia  upon  the  new  kingdom.  Less  than  a week  later,  the  new 
name  was  adopted,  which  suggests  that  the  request  had  been  formulated  with 
the  tacit  agreement  of  the  palace,  and  the  king  ordered  the  Advisory  Council  of 
the  Hijaz  to  begin  drafting  a Fundamental  Law  and  a law  of  succession.6 

The  Royal  Order  nevertheless  remained  a dead  letter,  and  no  law  of  this  type 
saw  the  light  of  day  under  Abd  al-Aziz.  It  can  be  supposed  that  this  was  merely 
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a political  maneuver  intended  to  reassure  the  Hijazis  concerning  their  future 
within  the  new  state.  By  means  of  this  institutionalization,  the  elites  of  the  Hi- 
jaz,  whose  social  capital  was  clearly  superior  to  that  of  their  Najdi  rivals,  hoped 
to  play  an  important  role  in  the  new  state.7  The  name  chosen  to  refer  to  this 
new  kingdom  reflected  a patrimonial  conception  of  politics  according  to  which 
conquered  territory  is  the  property  of  the  House  of  Saud.  As  I specified  in  the 
introduction,  Abd  al-Aziz  and  his  descendants  in  fact  administered  the  country 
after  the  fashion  of  a “house.” 

Although  he  named  his  son  Saud  as  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne,  the  king 
established  a system  of  multidomination  proper  to  some  patrimonial  states.  He 
made  house  members  partners  in  power,  particularly  his  sons.8  Each  of  them 
was  assigned  a sector  of  the  kingdom’s  political,  economic,  or  military  activity. 
In  the  middle  term,  this  distribution  gave  rise  to  a multiplication  of  centers  of 
power  and  the  routinization  of  Abd  al-Aziz’s  authority.  The  preservation  of  the 
adelphic  system  of  succession,  meanwhile,  meant  that  all  descendants  of  the 
founder  of  the  third  Saudi  state  were  potential  pretenders.  At  times  of  genera- 
tional transition,  this  situation  could  lead  only  to  political  crisis.9 

The  first  years  of  Saud’s  reign  (1953-1964)  were  marked  by  a distribution  of 
power  among  the  various  members  of  the  house,  but  it  was  not  long  before 
the  new  king  sought  to  revive  the  house  tradition:  excluding  his  brothers  and 
cousins  from  power  in  order  to  replace  them  with  his  own  sons  and  trusted 
companions.10  This  effort  ended  in  political  crisis.11  The  royal  house  split  into 
several  factions,  with  the  two  main  factions  forming  around  King  Saud  and 
Crown  Prince  Faysal.  Between  1958  and  1964,  each  of  the  two  factions  tried 
to  monopolize  power  and  permanently  exclude  the  other.  While  the  Faysal 
faction  seemed  to  have  the  upper  hand,  Saud  and  his  followers  were  far  from 
having  given  up.  On  several  occasions,  these  tensions  almost  degenerated  into 
fratricidal  war. 

This  situation  could  only  reawaken  the  memory  of  nineteenth-century  con- 
flicts over  succession  and  their  politico-religious  consequences,  a trauma  of 
Hanbali-Wahhabi  collective  memory.  For  the  ulama,  fratricidal  struggles  inevi- 
tably led  to  fitna  (great  discord):  “Sedition,  war  in  the  heart  of  Islam,  centrifugal 
force  bearing  in  its  wake  the  break-up  of  the  community,  its  implosion,  and  ruin. 
...  It  is  a permanent  threat  to  the  continuity  of  Muslim  society  that  worries  the 
conscience  of  the  ulama,  the  doctors  of  the  Law,  and  incites  them  to  caution 
and  prudence.”12  In  other  words,  the  disintegration  of  the  political  order  can 
only  disrupt  the  application  and  spread  of  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy  and  disturb 
the  paths  of  salvation.  The  weakening  or  disappearance  of  the  political  partner 
would  once  again  challenge  the  hegemony  of  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  corpora- 
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tion.  This  fear  was  no  doubt  fed  by  the  fall  of  the  Egyptian  (1952),  Tunisian 
(1957),  Iraqi  (1958),  and  Yemenite  (1962)  monarchies,  which  were  overthrown 
by  military  juntas  or  ambitious  politicians  claiming  to  adhere  in  ideal-typical 
manner  to  Pan-Arabism  and  secular  socialism.  Fitna  thus  had  to  be  avoided  at 
all  costs. 

Starting  in  1958,  the  ulama  turned  to  the  Islamic  practice  of  good  advice  ( al - 
nasiha)  to  encourage  reconciliation  or  at  least  good  relations  and  a fair  distribu- 
tion of  powers  within  the  royal  house.  To  this  end,  Muhammad  ibn  Ibrahim 
Al  al-Shaykh,  who  assumed  the  title  of  grand  mufti  in  1957,  met  with  the  most 
influential  princes  on  several  occasions  and  sent  them  letters  backed  up  by 
scriptural  citations  insisting  on  the  harm  caused  by  fitna  in  all  aspects  of  life 
and  the  benefits  of  unity.13 

Beginning  in  the  early  r96os,  however,  the  ulama  began  to  slowly  adopt  a 
position  in  favor  of  the  faction  headed  by  Prince  Faysal.  Several  factors  pre- 
ceded this  choice.  First,  Prince  Faysal  was,  on  his  mother’s  side,  first  cousin  of 
the  grand  mufti,  himself  a descendant  of  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab.  The 
Al  al-Shaykh,  who  at  the  time  constituted  a majority  of  all  members  of  the  reli- 
gious establishment,  doubtless  saw  the  rise  to  power  of  a close  relation  in  a posi- 
tive light.  Second,  Faysal  was  known  for  his  ostentatious  piety  and  scrupulous 
observance  of  the  precepts  of  sharia,  in  contrast  to  Saud,  whose  zeal  was  not 
outstanding.  Third,  Faysal  was  perceived  as  more  experienced  and  more  clever 
and  therefore  better  suited  to  oversee  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  Fourth,  some 
of  King  Saud’s  allies  for  a time  consisted  of  princes  and  technocrats  who  were 
enthusiastic  followers  of  Pan-Arabist,  socialist,  and  secular  ideas.  The  presence 
of  these  “leftists”— the  expression  in  use  in  the  clerical  circles  of  the  time— 
could  only  upset  the  guardians  of  the  faith. 

Faysal’s  faction  decided  to  act  in  order  to  confront  the  economic,  political, 
and  diplomatic  challenges  that  had  for  several  years  been  facing  the  country. 
In  March  ^62,  profiting  from  the  poor  health  of  his  older  brother,  Faysal  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  full  powers  and  appointing  his  main  allies  to  key  posts. 
From  that  point  on,  Saud  had  only  an  honorific  role.  But  far  from  resigning 
himself,  Saud  attempted  to  retrieve  his  prerogatives  after  several  trips  abroad  for 
medical  treatment  between  October  ^62  and  September  1963. 

In  order  to  avoid  a destructive  confrontation,  on  1 January  ^64  the  ulama  met 
on  the  request  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  royal  house  to  pronounce 
a juridico-religious  opinion  on  the  issue  — in  other  words,  to  legitimate  moves  to 
exclude  the  king  from  affairs  of  state.  In  keeping  with  a clerical  habitus  that  had 
been  codified  in  Islamic  lands  since  the  High  Middle  Ages,  the  ulama  simply 
confirmed  the  decisions  of  the  faction  that  was  most  capable  of  ensuring  and 
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maintaining  order  once  in  power.  They  did  not  deviate  from  the  rule  in  this 
instance.  After  several  days  of  deliberation,  they  advised  the  king  to  accept  the 
fait  accompli  as  that  was  the  only  way,  in  their  view,  to  preserve  the  three  O’s. 
In  order  to  spare  the  king  public  humiliation  and  encourage  reconciliation,  the 
ulama  abstained  from  issuing  a written  fatwa  on  this  subject.14  But,  against  the 
advice  of  Grand  Mufti  Muhammad  ibn  Ibrahim,  who  wanted  to  preserve  social 
peace  and  the  unity  of  the  community,  Saud  continued  maneuvering  to  recover 
his  lost  power.15 

Prince  Faysal  and  his  allies  had  little  choice  but  to  make  a show  of  force 
to  persuade  Saud  to  give  up  his  pretensions.  Units  from  the  National  Guard 
and  army  encircled  the  royal  palace  and  skirmishes  occurred.  Saud  faced  facts 
and  accepted  the  winner’s  diktat:  he  gave  up  all  of  his  powers  and  most  of  his 
privileges,  including  those  of  a financial  nature.  In  order  to  confer  a legal  char- 
acter upon  this  palace  revolution,  however,  Faysal  and  his  allies  requested  that 
a fatwa  be  issued. 

Meeting  at  the  home  of  Muhammad  ibn  Ibrahim,  on  29  March  ^64  the 
kingdom’s  twelve  most  important  Hanbali-Wahhabi  ulama16  issued  a brief 
fatwa  in  which  they  insisted  on  two  points: 17 

r.  Saud  was  the  country’s  sovereign  and  must  be  respected  and  revered  by  all. 

2.  As  prime  minister,  Prince  Faysal  could  freely  manage  the  kingdom’s  inter- 
nal and  external  affairs  without  consulting  the  king. 

This  text,  which  served  to  ratify  the  fait  accompli,  calls  for  several  remarks.  In 
order  to  justify  their  position,  the  ulama  drew  upon  no  scriptural  evidence. 
They  contented  themselves  with  using  a few  key  words  capable  of  catalyzing 
the  imaginary  of  the  elites  and  the  population.  They  called  upon  homiletic 
terms  and  expressions  in  reference  to  mythical  or  historical  situations  that 
would  be  well-known  to  their  audience,  such  as  ftna  (great  discord),  fawda 
(anarchy),  al-maslaha  al-amma  (the  general  interest),  and  al-darar  ‘ ala  al-bilad 
wa  al-ihad  (harm  to  the  country  and  to  believers).  To  put  it  plainly,  no  text  in 
the  Flanbali-Wahhabi  tradition  or  indeed  the  entire  Sunni  corpus  authorized 
the  ulama  to  act  in  this  way  or  make  this  decision.  The  ethic  of  responsibility 
no  doubt  encouraged  them  to  privilege  the  general  interest  in  the  aim  of  pre- 
serving sharia,  even  though  this  was  to  the  detriment  of  one  of  the  corporation’s 
political  principles:  absolute  obedience  to  the  head  of  the  community  and  the 
formal  prohibition  of  any  rebellion  against  him. 

The  ulama’s  position  reflected  their  vision  of  the  monarchy:  after  the  death 
of  Abd  al-Aziz,  the  system  of  multidomination  — that  is,  the  horizontal  distribu- 
tion of  power  among  members  of  the  ruling  house— very  rapidly  established 
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itself.  The  House  of  Saud  was  no  longer  a dynasty  in  the  classic  sense  of  the 
term— a monocephalic  and  monocratic  power  transmitted  in  lineal-agnatic 
manner— but  rather  a collegial-familial  administration.  As  a result,  while  the 
king  could,  like  a tribal  chief,  wield  influence  in  several  domains,  he  could 
not  pretend  to  monopolize  power.  He  was,  in  short,  only  primus  inter  pares. 
The  Hanbali-Wahhabi  corporation  saw  the  monarchy  as  a sort  of  collective 
actor  composed  of  several  dozen  individuals;  its  stability  took  precedence  over 
the  king’s  personal  interest.  This  was  no  doubt  why,  in  their  fatwa,  the  ulama 
departed  from  standard  usage,  employing  the  term  wulat  umurina  (the  hold- 
ers of  power  [in  our  country])  in  its  plural  and  not  singular  ( waliyy  al-amr) 
form,  and  in  this  way  clearly  expressed  the  collegiality  of  the  Saudi  monarchical 
system. 

The  faction  led  by  Prince  Faysal  was  not  satisfied  with  its  overwhelming  sym- 
bolic and  political  victory.  Many  still  feared  an  about  face  on  the  part  of  King 
Saud,  who  would  have  constituted  a not  insignificant  nuisance  were  he  to  have 
mobilized  his  resources.  Starting  in  late  1964,  Faysal  and  his  partisans  consid- 
ered deposing  Saud.  The  most  prominent  princes  set  out  on  tours  through  the 
kingdom’s  provinces  to  mobilize,  co-opt,  and  reassure  notables.  Once  this  field- 
work had  been  carried  out,  they  moved  on  to  the  next  step.  On  28  October  1964, 
under  the  leadership  of  Prince  Fahd,  the  members  of  Faysal’s  faction  called 
for  a meeting  of  the  ulama  to  ratify  in  religious  terms— the  unique  source  of 
legitimacy— the  decision  they  had  already  taken  to  depose  King  Saud  and  en- 
throne Faysal.  An  important  contemporary  religious  figure  who  participated  in 
the  negotiations  as  the  disciple  and  close  collaborator  of  Grand  Mufti  Muham- 
mad ibn  Ibrahim  gave  me  the  following  account  of  events: 

Kings  Khalid  and  Fahdls — may  God  have  mercy  upon  them  — on  several 
occasions  contacted  Shaykh  Muhammad  ibn  Ibrahim — may  God  have 
mercy  upon  him— to  persuade  him  to  issue  a fatwa  deposing  King  Saud— 
may  God  have  mercy  upon  him — for  the  situation  had  become  untenable 
and  the  country  was  on  the  verge  of  fitna,  may  God  save  us  from  it.  Action  was 
necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  community  and  of  the  Islamic 
state.  The  ulama  had  to  support  the  decision  of  the  royal  house.  Shaykh  Mu- 
hammad therefore  decided  to  gather  together  the  ulama  at  his  home  in  the 
Dakhna  neighborhood.  After  a brief  discussion  of  the  country’s  situation,  they 
concluded  that  it  was  necessary  to  confirm  the  royal  house’s  choice.  Accom- 
panied by  a large  number  of  his  colleagues  and  disciples,  Shaykh  Muham- 
mad next  went  to  the  Sahara  Hotel,  where  members  of  the  ruling  house  — 
may  God  guide  them  in  the  straight  and  narrow  path — had  for  several  hours 
been  meeting,  in  order  to  assure  them  of  his  support. 
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The  main  points  of  this  account  have  been  confirmed  by  other  interviews  car- 
ried out  in  Saudi  Arabia  as  well  as  by  contemporaneous  European  sources.19 

While  the  ulama  were,  as  we  have  seen,  very  familiar  with  the  way  in  which 
the  royal  house  operated,  this  brief  passage  shows  that  the  princes  were  in  their 
turn  just  as  familiar  with  the  mentality  of  their  faithful  allies.  In  order  to  mo- 
bilize the  latter,  Khalid  and  Fahd  insisted  on  the  issue  that  had  haunted  the 
clerical  imaginary  since  the  High  Middle  Ages:  fitna— the  source  of  chaos  and 
destruction  and  the  main  obstacle  to  salvation.  In  order  to  preserve  the  three 
O’s,  the  only  way  to  save  their  souls  and  those  of  their  followers,  the  ulama  had 
no  choice  but  to  accept  the  proposals  of  the  faction  supporting  Faysal.  These 
metaphysical  interests  were  tied  to  quite  earthly  interests  of  economic  advan- 
tage, social  status,  and  political  influence.  Far  from  being  contradictory,  worldly 
and  otherworldly  interests  are  organically  related  in  Islam.  As  a maxim  wrongly 
attributed  (in  order  to  confer  performative  value  upon  it)  to  the  Prophet  of 
Islam  has  it,  “work  for  your  life  here  below  as  if  you  were  going  to  live  eternally 
and  work  for  your  life  in  the  beyond  as  if  you  were  going  to  die  tomorrow.”20 

Following  this  meeting  with  the  princes  at  the  Sahara  Hotel,  on  r November 
^64  the  ulama  issued  a fatwa  consisting  of  no  more  than  a few  lines.21  Without 
surprise,  it  merely  legitimated  the  resolutions  of  the  victorious  faction  by  de- 
posing (. khal‘ ) King  Saud  and  calling  for  allegiance  to  be  sworn  ( muhaya'a ) to 
Prince  Faysal.  Once  again,  the  ulama  drew  upon  no  scriptural  source.  Instead, 
they  contented  themselves  with  briefly  indicating  that  this  fatwa  was  based  on 
realist  justifications  ( mubarrirat  waqi'iyya)  and  juridico-religious  foundations 
(qawaid  shariyya),  something  obviously  not  mentioned  in  the  document  itself. 
For  all  that,  Faysal  ibn  Abd  al-Aziz  was  enthroned  the  very  next  day.  Several 
weeks  later,  King  Saud  went  into  exile. 

The  religious  establishment  thus  played  an  extremely  important  role  during 
the  period  of  generational  transition  that  followed  the  death  of  King  Abd  al-Aziz 
in  1953.  The  ideological  authority  of  the  ulama  allowed  the  faction  of  Prince 
Faysal,  henceforth  King  Faysal  (1964-1975),  to  legitimate  his  political  action 
in  religious  terms.  In  a region  in  which  coups  d’etat  and  palace  revolutions 
were  commonplace,  no  other  way  existed  for  the  princes  to  justify  their  deed 
without  undermining  the  image  — and  even  the  legitimacy— of  the  royal  house. 
Theological  argument  thus  proved  crucial  in  sanctifying  political  action.  As 
the  sacred  and  dominant  idiom,  it  conferred  a religious  dimension,  historical 
depth,  and  performative  force— that  is,  legitimacy— upon  Faysal’s  supporters, 
allowing  them  to  take  power  without  incurring  collateral,  material,  or  symbolic 
damage. 
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The  intervention  of  the  ulama  in  the  political  space  reserved  to  the  royal 
house  must  not  be  seen  as  interference  or  interventionism:  they  became  in- 
volved only  on  the  explicit  invitation  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the 
House  of  Saud  and  then  as  strictly  religious  actors.  For  the  ulama,  preserving 
the  unity  and  power  of  the  royal  house  was  above  all  a religious  duty. 


THE  STRUGGLE  AGAINST  PAN-ARABISM 
AND  ITS  BENEFICIAL  EFFECTS 

Since  its  emergence  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  ideolog- 
ical confrontations  of  Hanbali-Wahhabism  had  been  limited  to  other  religious 
traditions.  Essentially  theological  questions  were  at  the  heart  of  the  conflict.  But 
the  situation  radically  changed  with  the  rise  of  socialist-leaning  Pan-Arabism 
in  its  various  forms  and  denominations  across  the  Arab  world  during  the  1950s 
and  1960s.  This  ideology  immediately  presented  itself  as  a modern  alternative 
to  local  religious  traditions.  Its  adherents,  for  their  part,  hoped  to  replace  old 
elites  and  regimes,  which  they  considered  obsolete.  Egyptian  President  Gamal 
Abdel  Nasser  (d.  1970)  was  without  doubt  the  leading  figure  of  this  secularist 
movement  (which,  it  should  be  noted,  did  not  shy  away  from  using  religion  as 
a symbolic  resource  in  the  event  of  need).  That  he  pursued  a hegemonic  policy 
in  the  Middle  East  is  well-known  and  requires  no  argument. 

Thanks  to  the  charisma  and  effective  propaganda  of  the  rayyis  (the  president), 
Egyptian  influence  in  Saudi  Arabia,  as  in  other  countries  in  the  region,  made 
itself  felt  with  the  appearance  of  several  more  or  less  well-organized,  socialist- 
leaning Pan-Arab  movements  demanding  constitutional  reform  and  even  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  Several  members  of  the  royal  house,  led  by  Prince 
Talal  ibn  Abd  al-Aziz  (b.  1932),  were  attracted  to  these  ideas.  They  demanded 
constitutional  monarchy  and  to  that  end  founded  the  Movement  of  Free 
Princes  in  1962.  The  1950s  witnessed  the  outbreak  of  several  worker  strikes  in 
the  oil-producing  region  of  Al-Ahsa’,  the  leaders  of  which  were  followers  of  the 
various  forms  of  Pan-Arabism.  At  the  same  time,  several  planned  coups  d’etat 
organized  by  officers  seeking  to  imitate  the  Free  Officers  who  had  overthrown 
the  Egyptian  monarchy  in  1952  were  thwarted  by  the  Saudi  authorities.22 

In  order  to  counter  Egyptian  pretensions  to  hegemony,  which  depended  on 
Pan-Arabism  for  legitimacy,  the  Saudi  authorities  decided  to  adopt  a foreign 
policy  based  on  Islamic  solidarity  ( al-tadamun  al-islami).  As  sacred  media  of 
communication,  religious  discourse  and  action  seemed  the  most  appropriate 
means  for  catalyzing  the  imaginary  of  Arab  populations  and  thereby  containing 
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Pan-Arab  discourse.  Similarly,  the  protectors  of  the  holy  places  presented  them- 
selves as  the  heirs  of  various  Pan-Islamic  projects,  whether  Ottoman  (the  reign 
of  Abd  al-Hamid  II,  1876-L909)  or  Muslim  reformist  (Jamal  al-Din  al-Afghani 
[d.  1897],  Muhammad  Abdu  [d.  1905],  Abd  al-Rahman  al-Kawakibi  [d.  1902], 
and  Muhammad  Rashid  Rida  [d.  1935]). 23  They  thereby  hoped  to  profit  from 
the  symbolic  capital  of  these  great  figures  of  contemporary  Islam  to  legitimate 
their  efforts. 

In  the  r95os  and  1960s,  the  struggle  for  influence  between  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Egypt  resulted  in  a veritable  cold  war.24  As  faithful  allies  of  the  House  of  Saud, 
representatives  of  ideological  authority,  and  guardians  of  religious  values,  the 
ulama  intellectually  and  institutionally  participated  in  this  struggle. 

In  the  intellectual  domain,  the  corporation  set  about  attacking  the  ideo- 
logical and  historical  foundations  of  Pan-Arabism  by  drawing  upon  religious 
language  as  well  as  rational,  historical,  and  even  political  arguments.  Several 
written  and  oral  fatawa  were  issued  by  the  ulama  during  this  period.  The  most 
important  remains  that  of  Abd  al-Aziz  ibn  Baz,  judge  of  the  al-Kharj  district. 
In  r96i,  on  the  request  of  the  grand  mufti  and  with  financial  support  from  the 
government,  he  wrote  a long  epistle  titled  Critique  of  Arab  Nationalism  in  the 
Right  of  Islam  and  Reality. 25  Printed  by  the  thousands  in  Damascus  and  Cairo, 
it  was  distributed  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  several  Arab  Muslim  countries.26 

For  Ibn  Baz,  the  Arabs  were  no  more  than  a marginal  people  foundering  in 
anarchy  and  ignorance.  The  Muslim  religion  had  given  them  a global  system  of 
values  capable  of  meticulously  governing  all  aspects  of  their  existence.  Thanks 
to  this,  they  were  able  to  unite  and  grow  strong,  allowing  them  to  conquer  a 
large  portion  of  the  world  and  construct  a brilliant  civilization.  In  his  view,  the 
Arabs  had  no  particular  merit  without  Islam.  Ibn  Baz  was  thus  astonished  to 
see  some  of  them  distance  themselves  from  the  values  of  Islam,  “which  makes 
no  distinction  between  Arab  and  non-Arab,  white  and  black,  rich  and  poor, 
Eastern  and  Western;  for  they  are  all  brothers  who  love  one  another  in  God 
and  help  one  another  for  the  common  good.”27  Was  not  the  Pan-Arabist  ideol- 
ogy, by  contrast,  whatever  its  political  and  social  demands,  a jahiliyya  practice 
( jahiliyya  refers  to  the  pre-Islamic  period,  to  which  a pejorative  connotation  at- 
taches in  the  Arab-Muslim  imaginary),  as  it  called  for  the  fragmentation  of  the 
Muslim  community  along  racial  lines  (Arabs  as  opposed  to  non-Arabs)? 

The  author  also  reminded  his  readers  that  all  of  the  positive  principles  advo- 
cated by  Pan-Arabism  (such  as  unity,  solidarity,  and  the  realization  of  common 
interests)  are  also  recommended  by  Islam  but  on  foundations  that  are  infinitely 
more  noble  and  sacred.  Indeed,  the  nationalists  rely  on  relative  and  utilitarian 
human  opinions  whereas  the  values  of  Islam  are  of  divine  origin  and  therefore 
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impartial  and  eternal.  What’s  more,  Pan-Arabism  is  an  extremely  dangerous 
ideology:  its  proponents  do  not  defend  Islam  or  encourage  people  to  observe 
and  apply  its  precepts,  the  only  means  for  achieving  salvation.  Worse,  they  de- 
mand the  separation  of  church  and  state,  the  repeal  of  sharia  in  favor  of  positive 
laws,  the  creation  of  a multiconfessional  Arab  identity,  and  the  participation 
of  non-Muslims  in  managing  affairs  of  state.  They  also  call  upon  non-Muslim 
powers  to  provide  them  with  military  support,  something  that  is  contrary  to 
the  principle  of  allegiance  and  rupture,  or  al-wala’  wa  al-bara':  “if  there  were  a 
higher  interest  in  allying  with  Arab  or  other  infidels  or  calling  upon  their  assis- 
tance, then  God  would  have  authorized  and  allowed  his  creatures  to  do  so.  But 
as  he  knows  the  considerable  evils  and  disastrous  consequences  that  it  entails, 
God  forbade  it  and  condemned  whoever  did  so.”28 

In  sum,  Ibn  Baz  believed  that  Pan-Arabism  was  a plot  hatched  by  the  West 
to  split  Muslims  and  destroy  Islam  in  keeping  with  the  principle  of  divide  and 
conquer.  Muslim  youth  and  intellectuals  thus  had  to  beware  of  falling  into  this 
trap,  while  preachers  and  ulama  were  to  use  all  means  necessary  to  denounce 
this  plot  and  support  Islam. 

Despite  its  simple  style  and  modest  proposals,  Ibn  Baz’s  fatwa  marked  a new 
phase  in  Hanbali-Wahhabi  thought  in  more  than  one  way.  The  Critique  of  Arab 
Nationalism  was  the  first  writing  of  this  tradition  to  take  a stand  against  a non- 
religious ideology  of  Western  origin.  The  ulama  had  realized  that  their  fight  to 
preserve  the  three  O’s  could  no  longer  be  reduced  to  the  religious  space  but 
rather  concerned  the  entire  social  realm.  The  new  enemy  that  threatened  to 
upset  the  dominant  position  of  the  tradition,  its  guardians,  and  its  protectors  was 
no  longer  so  much  other  currents  of  Islam  as  secularizing  ideologies.  In  order  to 
better  combat  this  enemy,  a new  strategy  had  to  be  adopted. 

At  the  stylistic  and  formal  levels,  Ibn  Baz  alternated  between  two  arguments 
in  order  to  reach  the  general  public  targeted  by  Pan-Arabist  and  secularist  writ- 
ings. Throughout  his  fatwa,  as  one  might  expect,  the  judge  from  al-Kharj  used 
arguments  from  authority,  scriptural  citations,  and  anecdotes  featuring  the  first 
Muslims  ( al-salaf  al-salih)  to  emotionally  influence  his  readers.  As  a profes- 
sional manager  of  religious  meaning,  he  was  quite  aware  that  recourse  to  key 
themes  and  “psychic  constraint  by  dispersion  or  refusal  of  the  spiritual  goods 
of  salvation”  gave  historical  depth  and  a symbolic  dimension  to  his  remarks.29 
He  was  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  audience  for  his  message,  many  of  whom 
were  familiar  with  the  modern  educational  system,  was  receptive  to  “rational” 
and  “historicist”  arguments.  In  order  to  shore  up  his  critique  of  Pan-Arabism, 
he  thus  drew  upon  historical  facts  (though  often  deformed  to  suit  his  polemical 
ends)  and  rational  argument. 
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On  this  occasion,  the  term  mu'amara  (conspiracy)  made  its  entrance  into 
the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  glossary.  Following  the  example  of  his  Pan-Arabist  en- 
emies, from  whom  he  very  likely  borrowed  the  term,  Ibn  Baz  made  conspiracy 
theory  key  to  the  explanation  of  all  of  the  evils  afflicting  Muslims.  But  while 
the  word  mu'amara  was  new,  the  notion  of  conspiracy  was  for  its  part  very  old. 
Classic  authors  used  several  terms,  particularly  kayd,  to  designate  this  notion. 
In  order  to  reach  a broad  public  and  grab  the  imagination,  in  other  words,  the 
fatwa’s  author  preferred  to  use  modern  idiom  rather  than  religious  terminology 
as  the  former  was  part  of  contemporary  vocabulary  and  thus  intelligible  to  most 
people. 

In  theory,  the  fatwa  was  addressed  to  all  Muslims  — not  just  Hanbali- 
Wahhabis— to  warn  them  of  the  dangers  and  ravages  of  Pan-Arabism.  Ibn  Baz 
even  cited  long  passages  from  the  diatribes  of  the  Egyptian  ‘alim  Muhammad 
al-Ghazali  (d.  ^96)  against  secularist  Pan-Arabism  as  well  as  the  Indian  ‘alim 
Abu  al-Hasan  al-Nadawi’s  (d.  1999)  advice  to  Arab  Muslims  to  unite  around 
religion.  Al-Ghazali  was  Ash'arite  and  a member  of  the  Muslim  Brotherhood, 
and  al-Nadawi  was  a Maturidite  and  Sufi.  This  was  not  the  first  time  that  a 
Hanbali-Wahhabi  ‘alim  cited  authorities  from  other  Islamic  currents.  Texts  and 
citations  from  Ashari,  Mu'tazili,  and  Sufi  ulama,  such  as  al-Ghazali  (d.  1111), 
al-Zamakhshari  (d.  rr48),  Ibn  Rushd  (d.  1198),  and  al-Razi  (d.  r209),  were  used 
by  the  guardians  of  the  Najdi  tradition  to  reinforce  their  legal  or  theological 
arguments.30  But  never  before  had  non-Hanbali-Wahhabi  authors  been  delib- 
erately and  consciously  used  to  give  the  impression  that  the  author  spoke  in  the 
name  of  universal  Islam  and  not  solely  that  of  the  corporation.  This  reflects  a 
genuine  desire  for  Islamic  ecumenism  to  confront  an  external  threat.  Far  from 
being  an  isolated  personal  act,  this  initiative  was  part  of  a global  strategy  that 
had  for  several  years  been  pursued  by  the  political  power  and  the  religious 
authority. 

As  we  have  seen,  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  Hanbali-Wahhabi  ulama  be- 
gan to  slowly  open  themselves  to  other  Muslim  corporations  and  traditions.  This 
process  accelerated  after  the  conquest  of  the  two  holy  places  of  Islam,  which 
made  Saudi  Arabia  a de  facto  Islamic  power.  Reassuring  Arab-Muslim  elites 
and  managing  the  flow  of  heterogeneous  pilgrims  required  a certain  religious 
flexibility  and  some  political  skill.  In  ^26,  representatives  of  twenty-six  Muslim 
countries  from  a variety  of  different  traditions  met  in  Mecca  at  an  Islamic  con- 
gress organized  by  King  Abd  al-Aziz  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  Caliphate  and 
the  status  of  the  holy  cities  of  Islam.31  The  Hanbali-Wahhabis  rubbed  shoulders 
and  signed  several  official  documents  with  the  representatives.  Shakib  Arslan 
(d.  1946),  a Druze,  was  appointed  to  head  the  organization  that  resulted  from 
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this  congress.  Nevertheless,  nothing  concrete  immediately  came  from  this  first 
instance  of  direct  contact  with  the  representatives  of  Islam.  For  the  Muslim 
world,  the  historical  context  was  very  delicate;  every  party  to  the  congress  was 
absorbed  with  its  own  social,  political,  and  religious  problems. 

The  religious  establishment  nevertheless  maintained  its  relationships  with  its 
traditional  partners  and  established  new  contacts.  Despite  their  refusal  to  dilute 
themselves  in  the  reformist  movement,  the  ulama  continued  to  interact  with  its 
most  prominent  figures.  Some  of  the  latter  even  settled  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  put 
themselves  in  the  service  of  the  state  in  various  sectors.  The  Najd  corporation 
consolidated  its  relations  with  the  Ahl  al-Hadith  and  established  occasional  ex- 
changes with  Jamaat-e-Islami  and  Tabligh,  both  of  which  originated  on  the  In- 
dian subcontinent.  The  ulama  also  drew  closer  to  figures  and  groups  that,  like 
Ansar  al-Sunna  al-Muhammadiyya  in  Egypt,  adopted  the  Flanbali-Wahhabi  tra- 
dition.32 Moreover,  the  annual  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  was  no  doubt  a privileged 
moment  for  encounters  and  interactions  with  other  currents  of  Islam.  Unfortu- 
nately, no  source  allows  us  to  consider  this  hypothesis  in  greater  depth. 

The  year  1954  represented  a turning  point  in  relations  with  other  Islamic 
traditions.  Saud  ibn  Abd  al-Aziz,  who  had  been  king  of  Saudi  Arabia  for  only 
four  months,  tried  to  impose  himself  in  the  kingdom  and  on  the  international 
scene.  He  thus  held  an  Islamic  congress  to  which  he  invited  several  heads  of 
state  and  Arab-Muslim  figures.  In  August  1954,  Grand  Mufti  Muhammad  ibn 
Ibrahim  A1  al-Shaykh  received  in  his  home  Muhammad  al-Aziz  J‘ayt  (d.  1970), 
the  Ash'ari  and  Sufi  mufti  of  Tunisia;  Hasanin  Muhammad  Makhluf  (d.  1990), 
an  Ash'ari  and  Sufi  former  mufti  of  Egypt  with  ties  to  the  Muslim  Brotherhood; 
and  Muhammad  al-Shadhili  (d.  1978),  an  eminent  Maturidite  and  Sufi  judge 
from  Tunisia.  The  official  Saudi  newspaper  reported  the  news  in  the  follow- 
ing way:  “The  great  ulama  of  Islam  meet  with  his  eminence  the  grand  mufti 
of  Saudi  Arabia  to  discuss  the  steps  to  follow  to  reform  Muslim  nations  in  the 
aim  of  restoring  their  power  and  glory.”33  At  the  end  of  this  meeting,  the  ulama 
called  for  the  application  of  all  aspects  of  sharia,  educating  young  people  in  a 
healthy  Islamic  culture,  and  cooperation  between  Muslims  in  all  domains.  On 
this  occasion,  the  head  of  the  religious  establishment  not  only  explicitly  recog- 
nized the  Islamic  nature  of  other  Sunni  Muslim  religious  traditions,  but  also 
called  for  strengthening  ties  between  Muslim  nations  to  meet  external  chal- 
lenges. Several  of  Ibn  Ibrahim’s  letters  and  fatawa  addressed  to  religious  figures 
and  the  populations  of  the  Muslim  world  show  all  of  the  marks  of  respect  and 
recognition  due  one’s  coreligionists.34 

Beginning  in  the  second  half  of  the  1950s,  this  process  of  recognizing  the 
Other  was  reinforced  by  the  exacerbation  of  tensions  between  Saudi  Arabia  and 
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Egypt.  In  the  framework  of  its  policy  of  Islamic  solidarity,  the  Saudi  govern- 
ment decided,  in  complicity  with  the  religious  establishment,  to  create  a Saudi- 
financed  nongovernmental  organization  to  counter  Egyptian  influence  and 
promote  Islam  and  its  values  throughout  the  world:  the  World  Islamic  League 
(Rabitat  al-‘Alam  al-Islami),  which  was  founded  in  ^62.  The  league’s  Constitu- 
ent Assembly  (al-Majlis  al-Ta’sisi  li-Rabitat  al-‘Alam  al-Islami)  clearly  reflects 
the  desire  to  institutionalize  the  new  openness  to  other  Sunni  traditions.  The 
profiles  of  its  twenty-seven  members  represented  most  of  the  theological  and 
mystical  sensibilities  of  the  Muslim  world.55  The  Hanbali-Wahhabis,  a minority 
group  within  the  assembly,  there  rubbed  shoulders  with  Asha'rites,  Maturidites, 
and  Sufis.  The  grand  mufti  of  Saudi  Arabia  even  delegated  the  presidency  of 
the  inaugural  session  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  World  Islamic  League  to  the 
Indian  ‘alim  Abu  al-Hasan  al-Nadawi,  who  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a Maturidite 
and  a Sufi. 

The  cold  war  between  Nasser’s  Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia  also  allowed  the  cor- 
poration to  forge  ahead  in  the  process  of  transforming  a counterreligion  into  a 
religion.  The  ulama  realized  that  the  new  enemy  could  permanently  challenge 
the  application  of  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy  by  means  of  secularization,  posi- 
tive legal  codes,  control  of  religious  institutions,  a stranglehold  over  mortmain 
goods,  the  conversion  of  ulama  into  state  employees  and  their  marginaliza- 
tion, and  so  on.  They  also  understood  that  the  Egyptian  example  threatened  to 
undermine  the  political  order,  possibly  leading  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Saudi 
monarchy,  the  protector  of  the  tradition  and  its  representatives.  The  ulama  thus 
agreed  to  make  ideological  efforts  to  preserve  the  core  of  their  tradition.  In  do- 
ing so,  they  were  acting  in  conformity  with  an  Islamic  legal  principle  ( al-qaida 
al-fiqhiyya ) which  stipulates  that,  between  two  evils,  the  least  must  be  chosen 
( mural  at  akhaff  al-dararayn):  with  the  support  and  encouragement  of  the  politi- 
cal power,  they  therefore  opted  to  open  up  to  other  Sunni  traditions. 

But  this  openness  did  not  mean  that  the  ulama  recognized  the  validity  of 
other  Muslim  religious  traditions  in  the  theological  and  ritual  domains:  they 
believed  in  the  absolute  validity  of  their  principles,  particularly  in  the  theo- 
logical domain.  They  simply  toned  down  their  positions  by  holding  that  cer- 
tain beliefs  and  practices  differing  from  their  own  were  merely  blameworthy 
innovations:36  as  was  the  case  following  the  conquest  of  Mecca  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  the  struggle  with  other  traditions  was  located  within  the 
umma  and  not  between  believers  and  infidels.  A marked  change  is  nevertheless 
to  be  noted.  As  religious  actors,  the  ulama  no  doubt  hoped  to  win  the  adherents 
of  other  traditions  over  to  the  doctrines  of  the  pious  ancestors  (‘aqidat  al-salaf 
al-salih)  — that  is,  to  the  Hanbali  credo. 
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While  the  struggle  against  the  Ottoman  Empire  throughout  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  deterioration  of  the  Saudi  political  entity  led  the  clerical  corps 
to  adopt  an  exclusivist  ideology— amixia— and  withdraw  into  itself,  the  cold 
war  with  Egypt  had  the  opposite  effect.  From  its  beginning  as  a local  phenom- 
enon, Hanbali-Wahhabism  gradually  transformed  into  a global  one.  Since  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  their  interaction  with  the  reformist  movement 
and  Indo-Pakistani  corporations  had  allowed  the  ulama  of  Najd  to  appropriate 
a certain  number  of  ideas  — in  particular,  that  of  religious  cooperation  between 
Muslims  and  spreading  the  faith  via  preaching  (, al-da‘wa ).  Together  with  Is- 
lamic political  solidarity,  the  material  and  symbolic  resources  available  to  Saudi 
Arabia— the  two  holy  cities  of  Islam  and  growing  petroleum  revenue  — allowed 
the  ulama  to  succeed  where  the  reformists  had  failed:  the  creation  of  an  Islamic 
university  intended  to  train  Muslim  religious  personnel  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  world  and  the  establishment  of  an  international  Islamic  body  intended  to 
produce  works  and  fatawa  for  the  entire  umma. 

Starting  in  ^99,  the  reformist  ulama  Muhammad  Rashid  Rida  published  a 
large  number  of  articles  in  which  he  called  upon  the  Ottoman  authorities  to 
adopt  a new  religious  strategy  in  the  framework  of  the  caliphal  and  Pan-Islamic 
policy  of  Sultan  Abd  al-Hamid  II.  Among  other  things,  he  recommended  that 
an  institution  for  training  future  ulama  in  a uniform  manner  be  created  as  well 
as  another  responsible  for  promulgating  fatawa  and  discussing  the  religious  af- 
fairs of  the  community.37  But  the  historical  conjuncture  was  profoundly  unfa- 
vorable to  carrying  out  these  projects,  with  nearly  all  Muslim  countries  under 
European  tutelage.  Rida’s  ideas  nevertheless  remained  vivid  in  the  minds  of 
his  readers  and  disciples— particularly  those  belonging  to  the  Muslim  Brother- 
hood—who  never  abandoned  the  idea  of  making  them  a reality. 

In  1957,  Amjad  al-Zahhawi  (d.  1967),  an  ‘alim  and  founding  member  of  the 
Iraqi  branch  of  the  Muslim  Brotherhood,  suggested  that  King  Saud  finance 
the  creation  of  an  ecumenical  institute.  To  be  based  in  Jerusalem  or  Medina, 
the  institute  would  be  devoted  to  studying  the  religious  affairs  of  the  Muslim 
community.  The  Saudi  sovereign  immediately  sought  the  opinion  of  Grand 
Mufti  Muhammad  ibn  Ibrahim,  who  was  in  favor  of  the  project  but  on  three 
conditions:  (1)  that  the  institute  be  under  the  control  of  the  corporation  (he 
feared  that  it  would  otherwise  become  a scene  of  politico-religious  conflicts 
between  Islamic  actors);  (2)  that  it  address  matters  only  on  which  there  was  con- 
sensus; and  (3)  that  its  headquarters  be  in  Mecca.38  In  ^62,  al-Zahhawi’s  idea, 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Saudi  monarchy,  seized  upon  by  the  religious 
establishment,  and  encouraged  by  the  Arab  cold  war,  gave  birth  to  the  World 
Islamic  League. 
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While  the  main  objective  of  this  organization  was  to  support  the  policy  of 
Islamic  solidarity  pursued  by  the  Saudi  monarchy,  it  also  sought  to  spread  the 
Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition  throughout  the  world.  The  first  such  efforts,  which 
were  directed  at  African  and  Asian  populations,  got  off  to  a timid  start  in  the 
r96os.39  Concomitant  with  the  political  collapse  of  Pan-Arabism  after  Egypt,  Jor- 
dan, and  Syria  were  defeated  in  the  Six-Day  War  in  1967  and  substantial  growth 
in  petroleum  revenue,  the  success  of  the  policy  of  Islamic  solidarity  allowed  the 
organization  to  concentrate  on  the  religious  domain:  sending  preachers,  con- 
structing mosques  and  social  centers,  distributing  books,  creating  schools  and 
other  educational  institutions,  supplying  financial  and  food  support,  and  so  on. 
To  this  end,  no  fewer  than  eleven  specialized  organizations  dependent  on  the 
World  Islamic  League  were  created  between  1978  and  2000. 

Just  one  year  before  the  league’s  creation,  the  Islamic  University  of  Medina 
(Al-Jamia  Al-Islamiyya)  was  inaugurated.40  In  a letter  to  the  leaders  of  the  Mus- 
lim pilgrim  delegations  present  that  year  in  Mecca,  King  Saud  remarked: 

it  is  an  obligation  for  me  to  serve  the  two  holy  places  [of  Islam]  and  to  work 
for  the  spread  of  Islam  to  the  four  corners  of  the  world.  1 therefore  ordered  the 
creation  of  an  Islamic  university  in  Medina,  the  town  of  the  Prophet,  and  it 
has  been  given  all  of  the  resources  necessary  to  carry  out  its  noble  mission.  I 
also  called  upon  a large  number  of  ulama  from  certain  Muslim  countries  to 
establish  scrupulous  programs  and  regulations.  This  university  will  welcome 
students  from  throughout  the  world  . . . particularly  the  Africans  and  Asians 
who  hope  to  draw  upon  the  precepts  of  Islam  at  its  Source.  The  university 
will  also  welcome  students  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  At  the  end  of  their 
degree  course,  they  will  return  to  their  countries  to  preach  the  True  Religion 
[al-din  al-qawim ].  Several  years  of  hard  work  will  be  necessary  before  we  can 
gather  the  fruit  of  our  efforts.41 

The  Saudi  sovereign  thus  affirmed  that  the  time  of  amixia  had  come  to  an 
end.  It  was  time  to  export  the  True  Religion  to  the  rest  of  the  Muslim  world. 
One  of  the  leading  ideas  of  reformism  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose:  the 
creation  of  an  international  Islamic  university  that  would  over  time  participate 
in  the  standardization  and  homogenization  of  Sunni  clerical  elites.  Because 
of  the  chronic  shortage  of  Saudi  religious  personnel  and  to  ensure  the  Pan- 
Islamic  character  of  the  institution,  Muslim  staff  from  Egypt,  Syria,  Iraq,  Su- 
dan, Algeria,  Morocco,  Mauritania,  Pakistan,  and  India  were  called  upon  to 
provide  legal  ( fiqh ) and  secular  instruction.  However,  the  job  of  teaching  the 
credo— that  is,  the  Hanbali  ‘aqida,  understood  as  the  beliefs  of  the  first  genera- 
tion of  Muslims  ( al-salaf  al-salih)  — remained  the  preserve  of  Hanbali-Wahhabi 
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ulama  and  religious  personnel.  Similarly,  the  principal  positions  of  responsibil- 
ity were  given  to  high-ranking  members  of  the  corporation.  The  president  and 
vice  president  of  the  university  were,  respectively,  Muhammad  ibn  Ibrahim  A1 
al-Shaykh,  grand  mufti  of  the  kingdom,  and  Abd  al-Aziz  ibn  Baz.  The  Islamic 
University  of  Medina  thus  became  a tool  for  spreading  Hanbali-Wahhabism 
in  the  world.42  This  expansion  was  encouraged  by  Abdel  Nasser’s  reform  of  Al- 
Azhar  in  1961,  an  effort  to  once  and  for  all  win  control  over  this  institution  by 
making  its  members  state  employees  and  splitting  it  into  several  organizations.43 
Al-Azhar  thus  lost  much  of  its  influence  and  staff,  who  settled  in  several  Arab- 
Muslim  countries,  particularly  Saudi  Arabia.  Throughout  the  r96os,  the  king- 
dom welcomed  hundreds  of  Egyptian  religious  officials,  who  were  employed 
by  the  Najdi  corporation  (which  suffered  from  a severe  shortage  of  competent 
personnel)  to  construct  all  of  the  country’s  religious  institutions.44 

The  struggle  against  Egypt  thus  had  beneficial  effects  for  the  Hanbali- 
Wahhabi  tradition.  The  dynamics  analyzed  above  allow  us  to  throw  new  light 
on  the  process  by  which  the  tradition  was  routinized— a phenomenon  most 
perceptible  in  its  discourse  and  organization.  In  order  to  preserve  the  strength 
of  the  corporation  and  its  defenders,  the  ulama  once  again  turned  to  their  ethic 
of  responsibility.  They  brought  their  discourse  up  to  date  in  order  to  confront 
the  secularizing  Pan-Arabist  threat  and  appropriated  reformist  ideas  in  order 
to  turn  these  ideas  into  a veritable  repertoire  of  contention.  The  creation  of 
international  organizations,  such  as  the  World  Islamic  League  and  the  Islamic 
University  of  Medina,  were  only  a part  of  the  process  of  institutional  construc- 
tion that  began  during  the  second  half  of  the  1950s. 


ESTABLISHING  MODERN  ORGANIZATIONS 

Since  its  beginnings,  the  followers  of  Hanbali-Wahhabism  were  organized 
in  an  informal  manner  around  one  of  the  descendants  of  Muhammad  ibn  Abd 
al-Wahhab,  who  was  referred  to  as  the  marji‘  (referent).45  The  marji  managed 
a large  part  of  the  religious  and  legal  affairs  of  the  Saudi  Emirate:  appointing 
judges,  imams,  mutawia  (agents  of  socialization),  teachers,  administrators  of 
mortmain  goods,  and  so  on;  issuing  fatawa  on  the  various  aspects  of  life;  carry- 
ing out  daily  instruction  in  the  capital’s  Grand  Mosque  in  order  to  perpetuate 
the  corporation;  defending  doctrine  by  writing  responses  and  refuting  adversar- 
ies; and  legitimating  the  political  undertakings  of  the  House  of  Saud. 

To  assist  him  in  performing  his  job,  the  marji‘  was  surrounded  by  several 
colleagues  and  disciples.  The  teachings  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab,  his  descen- 
dants, and  followers  were  scrupulously  followed.  As  in  the  political  domain. 
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management  of  the  religious  domain  was  exclusively  based  on  personal  rela- 
tions and  ad  hoc  arrangements.  The  creation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia 
in  1932  changed  little  in  this  respect.  About  twenty  years  would  pass  before  this 
informal  structure  began  to  give  way  to  legal-rational  organization. 

This  was  in  response  to  a particular  sociopolitical  context.  As  in  other  sectors 
of  activity,  the  kingdom  critically  lacked  religious  personnel  capable  of  man- 
aging a rapidly  expanding  market  in  salvation  goods.  In  addition  to  Najd,  the 
three  O’s  now  had  to  be  imposed  in  the  other  provinces,  particularly  in  the  two 
holy  places  of  Islam.  In  response  to  this  situation,  the  Saudi  authorities  resorted 
to  importing  religious  “labor,”  a process  accelerated  by  the  struggle  with  Pan- 
Arabism.  In  order  to  defend  its  religious  values,  social  privileges,  and  political 
system,  in  other  words,  the  corporation  found  itself  obliged  to  construct  institu- 
tions capable  of  confronting  the  Egyptian  colossus. 

Unique  in  the  modern  and  contemporary  history  of  the  Arab-Muslim  world,46 
this  effort  at  institutionalization  was  the  work  of  Muhammad  ibn  Ibrahim  A1 
al-Shaykh  (d.  1969),  with  support  from  the  political  power.47  A descendant  of 
Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  and  son  of  the  Saudi  capital’s  judge,48  Ibn  Ibrahim  was 
born  in  Riyadh  in  1893  and  received  a meticulous  education.  He  frequented  the 
most  reputed  coteries  of  his  native  city  and  the  best-stocked  libraries  of  Najd. 
At  the  age  of  eleven,  he  already  knew  the  Qur’an  by  heart  and  began  studying 
the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  corpus  (the  works  of  his  grandfathers,  those  of  Ibn  Tay- 
miyya  and  Ibn  al-Qayyim,  etc.)  under  the  direction  of  his  father  and  uncle,  Abd 
Allah,  head  of  the  religious  establishment.  Under  the  supervision  of  Sa‘d  ibn 
Atiq  — who  had  spent  a long  period  among  the  Ahl  al-Hadith  in  India  — he  then 
studied  the  prophetic  traditions  ( al-hadith ).  Though  he  lost  his  vision  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  he  nevertheless  continued  his  education,  which  seems  to  have  come 
to  an  end  sometime  around  1925. 

Ibn  Ibrahim  made  his  entry  onto  the  Saudi  religious  scene  in  1926  when 
King  Abd  al-Aziz  sent  him  to  the  Al-Ghatghat  hijra  to  calm  the  zeal  of  the 
Ikhwan.  He  particularly  distinguished  himself  in  the  course  of  the  Ikhwan 
crisis  (1928-1930),  defending  the  Saudi  order  and  the  socioreligious  preroga- 
tives of  representatives  of  Hanbali-Wahhabisin.49  Thanks  to  his  genealogy,  his 
theological-juridical  knowledge,  and  his  fidelity  to  the  royal  house,  he  was  able 
to  accumulate  significant  symbolic  capital.  This  allowed  him  to  become  head 
of  the  corporation  in  the  1930s.50 

Like  his  predecessors,  the  new  marji  of  Hanbali-Wahhabisin  supervised  a 
large  portion  of  the  kingdom’s  juridico-religious  space.  Yet  he  continued  to  op- 
erate in  a traditional  manner.  For  example,  instruction  was  always  dispensed  in 
the  ulama’s  mosques  and  homes,  and  judges,  who  had  no  offices  of  their  own. 
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continued  to  resolve  disputes  in  their  homes  and  visit  the  markets  several  times 
a week.51  While  this  mode  of  operation  functioned  well  enough  for  several  de- 
cades, it  seems  that  it  reached  its  limits  following  the  creation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Saudi  Arabia  in  1932. 

Starting  in  ^26,  King  Abd  al-Aziz,  eager  to  control  his  territory  and  create 
an  elite  capable  of  effectively  managing  the  kingdom,  established  a modern 
educational  system  and  adopted  a portion  of  the  Ottoman  judicial  system,  with 
positive  laws  inspired  by  the  French  example,  particularly  in  the  commercial 
domain.52  As  we  have  seen,  he  even  tried  to  dilute  Hanbali-Wahhabi  identity 
in  reformism  by  recruiting  foreign  religious  personnel  and  creating  Dar  al- 
Tawhid.  Like  other  Arab-Muslim  countries,  Saudi  Arabia  slowly  moved  toward 
a degree  of  secularization,  in  Peter  Berger’s  sense  of  the  term— that  is,  “the 
process  by  which  sectors  of  society  and  culture  are  removed  from  the  domina- 
tion of  religious  institutions  and  symbols.”53  These  structural  changes  slowly 
marginalized  religion  and  its  representatives  in  the  social  space,  which  entailed 
a loss  of  socioreligious  privileges. 

Like  their  colleagues  elsewhere  in  the  Muslim  world,  the  ulama  initially 
resisted  these  developments.  They  refused  all  modern  advances,  which  they 
described  as  blameworthy  innovations  ( bida‘).s 4 This  refusal  was  more  a reflec- 
tion of  a crisis  of  transition  than  of  a settled  dogmatic  position,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  clerical  corps  realized  that  its  services  and  structures  had  to  be 
adapted  if  it  was  to  maintain  its  central  role  in  the  Saudi  social  system. 

As  early  as  the  second  half  of  the  r940S,  the  erosion  of  the  corporation’s 
structures  seems  to  have  worried  Ibn  Ibrahim.  One  of  his  close  disciples  re- 
ported that 

Shaykh  Muhammad — may  God  have  mercy  upon  him — liked  to  meet  all 
ulama  and  Islamic  figures  visiting  the  kingdom  [of  Saudi  Arabia]  in  the  frame- 
work of  the  pilgrimage  or  official  business  in  order  to  inquire  as  to  the  state  of 
Muslims  in  the  world.  He  asked  his  guests  a very  large  number  of  questions 
about  religious  institutions  in  their  respective  countries.  In  particular,  he  was 
interested  in  the  Al-Azhar  organization.  . . . He  also  called  upon  graduates 
of  the  latter  institution  and,  in  particular,  Shaykh  Abd  al-Razzaq  Afifi  — may 
God  have  mercy  upon  him — to  profit  from  their  knowledge  and  experience.55 

The  grand  mufti  thus  sought  to  acquire  as  much  information  as  possible  re- 
garding the  organizational  frameworks  of  the  religious  space  in  other  Muslim 
countries  in  order  to  find  a model  to  follow.  As  might  be  expected,  he  turned 
to  Al-Azhar,  the  region’s  oldest  and  most  prestigious  religious  institution.  In 
addition  to  the  fact  that  several  of  Ibn  Ibrahim’s  grandparents,  masters,  and 
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colleagues  had  carried  out  part  of  their  initiatory  voyage  there,  Al-Azhar,  thanks 
to  the  reforms  of  Muhammad  Abdu  (d.  1905)  and  Muhammad  al-Maraghi 
(d.  r945),  appeared  to  be  a modern  institution  with  a network  of  schools,  a uni- 
versity, a body  specialized  in  issuing  fatawa,  an  administration  responsible  for 
managing  mortmain  goods,  and  so  on.  To  import  this  model,  Ibn  Ibrahim  in- 
vited Egyptian  religious  personnel  — including  Hanbali-Wahhabis  such  as  Abd 
al-Razzaq  Afifi  (d.  1994),  whose  career  I will  examine  more  below— to  settle  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  He  also  sent  a number  of  his  young  disciples  to  Al-Azhar  to  finish 
their  studies  and  “observe  all  positive  aspects  of  its  pedagogical  and  administra- 
tive organization.”56 

The  ethic  of  responsibility  led  him  to  open  up  to  the  Egyptian  model  in 
order  to  reinforce  the  positions  of  his  own  corporation.  With  financial  support 
from  the  political  power,  he  endeavored  to  endow  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  tra- 
dition with  modern  organizational  structures  in  four  complementary  sectors: 
teaching,  the  promulgation  of  legal  opinions  and  the  management  of  religious 
affairs,  justice,  and  the  media. 

In  order  to  give  his  undertaking  a formal,  institutional  character,  Ibn  Ibra- 
him first  took  the  title  of  grand  mufti  ( al-mufti  al-akhar ) of  Saudi  Arabia.57  This 
title  added  charisma  of  office  — necessary  to  establish  a legal-rational  hierarchy 
within  the  corporation— to  his  personal  and  familial  charisma.  It  also  allowed 
him,  from  a symbolic  point  of  view,  to  locate  himself  in  the  longue  duree  of 
Islam  and  establish  himself  as  a central  figure  in  the  national  and  regional 
religious  space.  The  process  of  routinization  was  also  reflected  in  the  decision 
to  abandon  the  traditional  title  of  marji,  which  evokes  the  Shiite  clergy  in  the 
Arab-Muslim  imaginary,  and  adopt  in  its  place  mufti,  the  dominant  idiom  in 
the  Sunni  world. 

Creating  educational  institutions  capable  of  training  future  clerics  initially 
seemed  to  be  Ibn  Ibrahim’s  main  concern.  Without  trained  personnel,  the  cor- 
poration could  not  impose  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy  on  a heterogeneous  Saudi 
space  undergoing  transformation.  It  also  risked  losing  entire  sectors  of  activity 
to  new  actors— the  graduates  of  modern  educational  institutions,  particularly 
in  the  judicial  domain.  A large  number  of  personnel  thus  had  to  be  trained  in 
order  to  guarantee  the  application  of  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy  in  the  various 
spheres  of  society  and  preserve  the  privileges  of  the  corporation.  Inspired  by 
the  Egyptian  model,  the  grand  mufti  founded  the  first  religious  studies  institute 
( al-ma‘had  al-ilmi)  in  ^50.  A five-year  course  of  study  allowed  adolescents  who 
had  attended  a state-run  primary  school  to  acquire  basic  knowledge  in  various 
domains  of  religious  studies.58  The  success  of  this  first  experiment  encouraged 
the  mufti  to  generalize  it  to  all  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  In  only  fourteen 
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Table  2.  Religious  Studies  Institutes  (1950-1964) 


Place  of  Creation 

Date  of  Creation 

Riyadh 

1950 

Burayda 

1953 

Unayza 

1953 

Riyadh 

1954 

Al-Ahsa’ 

1954 

Shaqra’ 

1954 

Samita 

1954 

Al-Majma‘a 

1954 

Huraymila’ 

1958 

Abha 

1961 

Ha’il 

1961 

Najran 

1963 

Medina 

1963 

Baljurashi 

1963 

Hawtat  Bani  Tamim 

1963 

Al-Zulfi 

1963 

Mecca 

1963 

Al-Aflaj 

1964 

Tabuk 

1964 

Jeddah 

1964 

Al-Dilam 

1964 

Dammam 

1964 

years,  twenty-two  of  these  institutes  were  created,  with  the  number  of  enrolled 
students  growing  from  75  to  3,570  over  the  same  period  (Table  2). 59 

To  round  off  their  training,  in  1953  the  mufti  created  the  faculties  of  religious 
studies  ( kulliyyat  al-shari'a)  and  Arabic  (. kulliyyat  al-lugha  al-arabiyya ) in  Ri- 
yadh, which  issued  a diploma  after  four  years  of  study.  Substantial  grants  were 
established  to  attract  students.  These  efforts  also  met  with  success:  in  fourteen 
years,  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  religious  studies  grew  from  22  to  810 
and  those  in  the  Arabic  faculty  from  22  to  471.60  In  1965,  Ibn  Ibrahim  created 
the  Higher  Institute  of  the  Magistracy  (al-Ma‘had  al-‘Ali  li  al-Qada’)  to  supple- 
ment this  system.  This  institute  was  intended  to  receive  the  best  students  of  the 
religious  studies  and  Arabic  faculties  for  a period  of  three  years,  grooming  them 
to  become  the  kingdom’s  future  judges.61  The  institute  counted  sixty-three  stu- 
dents just  four  years  after  its  creation.62  The  fusion  of  these  three  institutions  in 
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1974  gave  birth  to  Riyadh’s  Al-Imam  University  (Jaini'at  Al-Imam  Muhammad 
ibn  Su‘ud  al-Islamiyya),  which  as  we  will  see  was  to  become  the  human  nursery 
and  breeding  ground  of  contemporary  Hanbali-Wahhabism. 

Centralization  was  the  watchword  in  what  concerned  the  promulgation  of 
legal  opinions  and  the  supervision  of  religious  affairs.  In  1955,  Ibn  Ibrahim  es- 
tablished a body  responsible  for  issuing  fatawa  and  managing  religious  affairs 
(Dar  al-Ifta’  wa  al-Ishraf  ‘ala  al-Shu’un  al-Diniyya).6?  Supported  by  the  entire 
clerical  corps,  the  grand  mufti’s  aim  was  doubtless  to  dominate  the  Saudi  reli- 
gious space  by  means  of  the  state  employment  of  religious  agents:  henceforth, 
all  imams,  preachers,  stewards  of  mortmain  goods,  and  so  on,  were  to  be  offi- 
cially appointed  by  him,  and  all  religious  questions,  whether  private  or  public, 
and  books  published  regarding  them  were  to  be  sent  to  Riyadh  for  examination 
by  Ibn  Ibrahim  or  his  collaborators  (see  Figure  r).64  The  mission  of  Dar  al-Ifta’ 
was  also  to  spread  the  Flanbali-Wahhabi  tradition  throughout  the  kingdom’s 
various  provinces,  particularly  among  the  Bedouin  populations  of  the  North. 
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Figure  1.  Posts  held  by  Muhammad  ibn  Ibrahim  A1  al-Shaykh  (d.  1969). 
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In  the  1950s  and  1960s,  several  delegations  of  ulama  and  agents  of  socialization 
were  assigned  the  task  of  bringing  them  the  “good  news.”65 

Ibn  Ibrahim  pursued  the  same  centralizing  project  in  the  judicial  domain. 
Two  systems  had  coexisted  since  the  kingdom’s  (re)unification.  While  the  tradi- 
tional and  informal  organization  continued  to  reign  over  Najd  and  Al-Ahsa’,  the 
Ottoman  organization  was  maintained  with  several  modifications  (the  Hanafi 
corpus  was  replaced  with  the  Hanbali  one)  in  the  provinces  of  the  Hijaz,  Asir, 
and  Jazan.  The  unification  of  the  Saudi  judicial  system  only  took  place  in  1959. 
Two  factors  may  explain  this  delay.  On  the  one  hand.  King  Abd  al-Aziz  insisted 
that  the  institutions  of  the  Hijaz  and  its  dependencies  continue  to  function  as 
before  and  autonomously,  no  doubt  in  the  hope  of  extending  this  relatively 
modern  system  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  justice  in  the 
Hijaz  was  administered  by  Abd  Allah  ibn  Hasan  A1  al-Shaykh.  As  a descendant 
of  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab,  a high-ranking  member  of  the  religious 
establishment,  and  a former  professor  of  Ibn  Ibrahim,  Ibn  Hasan  was  a respect- 
able figure  who  had  the  ear  of  members  of  the  royal  house,  the  support  of  the 
Hijaz  elites,  and  the  ulama ’s  respect.66  The  grand  mufti  thus  had  to  await  a 
more  favorable  conjuncture. 

In  1959,  the  death  of  Ibn  Hasan  and  the  crisis  of  generational  transition  that 
followed  the  death  of  King  Abd  al-Aziz  gave  Ibn  Ibrahim  the  opportunity  he 
was  waiting  for  to  carry  out  his  project.  Far  from  putting  an  end  to  the  Hijaz’s 
judicial  system,  however,  he  extended  it  to  the  entire  kingdom.  To  all  appear- 
ances, he  was  thus  aware  of  the  fact  that,  were  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  religious 
ideal  and  its  monopolistic  aspirations  to  be  realized,  a smoothly  operating  and 
efficient  organizational  framework— whatever  its  origin— was  needed  to  over- 
see the  application  of  sharia.  Under  his  authority  and  the  benevolent  eye  of 
the  monarchy,  the  number  of  courts  increased  in  all  provinces  of  the  kingdom 
throughout  the  1960s.67 

The  media  domain  did  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  Ibn  Ibrahim  and  his  fol- 
lowers. During  the  1950s  and  1960s,  a growing  number  of  local  and  Arab  news- 
papers representing  various  political  and  religious  sensibilities  became  avail- 
able in  the  kingdom.  Hanbali-Wahhabi  discourse  no  longer  had  a monopoly. 
Approached  by  a number  of  leading  ulama,  the  grand  mufti  tried  to  ban  cer- 
tain newspapers68  and  called  upon  the  population  to  boycott  them.69  But  given 
the  impossibility  of  such  an  undertaking,  he  had  to  face  facts:  ideas  had  to  be 
fought  with  ideas.  He  thus  gave  his  brother,  Abd  al-Latif  (d.  1967), 70  and  his 
leading  disciple  — now  a prominent  figure  of  the  religious  establishment—  Salih 
al-Luhaydan  (b.  1931),  the  task  of  creating  a magazine  to  present  and  defend 
Hanbali-Wahhabi  ideas.  The  first  installment  of  Rayat  al-Islam  (The  Standard 
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of  Islam)  came  out  in  June  i960.  Yet  “after  two  years,  the  review  ceased  to  appear 
due  to  financial  difficulties,  its  directors’  inexperience,  and  understaffing.”71 

Far  from  resigning  himself,  Ibn  Ibrahim  decided  to  change  strategy.  In  June 
1964,  he  requested  that  Prince  Faysal,  as  a personal  favor  and  as  prime  minister, 
give  him  financial  and  logistical  assistance  for  the  creation  of  an  Islamic  (that 
is,  Hanbali-Wahhabi)  periodical  and  begged  members  of  the  royal  house  to 
follow  suit.  Finally,  he  sent  a form  letter  to  several  members  of  the  religious 
establishment  and  affiliated  intellectuals  to  request  that  they  submit  articles 
on  various  questions  from  an  Islamic  point  of  view.72  In  fewer  than  six  years, 
the  grand  mufti  was  able  to  launch  a new  weekly:  Al-Da‘wa  ( The  Mission).73 
It  soon  became  the  leading  large-circulation  Flanbali-Wahhabi  review,  which 
it  remains  to  this  day.74  The  number  of  officially  and  unofficially  supported 
reviews  subsequently  increased. 

Ibn  Ibrahim  did  not  content  himself  with  official  activities,  encouraging  in- 
dividual projects  that  sought  to  defend  the  corporation’s  principles  and  pro- 
mote them  among  the  population.  In  1961,  several  members  of  the  first  cohort 
of  graduates  of  the  Riyadh  Faculty  of  Sharia  thus  had  the  idea  of  founding 
a publishing  house  dedicated  to  printing  the  classics  of  Hanbali-Wahhabism 
and  refutations  of  “deviant”  doctrines  and  importing  and  translating  Islamic 
newspapers,  reviews,  and  books.  In  short,  the  recent  graduates  hoped  to  spread 
the  Islamic  heritage  and  Islamic  values  throughout  the  world.  To  this  end,  they 
called  upon  the  support  of  the  grand  mufti.  Taken  with  the  idea,  he  asked  Abd 
al-Aziz  ibn  Baz,  one  of  the  foremost  members  of  the  establishment,  to  be  their 
patron.75  In  order  to  strengthen  their  effort  and  give  it  credibility  in  Saudi  so- 
cial space,  which  was  dependent  upon  patrimonial  relations,  Ibn  Baz  sought 
moral  and  financial  support  from  King  Saud.  He  even  asked  him  to  encourage 
one  of  his  sons  to  become  a shareholder  in  this  publishing  venture.  The  king 
accepted  Ibn  Baz’s  request  and  bestowed  four  hundred  thousand  riyals  upon 
this  religious  enterprise,  a huge  sum  at  the  time.76  The  publishing  house  was 
subsequently  absorbed  by  Dar  al-Ifta’.77 

Moreover,  Muhammad  Yusuf  Siti,  a wealthy  Sikh  Indian  merchant  and  con- 
vert to  Islam,  undertook  to  found  a school  for  Quranic  study  and  memorization 
in  his  country.  To  this  end,  he  traveled  to  Mecca  to  recruit  a number  of  ulama 
and  Quranic  experts  ( huffaz  or  muqri'un)  capable  of  accomplishing  this  religious 
task.  The  result,  however,  was  disappointing:  the  religious  capital  of  Islam  pos- 
sessed no  official  institution  specializing  in  Quranic  instruction  and  lacked  the 
personnel  capable  of  carrying  out  this  religious  duty.  The  convert’s  zeal  led  him 
to  alter  his  plans:  a structure  of  this  type  had  first  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  holy 
city  of  Islam  before  there  could  be  any  thought  of  exporting  it.  After  just  a few 
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months  of  negotiation  with  the  Saudi  religious  and  political  authorities— particu- 
larly the  grand  judge  of  the  Hijaz,  Abd  Allah  ibn  Hasan  A1  al-Shaykh  — Muham- 
mad Yusuf  Siti  succeeded  in  realizing  his  project.  The  first  school  specializing  in 
Quranic  instruction  and  memorization— Jam'iyyat  tahfiz  al-qur’an  (Association 
for  the  Memorization  of  the  Qur’an)  — opened  its  doors  in  ^62.  Two  years  later, 
Muhammad  Yusuf  Siti  founded  a second  school,  this  time  in  Medina. 

The  success  of  these  two  establishments  encouraged  him  to  forge  ahead.  In 
i()66,  he  met  with  Ibn  Ibrahim  to  suggest  that  the  experiment  be  extended  to 
the  entire  kingdom.  Aware  of  the  social  and  religious  repercussions  that  such 
an  undertaking  might  have,  Ibn  Ibrahim  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  it.  He  sought 
political  and  financial  backing  from  the  monarchy  to  open  Qur’anic  study  and 
memorization  schools  in  the  provinces  of  Najd,  Al-Ahsa’,  and  the  Northern 
Frontier.  As  one  of  his  former  collaborators  and  disciples  remarked:  “By  means 
of  these  establishments,  our  shaykh  — God  have  mercy  on  him— sought  to  im- 
print Islamic  values  in  the  souls  of  young  children  in  the  aim  of  constructing  a 
healthy  Muslim  society  that  fully  applied  the  precepts  of  sharia.  He  also  sought 
to  combat  destructive  ideas  that  had  appeared  in  the  kingdom  and  were  not  in 
keeping  with  our  religion.”78 

This  type  of  establishment  thus  “democratized”  access  to  the  sacred  text  and 
encouraged  better  application  of  its  precepts  in  all  areas  of  life.  It  also  allowed 
religious  discourse  to  continue  to  influence  the  cultural  and  religious  represen- 
tations of  the  population.  All  processes  of  instruction  and  memorization  require 
explanation  and  an  attempt  to  put  things  into  context;  for  the  agents  of  the 
Hanbali-Wahhabi  corporation,  it  was  an  occasion  to  promote  their  vision  of  the 
world.  Finally,  teaching  the  Qur’an  and  the  religious-pedagogical  system  that 
accompanied  it  “immunized”  Saudi  society  against  the  foreign  ideologies  that 
in  the  eyes  of  the  clerical  corps  threatened  to  disrupt  the  three  O’s. 

Just  a few  weeks  after  Muhammad  Yusuf  Siti’s  visit,  Ibn  Ibrahim  received  the 
funds  necessary  for  these  establishments  from  the  authorities.  The  body  charged 
with  overseeing  them  was  baptized  the  Charitable  Association  for  the  Memo- 
rization of  the  Holy  Qur’an  in  the  regions  of  Najd,  Al-Ahsa’,  and  the  Northern 
Frontier  (Jamaat  Tahfiz  al-Qur’an  al-Karim  al-Khayriyya  fi  al-Mintaqa  al-Wusta 
wa  al-Sharqiyya  wa  al-Hudud  al-Shamaliyya).79  The  grand  mufti  gave  the  job  of 
realizing  this  project  to  one  of  his  disciples,  Abd  al-Rahman  al-Faryan  (d.  2004). 
Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  royal  house  and  Saudi  notables,  forty-seven 
establishments  were  set  up  between  rq66  and  ^69,  the  year  of  Ibn  Ibrahim’s 
death. 

Ibn  Ibrahim’s  charismatic  personality  and  entrepreneurial  character  had 
brought  about  profound  changes  in  the  structures  of  the  clerical  corps.  In  order 
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to  meet  external  challenges  and  respond  to  the  growing  demands  of  the  market 
for  salvation  goods,  Muhammad  ibn  Ibrahim— arguably  the  most  important 
figure  of  Hanbali-Wahhabism  after  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  — did  not 
hesitate  to  draw  upon  foreign  models  and  adopt  private  initiatives  to  optimize 
the  performance  of  his  corporation.  Together  with  the  petroleum  industry,  the 
religious  space  was  thus  among  the  first  sectors  of  society  to  move  from  informal 
to  formal  organization.  The  guardians  of  Hanbali-Wahhabism  did  not  hesitate 
to  adapt  their  structures  in  response  to  ecological  change.  In  doing  so,  their 
aim  was  always  to  preserve  the  religious  and  social  interests  of  their  tradition  in 
keeping  with  the  requirements  of  an  ethic  of  responsibility.  But  adaptation  in 
no  way  meant  abdication.  When  the  fundamental  interests  of  the  corporation 
and  tradition  were  threatened,  the  ulama  did  not  hesitate  to  ferociously  defend 
it,  even  against  their  political  partner. 


DEFENDING  THE  CORPORATION’S 
RELIGIOUS  AND  SOCIAL  INTERESTS 

The  process  of  institutionalization  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  establishment 
of  modern  state  structures.  Managing  an  extended  territory,  supervising  a het- 
erogeneous population,  and  administering  petroleum  revenue  in  the  context 
of  the  struggle  against  Pan-Arabism  required  the  existence  of  an  operational 
bureaucratic  system.  Although  a number  of  administrations  were  created  under 
King  Abd  al-Aziz,  it  remains  the  case  that  he  “did  not  govern  by  way  of  a bureau- 
cratic apparatus  but  rather  through  personal  networks  consisting  of  trustworthy 
lieutenants,  local  intermediaries,  and  clients.”80  It  was  only  under  his  sons  and 
successors— Saud  and,  above  all,  Faysal  — that  administrative  structures,  those 
symbols  of  state  domination,  were  gradually  constructed. 

The  religious  establishment  broadly  profited  from  this  process,  which  al- 
lowed it,  thanks  to  the  political  and  financial  support  of  the  Saudi  monarchy,  to 
extend  its  domination  across  most  of  the  Arab  Peninsula  and  even  beyond.  Yet 
it  very  much  frowned  upon  certain  state  practices  that  ran  counter  to  its  social 
and  religious  interests.  Indeed,  the  construction  of  an  administration  required 
the  adoption  of  a number  of  rules,  statutes,  and  codes  inspired  by  Western  posi- 
tive laws.  The  ulama  were  convinced  that  adopting  and  applying  these  laws 
ran  counter  to  religious  precepts  and  constituted  a grave  sin  and  even  an  act 
of  impiety.  In  their  opinion,  this  “innovation”  would  facilitate  the  emergence 
of  a parallel  legal  system  and  judicial  authority  beyond  their  control.  An  end 
to  their  monopoly  in  the  legal  and  judicial  domains  would  not  only  diminish 
their  influence  over  time,  but  also  imperil  orthodoxy,  orthopraxy,  and  even  the 
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political  order.  This  worrisome  situation  led  the  representatives  of  the  Hanbali- 
Wahhabi  tradition  to  rally  around  the  grand  mufti,  who  tenaciously  fought  to 
defend  the  religious  interests  and  social  privileges  of  the  corporation  until  his 
death  in  ^69. 

Starting  in  1956,  Ibn  Ibrahim  contested  the  legality  of  the  courts  and  cham- 
bers of  commerce  responsible  for  investigating  and  resolving  disputes  in  the 
financial  and  commercial  domains.81  He  claimed  that  only  Islamic  courts  were 
competent  to  do  so,  as  eternal  Islamic  law  is  superior  to  and  transcends  human 
law.  Recourse  to  these  human  institutions  amounted  to  a “path  toward  impiety, 
injustice,  and  immorality,”  the  equivalent  of  “blasphemy,  meriting  excommu- 
nication from  the  religion.”82 

In  r96o,  Ibn  Ibrahim  continued  his  fight  against  positive  law  by  distribut- 
ing an  epistle  titled  On  the  Application  of  Positive  Laws  ( Risala  fi  Tahkim  al- 
Qawanin).  This  work  mustered  a large  number  of  scriptural  citations,  theologi- 
cal arguments,  and  key  words,  condemning  human  laws:88  those  who  applied 
them  to  the  detriment  of  sharia  were  obeying  the  taghut  (idol)  and  perpetuating 
the  practices  of  the  jahiliyya  (the  pre-Islamic  period).  To  illustrate  his  remarks, 
he  called  upon  the  classic  example  of  the  thirteenth-century  Mongols,  who, 
though  claiming  to  be  Muslims,  continued  to  apply  their  own  laws,  leading  to 
their  excommunication  by  Ibn  Taymiyya  and  his  colleagues  — for  “holding  [hu- 
man] laws  to  be  superior  to  divine  revelation  is  disbelief.”  As  a consequence,  Ibn 
Ibrahim  excommunicated  all  Muslim  rulers  who  resorted  to  it  with  the  excep- 
tion of  “a  ruler  who,  encouraged  by  his  desires  and  whims,  adopts  positive  laws 
concerning  a particular  case  while  recognizing  that  divine  law  is  truth  and  that 
he  acted  poorly  and  departed  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path.  While  he  is 
not  to  be  excommunicated,  [this  ruler]  has  nevertheless  committed  a sin  more 
serious  than  the  capital  sins  [al-kaba’ir]  — to  wit,  adultery,  the  consumption  of 
alcohol,  theft,  false  testimony,  and  so  on.”84  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  latter 
passage  referred  to  the  Saudi  government,  whose  action  the  grand  mufti  sought 
to  justify  while  maintaining  some  pressure.85 

In  the  hope  of  realizing  his  goal,  Ibn  Ibrahim  “inundated”  the  king,  the  lead- 
ing princes,  and  high-ranking  personnel  with  courteous  and  paternal  letters 
reminding  them  that  Islamic  courts  were  capable  of  investigating  all  sorts  of 
civil,  criminal,  administrative,  and  commercial  cases.  The  new  “civil”  judicial 
institutions  and  the  codes  governing  them  were  therefore  useless.86  Whenever 
possible,  he  also  refused  to  ratify  the  decisions  of  these  bodies  on  the  grounds 
that  their  judgments  were  not  based  on  Islamic  law.87  Ibn  Ibrahim  also  mobi- 
lized the  ulama,  urging  them  to  use  all  available  resources  (such  as  sermons, 
cenacles,  courses,  and  printing  houses)  to  justify  Islamic  law  and  attack  positive 
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laws  and  those  who  supported  them.88  The  ulama  thus  drew  upon  their  en- 
tire repertory  of  action  in  their  effort  to  sway  the  political  partner.89  Abd  Allah 
ibn  Humayd  (d.  1982),  the  grand  mufti’s  leading  disciple  and  judge  of  the  Al- 
Qasim  district,  particularly  distinguished  himself  in  the  course  of  this  episode. 
He  wrote  many  letters  to  the  most  influential  members  of  the  royal  house  as 
well  as  several  articles  in  defense  of  his  religious  ideal  and  the  privileges  of  his 
corporation.90  He  devoted  dozens  of  sermons  and  courses  to  this  question,91  and 
was  particularly  critical  of  the  labor  code,  several  articles  of  which,  in  his  view, 
clearly  contradicted  precepts  of  sharia.92 

Led  by  the  energetic  Ibn  Ibrahim,  the  clerical  corps  tenaciously  pursued 
their  fight,  attacking  by  turns  the  civil  servant  code,  the  labor  code,  and  the 
Dispute  Resolution  Committee.93  For  all  that,  they  did  not  entirely  succeed  in 
swaying  their  political  partner.94 

Far  from  abandoning  the  fight,  the  grand  mufti  adapted  his  strategy.  Hav- 
ing failed  to  persuade  the  government  to  do  away  with  these  institutions,  he 
accepted  the  fait  accompli  and  sought  to  control  them,  appointing  Hanbali- 
Wahhabi  ulama  and  dignitaries  to  lead  them  while  marginalizing  jurists  who 
had  received  a modern  training:95 

1.  In  1926,  a commercial  court  ( al-mahkama  al-tijariyya ) was  opened  on  the 
order  of  King  Abd  al-Aziz:  seven  magistrates,  only  one  of  whom  was  an 
‘alim,  were  to  preside  over  it.  Profiting  from  the  period  of  generational 
transition,  Ibn  Ibrahim  persuaded  King  Saud  to  abolish  this  body  in  1955. 

A dozen  years  later,  King  Faysal  tried  to  restore  the  commercial  courts.  In 
1967,  he  established  three  courts  to  settle  commercial  disputes  in  Riyadh, 
Jeddah,  and  Dammam,  presided  over  by  three  modern  jurists.  The  reli- 
gious establishment  mobilized  all  of  its  resources  to  put  an  end  to  what  it 
considered  an  anti-Islamic  situation.  Aware  that  requesting  these  new  bod- 
ies to  be  abrogated  would  have  no  effect,  Ibn  Ibrahim  contented  himself 
with  telling  the  king  that  ulama  had  to  sit  in  these  new  courts  in  order  to 
see  to  it  that  the  Law  was  applied.  In  1968,  the  political  power  restructured 
them.  Of  the  four  magistrates  who  presided  over  each  tribunal,  two  were 
ulama.  One  year  later,  two  out  of  three  magistrates  were  ulama.  Ibn  Ibra- 
him ultimately  got  his  way,  and  the  corporation  continued  to  rule  over  the 
better  part  of  the  Saudi  legal  and  judicial  system.96 

2.  The  foremost  members  of  the  religious  establishment  led  a campaign  to 
protest  what  they  saw  as  content  incompatible  with  sharia  in  certain  codes. 
This  obliged  the  king  to  appoint  expert  commissions  whose  mission  was 
to  use  memoranda  and  meetings  to  convince  the  ulama  of  the  Islamic 
nature  of  these  modern  legal  measures.  In  1968,  for  example,  King  Faysal 
gave  his  Syrian  advisor  Maruf  al-Dawalibi  (d.  2004)  the  task  of  organizing 
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working  meetings  with  members  of  the  religious  establishment  in  order  to 
find  a compromise  concerning  the  labor  code.  After  long  negotiations  and 
several  concessions,  the  king’s  advisor  was  able  to  persuade  the  ulama  (led 
by  Abd  Allah  ibn  Humayd  and  Abd  al-Aziz  ibn  Baz)  to  accept  the  content 
of  this  code  and  declare  it  in  keeping  with  sharia.97 

3.  The  first  girls’  school  opened  in  Mecca  in  1942. 98  The  number  of  establish- 
ments of  this  type  subsequently  increased  in  the  Hijaz,  with  thirty-three 
in  operation  in  1959;  two  of  these  schools  were  located  in  Riyadh.99  These 
educational  institutions  were  the  result  of  private  initiatives— they  were  fi- 
nanced and  managed  mainly  by  princesses  and  the  wives  of  notables— and 
concerned  only  a small  elite.  In  the  framework  of  state  construction,  the 
political  authorities  had  to  monopolize  the  main  sectors  of  social  space,  par- 
ticularly the  educational  sector.  The  state  decided  to  take  back  authority  for 
managing  existing  schools  and  extend  the  system  to  the  entire  kingdom.  In 
1955,  Ibn  Ibrahim  categorically  refused  this  project.100  Four  years  later,  how- 
ever, the  political  power  decided  to  forge  ahead,  and  the  religious  establish- 
ment rapidly  altered  its  position  to  respond  to  the  new  situation.  The  ulama 
affirmed  that  it  was  permissible  to  educate  girls  provided  that  they  super- 
vised instruction.101  The  monarchy  no  longer  had  any  choice  but  to  accept 
the  conditions  of  its  religious  partner,  all  the  more  so  given  that  much  of 
the  population  looked  upon  the  project  to  extend  girls’  schools  across  the 
entire  kingdom  with  suspicion  and  even  hostility.  Placing  the  schools  under 
the  direction  of  the  clerical  corps  would  give  the  schools  legitimacy  and 
reassure  reluctant  heads  of  family.  In  i960,  King  Saud  ordered  the  creation 
of  the  General  Chancellor  of  Girls’  Schools  (al-Ri’asa  al-‘amma  li-madaris 
al-banat)  and  confided  its  presidency  to  the  grand  mufti.102  The  religious 
establishment  would  retain  control  of  the  institution  until  2002. 

These  three  examples  show  how  Ibn  Ibrahim  and  his  associates  drew  upon 
their  ethic  of  responsibility  to  preserve  the  role  and  influence  of  the  corpora- 
tion.105 Far  from  wanting  to  take  a stand  against  their  political  partner,  they 
defended  a cause  that  appeared  just  from  a religious  point  of  view  as  well  as 
their  own  status  and  all  of  the  symbolic  and  material  privileges  it  entailed.  They 
were  aware,  however,  that  systematic  opposition  to  government  policy  and  a 
too  inflexible  socioreligious  stance  would  only  marginalize  them  over  time, 
as  had  been  the  experience  of  their  colleagues  in  nearly  all  Muslim  countries. 
Saudi  ulama  therefore  privileged  negotiation  and  compromise.  In  this  way,  they 
sought  to  maintain  a certain  balance  and  prevent  their  political  partner  from 
taking  away  their  prerogatives  in  the  legal  and  judicial  domains.  The  adap- 
tive strategy  thus  appeared  the  best  way  to  guarantee  proper  application  of  the 
three  O’s. 
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The  Committee  of  Grand  ulama 

An  Organization  in  the  Service  of  the  Prince  . . . and  the  Population 

THE  NEW  FACE  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  ESTABLISHMENT 

The  unity  of  the  clerical  corps  and  the  energetic  manner  with  which  it  de- 
fended its  interests  did  not  leave  the  monarchy  indifferent.  Though  symbolic 
and  without  effect,  the  clerical  corps’  criticisms  were  no  doubt  seen  by  the 
country’s  rulers  as  a precedent  that  might  have  significant  consequences  in 
the  future.1  A structural  consideration  must  be  added  to  this  purely  conjunc- 
tural  factor.  All  processes  of  state  construction  require  the  emergence  of  a cen- 
tral power  that  leads  a monopolist  and  homogenizing  policy  in  all  domains. 
After  the  (re)unification  of  the  kingdom,  the  monarchy  became  involved  in 
this  dynamic,  which  accelerated  during  the  r95os  and  rqhos.  But  it  ran  up 
against  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  corporation’s  desire  to  preserve  its  autonomy  and 
privileges  in  keeping  with  the  traditional  division  of  labor  with  the  religious 
authority. 

Like  most  Arab  countries  of  the  period,  all  more  or  less  inspired  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Egypt,  the  Saudi  monarchy  seriously  considered  asserting  control  over 
the  ulama  in  order  to  free  its  hand  in  the  institutional  domain  and  make  better 
use  of  the  ulama ’s  ideological  authority.  In  rq6i,  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  instituted 
a reform  of  Al-Azhar  that  aimed  to  control  and  marginalize  the  ulama.2  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  strongly  influenced  Prince  Faysal,  at  the  time  Saudi  Arabia’s 
prime  minister.  The  following  year,  Faysal  set  about  imitating  some  aspects  of 
his  best  enemy’s  policy.  In  a statement  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  new  Saudi  cabinet  (2  November  ^62),  the  prince-prime  minis- 
ter made  a commitment  to  step  up  efforts  in  his  “program  aimed  at  developing 
the  country,  consolidating  the  state,  and  improving  the  condition  of  citizens 
so  that,  having  acted  as  the  crucible  of  authentic  Arab  nationalism,  they  may 
occupy  the  rank  they  deserve  as  a people.”3  In  order  to  accelerate  the  march  of 
progress,  King  Saud’s  government  drew  up  a large  program  of  reform,  with  the 
following  main  components:4 
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His  Majesty’s  government  is  eager  to  ensure  the  inviolability  and  prestige 
of  the  magistracy,  for  the  magistracy  is  the  guarantee  of  law  and  the  symbol 
of  justice.  To  the  degree  that  we  will  have  ensured  that  the  magistracy 
can  occupy  the  high  rank  that  it  deserves  and  enjoys  full  liberty,  we  will 
have  consolidated  one  of  the  fundamental  bases  of  our  religion:  to  wit,  the 
proper  administration  of  justice.  No  effort  will  be  spared  to  this  end;  a law 
will  he  issued  assuring  the  independence  of  the  magistracy  and  creating  a 
high  council  responsible  for  enforcing  it.  What’s  more,  we  have  decided  to 
create  a ministry  of  justice  that  will  look  after  its  administrative  organiza- 
tion. A public  minister  will  be  part  of  this  organization,  the  aim  of  which 
will  be  to  uphold  the  interests  of  citizens  and  protect  their  rights.  This 
institution  will  further  collaborate  with  the  courts  of  the  judiciary  in  order 
to  guarantee  rights  and  the  rule  of  justice. 

We  know  that  the  texts  of  the  Book  of  God  [the  Qur’an]  and  the  [prophetic] 
Tradition  are  clear  and  do  not  lend  themselves  to  any  addition  or  interpre- 
tation, whereas  legal  situations  and  the  requirements  born  of  developing 
trade  and  progress  are  constantly  changing.  The  government  of  our  young 
state— God  be  praised  for  it— is  inspired  by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Book 
and  the  Tradition.  However,  it  is  of  capital  importance  to  accord  a greater 
interest  to  the  administration  of  justice  and  ensure  that  our  jurists  and 
scholars,  the  guardians  of  knowledge  and  enlightenment,  are  capable  of 
taking  an  active  part  in  finding  solutions  to  the  problems  that  arise  for  the 
nation,  solutions  that  follow  from  divine  law  and  guarantee  the  interests  of 
the  Muslim  community.  For  these  reasons,  His  Majesty’s  government  has 
decided  to  establish  an  advisory  council  consisting  of  twenty-two  members 
who  will  be  chosen  among  leading  jurists  and  scholars.  The  main  duties 
that  this  organism  will  be  called  upon  to  carry  out  are: 

a.  To  examine  legal  questions  taken  up  by  the  government; 

b.  to  issue  rulings  and  give  advice  on  questions  of  interest  to  members  of 
the  Muslim  community; 

c.  to  serve  as  a source  of  enlightenment  and  a tool  for  overcoming  ob- 
stacles to  progress. 

This  noble  Muslim  nation — the  best  on  Earth — promotes  virtue  and  pro- 
hibits vice.  However,  Islam  is  aware  of  the  need  to  maintain  this  duty;  sha- 
ria exalts  its  merits  as  well  as  those  who  carry  it  out.  This  pious  work  obliges 
whoever  devotes  himself  to  it  to  always  pursue  the  path  of  God  through 
wisdom  and  good  advice.  He  must  do  his  utmost  to  see  to  it  that  law,  virtue, 
and  love  take  root  in  people’s  hearts.  Also,  His  Majesty’s  government  has 
decided  to  immediately  reform  the  body  responsible  for  promoting  virtue 
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and  preventing  vice  in  keeping  with  the  noble  aims  for  which  this  body 
was  originally  created.  This  reform  also  seeks  to  employ  resources  appro- 
priate for  eradicating  the  roots  of  evil. 

Any  monopolist  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  Saudi  political  authorities  was 
thus  legitimated  by  appeal  to  populist  rhetoric.  Adopting  a tone  that  was  at  once 
religious,  nationalist,  statist,  and  developmentalist—  indeed,  almost  Nasserian  — 
in  order  to  reach  out  to  a population  that  had  become  accustomed  to  the  en- 
flamed  speeches  of  Nasser  broadcast  by  Voice  of  the  Arabs  (Sawt  al-‘arab)  radio. 
Prince  Faysal  aspired  to  achieve  control  over  the  entire  Saudi  social  space,  par- 
ticularly the  juridi co-religious  space.  In  the  juridi co-religious  domain,  it  seems 
that  his  fundamental  objective  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  monopoly  of  the  grand 
mufti  and  thereby  destroy  the  vertical  organization  of  the  corporation.  Apart 
from  “improving  public  services,”  the  creation  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  the 
High  Council  of  the  Magistracy,  a public  ministry,  and  a twenty-two-member 
body  responsible  for  issuing  fatawa,  as  well  as  the  reform  of  the  Committee  for 
the  Promotion  of  Virtue  and  the  Prevention  of  Vice,  this  program  aimed  to  frag- 
ment the  juridico-religious  space  and  create  a degree  of  collegiality  within  the 
religious  establishment— that  is,  establish  a horizontal  organization  after  the 
image  of  the  organization  of  the  royal  house.  Some  leading  members  of  the  rul- 
ing house,  particularly  Prince  Faysal,  looked  askance  upon  the  fact  that  a single 
figure  dominated  the  religious  authority,  as  this  lent  itself  to  abuse  should  the 
post  fall  into  ambitious  hands. 

Faysal’s  project  involved  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  royal  house  to  partly 
free  itself  from  Hanbali-Wahhabi  discourse  and  create  a differentiated  religious 
legitimacy.  Indeed,  the  prime  minister’s  declaration  insisted  on  the  Saudi  mon- 
archy’s responsibility  for  defending,  consolidating,  and  spreading  the  Islamic 
faith  in  the  world.  The  policy  of  Islamic  solidarity  initiated  that  same  year  is 
confirmation  of  this  desire:  while  its  stated  objective  was  to  counter  the  spread 
of  Pan-Arabism,  it  also  gave  national  legitimacy  and  international  visibility  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

For  all  that,  Faysal’s  project  came  to  a successful  conclusion  only  in  1969. 
Several  factors  may  explain  this  delay.  First,  throughout  the  1950s  and  1960s,  the 
religious  establishment  unconditionally  supported  the  House  of  Saud  against  all 
enemies  and  deployed  all  of  its  ideological  authority  to  legitimate  the  political 
and  diplomatic  choices  of  the  political  power  (the  crisis  of  succession,  the  vari- 
ous worker  riots,  the  riots  that  followed  the  creation  of  the  first  television  chan- 
nel, the  fight  against  Pan-Arabism,  etc.).  Second,  the  charismatic  personality 
of  Muhammad  ibn  Ibrahim  no  doubt  prevented  Faysal,  first  as  prime  minister 
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and  then  as  king,  from  forging  ahead  with  his  monopolist  project.  Apart  from 
questions  of  precedence  relating  to  the  social  anthropology  of  Saudi  Arabia,5 
Ibn  Ibrahim  had  accumulated  broad  institutional  powers  and  such  extensive 
symbolic  capital  that  any  maneuver  on  the  part  of  the  political  partner  was 
rendered  difficult. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  meager  information 
available  to  us,  Ibn  Ibrahim  seemed  to  wish  at  all  costs  to  avoid  intervention  in 
the  religious  space  on  the  part  of  the  political  power.  Aware  of  the  fact  that  none 
of  his  sons  or  disciples  had  the  charisma  necessary  to  replace  him  at  the  head  of 
the  religious  establishment  (at  least  not  immediately),  he  set  about  establishing 
a collegial  board  of  his  own  to  preempt  King  Faysal  and  his  accomplices.  Just 
a few  months  before  his  death,  Ibn  Ibrahim  put  the  final  touches  on  the  Com- 
mission of  Grand  Ulama  (Lajnat  Kibar  al-‘Ulama’),  whose  budget  had  been 
approved  by  the  government.6  Up  until  the  very  end  of  his  life,  he  was  thus  at 
great  pains  to  assure  the  future  of  the  corporation. 

Ibn  Ibrahim’s  death  in  1969  opened  the  way  for  the  monarchy  to  directly  in- 
tervene in  the  religious  space.  Between  1969  and  1971,  King  Faysal  set  about  cre- 
ating a number  of  bodies,  including  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  the  High  Council  of 
the  Magistracy,  and  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama.  In  doing  so,  his  aim  was 
to  split  up  the  juridico-religious  offices  formerly  held  by  the  grand  mufti  (see 
Figure  1)  and  thereby  routinize  his  charisma.  The  office  of  the  grand  mufti  itself 
was  eliminated  and  only  reestablished  in  1993.  The  objective  of  King  Faysal’s 
efforts  was  not  to  bureaucratize  the  ulama  and  thereby  marginalize  and  weaken 
them,  as  other  Arab  countries  had  done.  Rather,  his  aim  was  to  fragment  their 
religious  authority  in  order  to  better  control  this  “intellectual  tool  par  excel- 
lence of  political  domination”  and  use  it  as  he  saw  fit.7  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that,  since  the  emergence  of  the  Saudi  political  entity,  the  Flanbali-Wahhabi 
ulama  had  been  an  integral  part  of  its  political  and  administrative  apparatus.8 
Contrary  to  the  claims  of  some  observers,  the  monarchy  thus  had  no  need  to 
bureaucratize  its  operation.9 

The  shift  from  a monocephalic,  centralized  organization  to  a headless,  frag- 
mented one  was  made  possible  thanks  to  the  charisma  of  King  Faysal.  The  suc- 
cess of  his  policy  of  Islamic  solidarity  and  his  demonstrations  of  piety,  combined 
with  the  fact  that  he  was,  on  his  mother’s  side,  a descendant  of  Muhammad  ibn 
Abd  al-Wahhab,  gave  him  great  religious  legitimacy  in  the  eyes  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  explosion  of  the  price  of  petroleum  in  1973  crowned  his  successes. 

For  the  Flanbali-Wahhabi  corporation,  the  1970s  may  be  considered  a time 
in  the  wilderness.  The  petroleum  boom  (, al-tafra ) allowed  the  political  power 
to  partly  free  themselves  from  religious  discourse  as  the  unique  source  of 
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legitimacy  by  drawing  upon  developmentalist  rhetoric  and  establishing  a tacit 
social  pact  with  the  population  based  on  the  redistribution  of  a significant  por- 
tion of  petroleum  revenue  in  exchange  for  popular  renunciation  of  any  form 
of  political  participation.  Troubled  by  the  death  of  its  charismatic  leader,  the 
religious  establishment  found  itself  de  facto  sidelined. 

But  far  from  destroying  the  establishment,  this  attempt  at  fragmentation  and 
marginalization  allowed  the  ulama  to  exclusively  concentrate  on  the  religious 
space,  assiduously  pursuing  the  work  of  institutionalization  begun  by  Ibn  Ibra- 
him. They  thus  continued  to  modernize  their  organizational  frameworks  by 
endowing  themselves  with  new  infrastructures  (such  as  middle  schools,  high 
schools,  universities,  courts,  mosques,  religious  orientation  offices,  and  non- 
governmental organizations)  and  opening  their  minds  to  other  religious  insti- 
tutions. The  ulama  thus  entered  into  dialogue  with  the  Vatican  and  the  main 
Protestant  churches,10  drew  upon  the  organizational  experience  of  Muslim 
Brotherhood  members  residing  in  Saudi  Arabia,11  and  opened  up  a bit  more  to 
Al-Azhar  in  Egypt.12 

As  I have  underscored  on  several  occasions,  however,  the  ulama,  as  collec- 
tive actors,  did  all  they  could  to  thwart  Faysal’s  effort  at  fragmentation  by  in- 
dividually overseeing  the  newly  created  institutions  on  behalf  of  the  corpora- 
tion. Starting  in  the  late  1970s,  they  recuperated  all  of  their  prerogatives  in  the 
juridico-religious  domain,  strengthening  their  presence  in  the  social  space,  and 
were  able  to  find  a leader,  Abd  al-Aziz  ibn  Baz,  capable  of  expressing  unshake- 
able  unity  and  collective  identity.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  Ibn 
Baz  never  recovered  all  of  Ibn  Ibrahim’s  prerogatives. 

In  other  words,  the  clerical  corps  very  rapidly  adapted  to  the  new  situation. 
More  particularly,  it  once  again  adopted  a strategy  that  would  allow  it,  not  only 
to  preserve  its  interests  by  significantly  reinforcing  its  social  base  and  organiza- 
tional frameworks,  but  also  to  impose  itself  as  a reliable,  long-term  partner  of 
the  political  power.  When  a series  of  events  in  the  late  1970s  called  into  ques- 
tion the  religious  legitimacy  of  the  House  of  Saud  and  plunged  its  developmen- 
talist rhetoric  into  disarray,  the  symbiotic  relationship  was  reactivated.12  It  was, 
however,  to  be  on  a new  basis.  Henceforth,  the  political  power  had  a right  to 
monitor  all  questions  touching  upon  the  political  domain  in  the  broad  sense 
of  the  term. 

The  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama’s  structure  (Figure  2)  and  mode  of  opera- 
tion perfectly  illustrate  the  new  form  taken  by  the  symbiotic  relationship.  Cre- 
ated in  1971,  the  committee  very  rapidly  established  itself  as  the  most  important 
Hanbali-Wahhabi  organization:  it  consists  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the 
corporation,  acts  as  the  country’s  main  legislative  body  alongside  the  Council 
of  Ministers,  and  serves  as  ideological  shield  to  the  ruling  house.  It  thus  became 
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Figure  2.  Sociogram  of  the  religious  establishment  since  1971. 


the  headquarters  of  ideological  authority  in  contemporary  Saudi  Arabia.  The 
importance  assumed  by  this  federative  state  organization  for  the  Saudi  political 
authorities  (equivalent  to  that  of  the  Saudi  Arabian  Oil  Company  [Arainco]  in 
the  economic  domain)  encouraged  those  authorities  to  seek  to  control  access 
to  it  and  supervise  its  activity.  The  description  of  its  structures  and  modes  of 
operation  will  allow  us  to  grasp  the  role  of  the  religious  corps  as  a collective 
actor  and  the  holder  of  ideological  authority  as  well  as  the  extent  of  its  activity 
in  Saudi  social  space. 


THE  MORPHOLOGY  OF  A DUAL-PURPOSE  BODY 


Though  Egypt  was  its  rival,  Saudi  Arabia  nonetheless  considered  it  a model 
to  follow.  A large  number  of  Saudi  institutions  and  laws  imitated  those  of  Cairo. 
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This  was  because  since  the  early  twentieth  century,  Egypt  had  taken  the  lead  in 
the  area  of  modernization,  much  prestige  had  resulted  from  that  fact,  and  many 
collaborators  of  the  Saudi  king,  princes,  and  ministers  were  Egyptian.  Al-Azhar, 
in  particular,  was  a model  of  religious  organization  for  the  Middle  East.  The 
Saudi  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  was  also  inspired  by  its  older  brother,  the 
Egyptian  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama,  which  was  created  in  rqn. 

The  Egyptian  committee  consisted  of  thirty  ulama  drawn  from  the  four  legal 
schools  of  Sunni  Islam.  Its  mission  was  to  teach  religious  studies  and  Arabic, 
oversee  academic  programs  in  Islamic  studies,  and  inspect  the  manner  in  which 
courses  were  taught.  It  was  also  capable  of  issuing  fatawa  and  censoring  books. 
The  members  of  the  Egyptian  committee  met  once  a month  and  more  often  in 
exceptional  cases.  The  presence  of  at  least  half  of  its  members  was  required  for 
a meeting  to  take  place.  Final  decisions  were  made  by  absolute  majority.  Clear 
conditions  had  been  laid  down  in  writing  for  those  wishing  to  join  it:  the  can- 
didate had  to  be  at  least  forty-five  years  old;  hold  the  ‘alimiyya— the  equivalent 
of  a doctorate;  hold  the  post  of  professor,  judge,  or  high-ranking  civil  servant  in 
the  religious  domain;  meet  the  moral  criteria  defined  by  the  committee;  have 
written  a noted  work  in  the  area  of  religion,  Islamic  history,  or  Arabic  language 
and  literature;  and  have  at  least  fifteen  years  of  experience  in  the  religious  do- 
main. Finally,  candidates  to  Egypt’s  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  had  to  receive 
more  than  sixteen  votes  from  their  future  colleagues.14  New  members  were  thus 
elected  by  senior  ones  and  appointed  by  royal  decree  (the  palace  intervened 
neither  in  the  choice  of  new  members  nor  in  the  event  of  their  dismissal).  The 
grand  shaykh  or  rector  of  Al-Azhar,  who  sat  on  the  committee,  was  elected  by 
his  fellow  members.15 

This  body’s  role  was  in  reality  rather  restricted  and  concerned  only  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  religious  instruction,  worship,  and  mores.  It  only  rarely  inter- 
vened in  public  affairs  of  a social  or  political  nature  and  was  only  one  body 
among  others  within  Al-Azhar.  Finally,  the  Egyptian  Committee  of  Grand 
Ulama,  first  known  as  Hay ’at  Kibar  al-‘Ulaina’,  twice  changed  its  name:  first  it 
was  called  Jama'at  Kibar  al-‘Ulama’  (the  Assembly  of  Grand  Ulama)  before  tak- 
ing the  name  of  Majma’  al-Buhuth  al-Islamiyya  (the  Islamic  Research  Council) 
following  the  rq6r  reform.16  In  the  case  of  the  committee  he  created  in  1971, 
King  Faysal  chose  to  adopt  the  name  that  the  Egyptian  committee  had  borne 
during  the  time  of  the  monarchy  and  thereby  distinguish  himself  from  the  re- 
gime of  his  rival,  Abdel  Nasser. 

Royal  Order  Ah 37  of  28  August  1971  established  a supreme  religious  body 
in  Saudi  Arabia,  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  (Hay’at  Kibar  al-‘Ulama’), 
the  seventeen  members  of  which  were  specialists  of  Islamic  law.17  The  mission 
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of  this  body  was  to  determine  whether  a given  question  raised  by  the  king  or 
his  government  was  in  conformity  with  sharia.  It  consisted  of  three  parts:  the 
Council  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  (Majlis  Hay’at  Kibar  al-'Ulama’); 
the  General  Presidency  for  the  Management  of  [Religious]  Scholarship,  Predi- 
cation, and  Guidance  (al-Ri’asa  al-amma  li-idarat  al-buhuth  al-'ilmiyya  wa  al- 
da‘wa  wa  al-irshad);  and  the  Permanent  Commission  on  [Religious]  Scholar- 
ship and  Ifta’  [the  issuing  of  legal  opinions]  (al-Lajna  al-da’ima  lil-buhuth  wa 
al-Ifta’). 

These  three  parts  have  distinct  but  complementary  areas  of  competence.  The 
Council  of  the  Committee  plays  a role  at  the  macro-social  level;  the  General 
Presidency  looks  after  macro-social,  micro-social,  administrative,  and  interna- 
tional questions  and  is,  so  to  speak,  the  committee’s  mainspring.  The  Perma- 
nent Commission,  for  its  part,  has  an  exclusively  micro-social  role.  The  Saudi 
Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  thus  possesses  more  parts  than  its  Egyptian  coun- 
terpart (three  versus  one)  but  has  fewer  members  (seventeen  to  twenty-two  ver- 
sus thirty).  Finally,  the  Saudi  committee  has  more  prerogatives:  the  only  thing 
the  two  committees  have  in  common  is  thus  their  name  and  a collegial  organi- 
zation. In  what  follows,  we  continue  to  examine  the  structures  and  prerogatives 
of  the  Saudi  committee  without  further  reference  to  the  Egyptian  model. 

The  members  of  the  Permanent  Commission  issue  fatawa  concerning  per- 
sonal affairs  (mainly  questions  of  dogma  and  ritual).  They  are  directly  addressed 
by  the  population  to  the  ulama  or  are  gathered  by  post,  telephone,  or  Internet. 
The  ulama  answer  all  questions:  immediately  for  those  that  are  addressed  to 
them  in  person  or  by  telephone;  after  a delay  for  all  others.  The  most  frequently 
raised  questions  and  those  of  greatest  concern  to  the  population  are  discussed  in 
the  course  of  weekly  meetings  (generally  on  Sundays  and  Tuesdays). 

The  four  to  seven  members  who  compose  the  Permanent  Commission  are 
chosen  from  among  the  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Committee  of  Grand 
Ulama.18  As  noted,  this  commission  meets  twice  a week,  and  the  most  recurrent 
fatawa  are  gathered  in  a compendium  and  published  at  year’s  end.  More  than 
twenty  volumes  and  a CD-ROM  are  available,  and  all  can  be  downloaded  via 
the  Internet  from  a large  number  of  Arabic-language  religious  websites.19  To 
issue  a fatwa,  at  least  three  members  of  the  commission  must  be  present,  with 
the  question  decided  by  absolute  majority.  In  the  event  of  a split  vote,  the  presi- 
dent’s vote  decides.  The  other  days  of  the  week,  at  least  two  ulama  are  on  duty 
to  directly  respond  to  the  population’s  questions.20  The  ulama  of  the  Permanent 
Commission  are,  as  its  name  suggests,  permanently  available  and  easy  to  reach. 
Indeed,  five  days  a week,  at  least  three  members  receive  visitors  in  their  offices 
and  answer  telephone  calls  (most  of  the  calls  are  from  women,  though  the 
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ulama  are  also  contacted  by  men  living  in  the  provinces  or  abroad).21  Their 
fatawa  concern  all  aspects  of  life.  I was  myself  able  to  attend  several  of  these 
consultations  in  2005  throughout  which  the  ulama  were  unaware  of  the  reasons 
for  my  visit.  While  most  fatawa  corresponded  to  problems  of  ritual  (such  as 
prayer,  ablutions,  almsgiving,  blood  money,  marriage,  funerals,  and  vestimen- 
tary  obligations),  economic  questions  were  heavily  represented,  particularly  in 
what  concerned  the  permissibility  of  investing  in  the  stock  market  and  other 
investment  advice.  But  the  most  astonishing  questions  no  doubt  had  to  do  with 
the  private  domain  and  above  all  concerned  marital  issues.  Thus,  one  of  the 
ulama  whom  I visited  received  a call  (his  secretary  had  plugged  in  the  speaker 
phone)  from  a woman  who  asked  him  for  advice  about  helping  her  impotent 
husband.  In  simple  language  and  without  any  scriptural  reference  or  aside  (the 
conversation  lasted  thirteen  minutes),  the  ‘alirn  lavished  the  young  woman  with 
what  was,  to  say  the  least,  unusual  advice:  “avoid  wearing  a slip  that  is  pink  or 
too  short ...  do  not  walk  ahead  of  him  on  the  way  to  the  bedroom  . . . reassure 
him  and  tell  him  that  you  will  be  patient  and  will  wait  as  long  as  necessary.”  Fol- 
lowing this,  the  woman  cried  “Allahu  Akbar!,”  warmly  thanking  him  by  calling 
upon  God  to  give  him  a long  life,  and  then  hung  up,  delighted  with  what  she 
had  been  told.22  The  versatility  of  the  ulama  is  on  full  display  here.  They  are  not 
only  technicians  of  the  routine  cults  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  also  veri- 
table agents  of  socialization  who  issue  opinions  that  hold  for  all  aspects  of  life 
and  specialists  of  social  questions  who  seek  to  ensure  the  symbolic  superiority 
of  Flanbali-Wahhabi  discourse  — the  only  way,  according  to  them,  of  achieving 
earthly  happiness  and  eternal  salvation. 

From  rqyi  to  1975,  the  presidency  of  the  commission  was  in  turn  held  by  all 
of  its  members;  in  1975,  a permanent  president,  Abd  al-Aziz  ibn  Baz  (d.  1999), 
was  appointed;  the  kingdom’s  grand  mufti  has  been  president  since  1993. 23 

The  Permanent  Commission  does  not  have  the  right  to  rule  on  questions 
falling  outside  of  the  micro-social  domain,  that  is,  everyday  socioreligious  ques- 
tions. If  it  receives  questions  that  exceed  its  domain  of  competence,  it  must  pre- 
pare a research  report  and  submit  it  to  the  Council  of  the  Committee  of  Grand 
Ulama.  In  practice,  the  members  sometimes  exceed  their  field  of  competence 
by  giving  their  opinions  on  macro-social  or  political  questions.24  During  the  Is- 
raeli attack  against  Gaza  in  December  2008,  the  commission  published  a com- 
munique online  condemning  the  war  and  calling  for  support  for  the  Palestinian 
people.25  It  seems  that  the  ulama  had  recourse  to  this  maneuver  in  order  to  get 
around  the  procedure  that  requires  them,  as  we  will  see,  to  submit  all  macro- 
social questions  to  the  royal  cabinet  for  approval.  In  this  way,  they  were  able  to 
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both  respond  to  popular  expectations  and  present  the  government  with  a fait 
accompli.  But  the  ulama  only  rarely  resort  to  this  type  of  behavior. 

The  General  Presidency  for  the  Management  of  [Religious]  Scholarship, 
Predication,  and  Guidance  is  the  keystone  of  the  committee.  During  its  first 
phase  of  existence,  this  apparatus  had  very  broad  prerogatives.  Its  raison  d’etre 
was  to  support  the  official  ideology,  consolidate  the  kingdom’s  religious  pres- 
tige, and  supply  administrative  oversight  for  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama. 
Indeed,  it  saw  to  the  “promotion,  defense,  and  propagation  of  Islam”  — that 
is,  Hanbali-Wahhabism— inside  the  kingdom  and  abroad.26  Moreover,  it  was 
responsible  for  coordinating  all  of  Saudi  Arabia’s  pastoral  associations  and  or- 
ganizations. The  aim  of  this  “coordination”  (in  reality,  near  control)  was  to 
supervise  the  action  of  preachers  and  religious  associations  in  order  to  rule  out 
insubordination  or  ideological  faux  pas. 

The  General  Presidency  also  gave  itself  the  task  of  protecting  and  preserving 
“Islamic  thought”— that  is,  the  Planbali-Wahhabi  doctrine— through  the  publi- 
cation of  works  of  theology,  jurisprudence,  polemic,  and  propaganda.27  Most  of 
these  works  are  sold  at  symbolic  prices  or  freely  distributed  outside  of  mosques, 
schools,  and  universities  and  may  also  be  downloaded  from  the  Internet.  Dur- 
ing periods  of  pilgrimage,  the  General  Presidency  saw  to  the  instruction  and 
orientation  of  pilgrims  and  visitors  to  the  two  holy  places  and  profited  from 
the  occasion  of  these  great  human  gatherings  to  engage  in  proselytism.  On  the 
strictly  interior  level,  it  supported  students  of  religious  studies  via  educational 
grants,  giving  them  free  access  to  libraries  and  manuscript  collections  in  the 
kingdom  and  elsewhere  in  the  Muslim  world. 

Since  1975,  the  General  Presidency  has  published  a trimestrial  review— 
Majallat  al-Buhuth  al-lslamiyya  ( The  Islamic  Research  Review)  — to  promote 
Hanbali-Wahhabi  theological  and  legal  research,  and  since  2007,  it  has  oper- 
ated a website.28  Finally,  it  reserves  to  itself  the  exclusive  right  to  publish  the 
Qur’an  and  the  power  to  censor  foreign  books. 

But  things  changed  in  1993.  The  Ministry  of  Islamic  Affairs,  Predication, 
and  Orientation  was  created.  As  can  be  seen  in  Figure  3,  it  inherited  most  of 
the  General  Presidency’s  prerogatives.  The  latter,  now  known  as  the  General 
Presidency  of  Scientific  Research  [in  the  Area  of  Religion]  and  the  Issuing  of 
Fatawa  (al-Ri’asa  al-amma  lil-buhuth  al-‘ilmiyya  wa  al-ifta’),  was  to  exclusively 
concentrate  on  managing  the  ideological  authority  of  the  Committee  of  Grand 
Ulama.  Indeed,  its  role  was  now  largely  reduced  to  overseeing  the  Islamic  Re- 
search Review  and  Internet  site  and  a series  of  publishing  activities  covering 
fatawa  by  the  Permanent  Commission  and  the  Council  of  the  Committee  of 
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Figure  3.  The  structures  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama. 


Grand  Ulama,  research,  and  theological-legal  works  (mainly  Hanbali-Wahhabi 
classics  and  books  written  by  certain  members  of  the  Committee  of  Grand 
Ulama).  But  its  main  mission  still  consisted  of  managing  dozens  of  ulama  and 
legal  and  theological  scholars.  The  scholars  were  responsible  for  responding  to 
the  thousands  of  socioreligious  questions  (in  fact,  questions  to  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Permanent  Commission  could  not  respond)  that  daily  arrived  at  the 
General  Presidency’s  headquarters  (conveniently  referred  to  as  Dar  al-Ifta’)  on 
Asir  Avenue  in  Riyadh  and  preparing  research  reports  on  various  subjects  on  the 
request  of  the  grand  mufti  or  members  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama.29 
Since  1993,  the  General  Presidency  has  been  led  by  the  grand  mufti  with  help 
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from  a number  of  technocrats— in  particular,  a vice  president  who  is  the  true 
chief  of  the  administrative  apparatus.30 

The  creation  of  the  Ministry  of  Islamic  Affairs  did  not  represent  a reduced 
role  for  the  religious  establishment.  It  was  part  of  a process  of  institutionaliza- 
tion, rationalization,  and  optimization  of  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  corporation’s 
activities  intended  to  meet  the  sociopolitical  changes  affecting  Saudi  Arabia 
and  the  world  in  the  early  1990s.  While  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall  offered  for- 
midable possibilities  of  expansion  to  Hanbali-Wahhabism,  the  Gulf  War  gave 
rise  to  an  Islamist  protest  movement— to  be  discussed  more  in  chapter  9— that 
obliged  the  clerical  corps,  with  support  from  the  political  power,  to  reorganize 
its  structures  for  better  control.  Separating  management  of  socioreligious  bod- 
ies and  activities  (such  as  mosques,  Qur’anic  learning  associations,  the  printing 
and  translation  of  the  Qur’an,  and  preaching),  human  resources  (such  as  the 
mosque  imams  and  muezzins,  preachers,  translators,  and  administrative  staff), 
and  properly  ideological  work  doubtless  allowed  its  positions  to  be  strengthened 
to  better  defend  its  socioreligious  privileges  and  protect  the  three  O’s.  Since  its 
creation,  moreover,  the  Ministry  of  Islamic  Affairs  has  been  directed  by  leading 
members  of  the  religious  establishment:  Abd  Allah  al-Turki  (b.  1940),  a mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ularna  and  a very  active  ‘alim  whose  career 
we  will  consider  in  the  next  chapter,  followed  by  Salih  A1  al-Shaykh  (b.  1958), 
grandson  of  Muhammad  ibn  Ibrahim. 

Finally,  the  Council  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  for  its  part  acts  at 
the  macro-social  level.  Its  members  generally  meet  twice  a year:  once  in  Riyadh 
and  once  in  al-Ta’if.  On  the  express  request  of  the  president  of  the  council  after 
consultation  with  the  royal  cabinet,  they  may  also  meet  at  any  given  time  or 
place  as  the  situation  demands,  and  they  can  furthermore  meet  on  the  express 
request  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  presided  over  by  the  king  or  crown  prince. 
Until  r993,  the  presidency  of  the  council  was  entrusted  by  turns  to  its  five  old- 
est members.  Since  ^93,  the  kingdom’s  mufti  has  presided  over  its  meetings, 
which  in  theory  can  take  place  only  when  at  least  two-thirds  of  its  members  are 
present. 

The  council  addresses  the  great  social  and  political  questions  that  directly 
touch  upon  the  monarchy’s  legitimacy.  The  social  themes  sometimes  have 
to  do  with  penal  law  (such  as  drug  trafficking,  alcohol  trafficking,  organized 
crime,  and  capital  punishment),  and  sometimes  with  civil  law  (such  as  mar- 
riage, divorce,  inheritance,  and  contracts).31  Depending  on  the  agenda,  it  can 
also  respond  to  diverse  and  varied  questions  concerning,  for  example,  the  medi- 
cal (brain  death,  abortion,  etc.)  or  economic  (bank  interest,  investing  in  the 
stock  market,  etc.)  domains  and  issues  relating  to  dogma  and  religious  ritual.32 
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The  aim  of  its  responses  to  political  questions  is  to  legitimate  and  defend  gov- 
ernmental positions  or  attack  enemy  or  rival  foreign  governments.  For  exam- 
ple, the  council  supported  the  Saudi  government’s  (unpopular)  decision  to  call 
upon  U.S.  troops  at  the  time  of  the  Gulf  War.  It  excommunicated  and  called 
for  a boycott  of  Khomeini  (d.  1989)  and  Saddam  Flussein  (d.  2006),  who  were 
seen  as  “enemies  of  Islam.”33  It  condemned  the  intrigues  of  the  Saudi  Islamist 
opposition  in  the  early  1990s  as  well  as  the  attacks  carried  out  by  Al-Qaeda  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  describing  its  members  as  heretics.34  Finally,  fatawa  were  issued 
to  condemn  suicide  attacks  and  forbid  young  Saudis  from  going  to  fight  in  Iraq 
or  elswhere.35 


THE  PROCEDURE  FOR  ISSUING  FATAWA 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Permanent  Commission  receives  a large  number  of 
questions  on  all  aspects  of  Saudi  life.  These  questions  are  raised  by  natural  or 
legal  persons  (such  as  the  Council  of  Ministers,  the  governor-princes  of  the 
regions,  and  the  universities).  In  2005,  for  example,  the  commission  received  a 
question  from  Prince  Khalid  al-Faysal  (b.  1947),  the  governor  of  Asir,  regarding 
forced  marriage.36  This  question,  of  interest  at  the  national  level,  was  immedi- 
ately transferred  to  the  Council  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama. 

All  questions  transferred  to  the  council  must  be  accompanied  by  a research 
report  prepared  by  a member  of  the  Permanent  Commission  (the  research  is 
generally  carried  out  by  a graduate  in  sharia  working  alongside  members  of  the 
commission  or  for  the  General  Presidency).  The  Permanent  Commission  sets 
its  agenda  depending  on  the  questions  it  receives.  Once  it  reaches  the  royal  cab- 
inet, the  agenda  may  be  vetoed  by  the  king,  who  can  modify  it  at  will.  In  other 
words,  anything  that  precedes  the  king’s  decision  is  no  more  than  a proposal. 
The  importance  of  the  agenda  should  be  mentioned  in  passing:  in  the  end, 
only  questions  authorized  by  the  royal  cabinet  are  handled  by  the  Committee 
of  Grand  Ulama.  This  oversight  clearly  shows  the  importance  of  the  commit- 
tee, whose  decisions  legitimate  a good  part  of  the  Flouse  of  Saud’s  power. 

In  exceptional  cases  (mainly  in  the  event  of  serious  disturbances  that  threaten 
the  country’s  stability  or  the  future  of  the  regime  itself),  the  Committee  of  Grand 
Ulama  is  asked  to  hold  an  extraordinary  session,  and  the  agenda  is  directly  set 
by  the  royal  cabinet.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  purpose  of  such  meetings  is 
to  legitimate  a decision,  discredit  an  enemy  of  the  regime  in  the  eyes  of  public 
opinion,  or  condemn  what  is  seen  as  a dangerous  event.  The  capture  of  Mecca 
by  the  Juhayman  messianic  group  in  1979,  the  Iranian  pilgrim  riots  of  ^86,  and 
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the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  in  1990  are  signal  occasions  on  which  the  political 
power  expressly  requested  a fatwa  on  the  part  of  the  ulama.37 

The  general  secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama,  who  is  not  himself 
a member  of  the  committee,  is  an  official  directly  appointed  by  the  Council 
of  Ministers  to  ensure  a direct  line  to  the  palace.38  He  must  nevertheless  hold 
a diploma  in  religious  studies.  His  work  above  all  consists  of  seeing  to  it  that 
research  reports  on  the  questions  to  be  examined  by  the  Council  of  the  Com- 
mittee are  ready  one  month  before  the  start  of  the  session  at  which  they  will  be 
discussed.  He  must  also  deliver  these  reports,  together  with  the  corresponding 
agenda,  to  members  of  the  committee  at  least  fifteen  days  before  the  start  of  the 
session.  He  plays  the  role  of  intermediary  and  also  keeps  an  eye  on  this  politico- 
religious  body  on  behalf  of  the  political  power. 

Depending  on  the  importance  of  the  question  under  examination  and  the 
gravity  of  the  context,  the  ulama  call  upon  specialists  (who  are  not  themselves 
members  of  the  committee)  capable  of  explaining,  for  example,  a given  scien- 
tific or  security  mechanism.  For  medical  questions,  teams  of  doctors  are  called 
upon  to  write  reports  and  hold  seminars.  To  clarify  gray  areas  or  delve  more 
deeply  into  a question,  the  ulama  may  also  be  granted  access  to  classified  docu- 
ments, particularly  security  service  reports.  In  the  case  of  less  sensitive  files,  the 
ulama  content  themselves  with  reading  research  reports  prepared  by  the  Per- 
manent Commission  and/or  examining  decisions  already  made  on  the  subject 
by  other  Islamic  bodies  in  the  Muslim  world— in  particular,  Al-Azhar  and  the 
Council  of  Islamic  Jurisprudence,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Mecca  (and  is 
under  the  authority  of  the  World  Islamic  League).39 

After  this  phase  of  expertise,  it  is  time  for  debate.  Most  ulama  insist  that  the 
debates  are  free  and  transparent  when  social  and  religious  questions  are  un- 
der discussion.  But  where  political  questions  are  concerned— above  all,  those 
touching  upon  the  legitimacy  and  stability  of  the  political  system  — their  an- 
swers are  more  evasive.  From  this,  it  can  be  surmised  that  the  ulama  automati- 
cally and  without  discussion  legitimate  the  government’s  positions,  even  when 
it  may  damage  their  own  credibility  (their  vote  to  bless  the  request  for  U.S. 
troops  in  ^90  is  the  best  illustration  of  this).  This  is  less  a matter  of  the  grand 
ulama ’s  allegiance  to  the  regime  than  a form  of  association  and  alliance  — that 
is,  political  co-optation  in  its  purest  form.  They  thus  consider  themselves  part 
of  the  regime.  This  is  due  to  the  mentality  of  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  ulama  and 
their  great  pragmatism:  they  know  very  well  that  if  the  present  regime,  which 
they  support,  were  to  disappear,  their  status  and  privileges  would  likely  be  in 
danger  and  the  three  O’s  would  be  compromised. 
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Figure  4.  Procedures  for  issuing  fatawa  by  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama. 


After  this  debate,  the  vote  is  taken  by  a show  of  hands.  Decisions  are  reached 
by  absolute  majority.  In  the  event  of  a split  vote,  that  of  the  president  in  theory 
decides.  In  practice,  however,  a second  vote  is  held.  While  the  ulama  are  free  to 
vote  as  they  like  in  regards  to  social,  legal,  and  legislative  questions,  those  who 
wish  to  vote  “no”  in  the  case  of  the  political  questions  debated  at  extraordinary 
sessions  have  no  choice  but  to  absent  themselves  from  the  meeting,  something 
that  may  incidentally  cost  them  their  place  on  the  committee.  But  such  a sce- 
nario has  yet  to  actually  occur  (see  Figure  4). 

The  Royal  Order  of  1971,  the  only  available  document  describing  the  opera- 
tion of  the  committee,  fails  to  specify  the  modes  of  deliberation.  It  was  only  by 
means  of  interviews  that  I was  able  to  identify  them.  Three  sorts  of  deliberation 
can  be  distinguished:  the  first  type  of  deliberation  is  by  hayan  (declaration),  a 
fatwa  concerning  political  questions.  Requested  by  the  monarchy,  a hayan  only 
defends  the  regime’s  positions  and  sanctifies  its  action.40  It  thus  has  a largely  ide- 
ological and  symbolic  value.  The  second  type  is  the  fatwa,  which  can  sometimes 
take  the  name  of  qarar  (resolution)  in  order  to  guarantee  performative  force.  The 
fatwa  covers  religious,  social,  and  legal  questions.  It  has  universal  value  only  if  it 
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is  approved  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  or  the  king.  In  other  words,  these  legal 
opinions  remain  dead  letters  if  the  state,  with  all  its  coercive  force,  does  not 
adopt  them.  Generally,  the  political  power  ratifies  the  legal-religious  decisions 
of  the  Council  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama,  but  it  sometimes  happens 
that  it  refuses  them  because  they  run  counter  to  the  state’s  interests.  Thus,  in 
2006,  King  Abd  Allah  asked  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  to  give  a ruling  on 
the  legitimacy  of  a project  to  enlarge  the  mas‘a  of  the  Grand  Mosque  of  Mecca 
in  order  to  make  room  for  a larger  number  of  pilgrims.41  After  thoroughly  study- 
ing the  problem,  the  ulama  held  that  enlarging  the  area  was  illicit  because  it 
did  not  conform  with  available  scriptural  attestations.42  Outraged  by  this  re- 
fusal, King  Abd  Allah  decided  to  go  over  the  heads  of  the  committee  members 
and  sought  the  opinion  of  other  ulama  in  the  Muslim  world.  As  expected,  the 
latter  approved  his  project.45  Indeed,  he  saw  this  undertaking  as  an  important 
economic  and  symbolic  investment  that  would  positively  reflect  on  the  king- 
dom and  its  rulers.  In  reaching  their  decision,  the  Saudi  ulama  had  taken  ac- 
count of  only  religious  considerations  and  the  technical  aspects  of  the  question. 

The  broad  prerogatives  enjoyed  by  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  in  the 
religious,  social,  and  political  domains  thus  explain  the  oversight  exercised  by 
the  political  power  over  certain  aspects  of  its  operation,  particularly  its  agenda. 
This  discrete  form  of  supervision  — much  of  the  population  and  the  elites  are 
unaware  that  such  mechanisms  exist— aims  to  prevent  the  committee  from  be- 
coming a competing  platform  or  hotbed  of  insubordination,  particularly  during 
moments  of  transition  and  political  crisis.  The  authorities  seek  less  to  control 
religious  discourse  — an  inexhaustible  source  of  legitimacy— than  to  master 
initiative.  While  the  committee  and  its  various  components  are  practically  in- 
dependent in  the  domain  of  the  goods  of  salvation  (in  the  framework  of  the 
Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition),  the  grand  ulama  are  not  bothered  by  the  supervi- 
sion that  is  exercised  over  political  questions.  Since  the  Law  cannot  be  enforced 
without  the  coercive  force  of  the  state,  cooperation  ( ta'awun ) and  obedience 
( ta'a ) to  the  prince  (waliyy  al-amr)  are  the  foundations  of  Hanbali  doctrine. 
And  the  spiritual  and  temporal  interests  of  the  corporation  are  intrinsically 
linked  to  those  of  the  monarchy;  were  the  latter  to  be  jeopardized,  the  domina- 
tion of  Hanbali-Wahhabism  on  Saudi  territory  would  be  called  into  question, 
at  least  institutionally. 


A PRACTICAL  CASE:  THE  CODIFICATION  OF 
LEGAL  NORMS  DEDUCED  FROM  SHARIA 

In  order  to  illustrate  my  remarks  in  what  follows,  I have  chosen  to  study  the 
codification  of  legal  norms  deduced  from  sharia  ( tadwin  al-rajih  min  aqwal 
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al-fuqaha’,  commonly  known  as  taqnin  al-sharia).  Doing  so  will  allow  us  to 
better  observe  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama ’s  mechanisms  for  promulgating 
fatawa.  It  will  also  permit  us  to  assess  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition’s  long  and 
complex  process  of  routinization  as  seen  through  the  prism  of  a particular  issue 
and  supply  a glimpse  of  the  debates  that  drive  the  corporation  in  this  respect. 

As  we  saw  in  the  first  chapter,  ever  since  the  failure  of  the  first  Abbasid  ca- 
liphs’ attempts  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighth  century  to  establish  an  impe- 
rial legal  body  with  which  to  impose  their  theocratic  power,  the  ulama  had 
controlled  the  better  part  of  legal  and  judicial  systems  in  Muslim  countries.44 
To  this  end,  they  drew  upon  a large  juridico-theological  corpus  based  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Qur’an  and  Sunna:  sharia,  literally,  the  “path  to  be  followed” 
for  achieving  eternal  salvation.45  This  rich  corpus,  which  they  alone  were  able 
to  manipulate,  gave  them  much  freedom  to  maneuver  and  broad  autonomy. 
Most  Muslim  lands  were  governed  by  this  system  without  significant  problems 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  modern  era. 

Yet  the  situation  was  to  radically  change  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Under 
pressure  from  the  European  powers,  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  main  Islamic 
power  of  its  time,  withdrew  in  all  domains.  The  Ottoman  authorities  saw  that 
the  only  way  to  slow  this  decline  and  close  the  technological  and  social  gaps  that 
separated  them  from  their  enemies  was  to  take  their  enemies  as  their  model.  A 
process  of  structural  reform  (, al-tanzimat ) was  officially  launched  in  1839.  In 
order  to  homogenize,  institutionalize,  and  centralize  the  empire’s  judicial  sys- 
tem, the  authorities  officially  issued  the  first  precise  code  of  Islamic  rules  and 
norms  between  1849  and  1876:  Majallat  al-ahkam  al-adliyya  (Code  of  Legal 
and  Judicial  Measures).  This  involved  bringing  together  into  a single  collection 
a number  of  normative  texts  from  the  Hanafi  corpus,  the  official  legal  school 
of  the  Ottomans,  relating  to  particular  issues  (such  as  commercial  transactions 
and  legal  penalties).  All  judges  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  had  to  scrupulously 
respect  this  code,  particularly  in  the  province  of  the  Hijaz.  Though  the  Hijaz 
became  independent  in  1916,  it  nevertheless  continued  to  rely  upon  the  Otto- 
man code. 

After  King  Abd  al-Aziz  conquered  the  two  holy  places  of  Islam  in  1924-1925, 
he  sought  to  adopt  this  model  in  order  to  ensure  control  over  the  recently  con- 
quered territories  and  legitimate  his  power.  In  1927,  he  ordered  that  a commis- 
sion be  created  to  compile  a code  similar  to  that  of  the  Ottomans  but  based  on 
the  corpus  of  the  four  legal  schools  of  Sunni  Islam.46  This  project  displeased 
the  ulama  in  more  than  one  respect.  According  to  them,  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi 
identity  and  corpus  would  be  diluted  in  a larger  corpus  of  this  type,  which 
constituted  an  imitation  of  the  infidels  and  a roundabout  path  for  introducing 
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positive  laws.  They  were  convinced  that  such  a project  threatened  to  challenge 
the  power  of  the  corporation  and  compromise  the  path  to  salvation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  they  profited  from  the  Ikhwan  rebellion  to  dearly 
sell  their  support.  In  1928,  a Royal  Order  approved  the  decision  that  all  Saudi 
courts  would  now  hand  down  judgments  in  keeping  with  Hanbali  methods 
and  opinions.47  The  judges  had  mainly  to  rely  on  two  large  surveys  of  Hanbali 
legal  norms  compiled  by  Mansur  al-Buhuti  (d.  1641):  Sharh  Muntaha  al-lradat 
and  Kashshaf  aI-Qina‘  ‘an  al-lqna.  Judges  were  obliged  to  apply  the  norms 
on  which  the  two  works  were  in  agreement  as  well  as  those  that  each  sepa- 
rately contained.  In  the  event  of  divergence  between  them,  the  norms  of  Sharh 
Muntaha  al-lradat  were  to  have  precedence.  Moreover,  if  the  judges  were  not 
in  possession  of  these  two  books,  they  had  to  refer  to  Dalil  al-Talih  li-Nayl  al- 
Matalib  by  al-Karami  (d.  ^24)  and  al-Rawd  al-Murhi‘  Sharh  Z ad  al-Mustaqni‘ 
by  al-Buhuti.  Recourse  to  other  Hanbali  works  was  permissible  if  the  above- 
mentioned  compilations  did  not  address  the  question  to  be  decided.48 

This  is  what  jurists  call  a codification-collection,  a system  that  limits  to  a 
small  number  of  texts  the  materials  upon  which  judicial  authorities  may  draw 
in  handing  down  rulings.  In  contrast  to  the  official  thematic  codification  of  le- 
gal norms,  which  implicitly  or  explicitly  repeals  precedent  texts,  whatever  their 
origin,  this  form  of  semicodification  has  the  advantage  of  giving  actors  a feeling 
of  continuity.  The  establishment  of  Majallat  al-ahkam  al-adliyya  in  the  Otto- 
man Empire  represented  a genuine  break  with  local  legal  practices.  Little  by 
little,  the  Islamic  legal  corpus  and  its  representatives  were  marginalized  in  favor 
of  European  codes,  with  the  exception  of  the  family  code  (marriage,  inheri- 
tance, etc.),  which  continued  to  be  inspired  by  Islamic  norms.  Nearly  all  Arab 
countries  followed  this  path,  and  the  members  of  the  religious  establishment 
were  conscious  of  this  change.49  It  was  mainly  for  this  reason  that  the  ulama 
blacklisted  the  code  compiled  by  the  Meccan  Hanbali  judge  Ahmad  Abd  Allah 
al-Qari’  (d.  1940). 50  Hoping  to  imitate  the  Ottoman  Majalla,  al-Qari  themati- 
cally compiled  into  article  form  norms  drawn  from  classic  Hanbali  works  of  ju- 
risprudence: his  collection  was  titled  Majallat  al-Ahkam  al-Hanhaliyya  (Code 
of  Legal  and  Judicial  Dispositions  according  to  the  Hanbali  School). 

The  question  of  codification  subsequently  disappeared  from  the  Saudi  scene, 
reappearing  only  in  the  second  half  of  the  r95os.  The  process  of  state  construc- 
tion required  the  introduction  of  a number  of  codes  to  govern  various  state  sec- 
tors. The  religious  establishment  was  not  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  this 
system,  but  it  did  oppose  the  methods  employed  (the  introduction  of  positive 
laws  and  the  recruitment  of  jurists  with  a modern  training),  which  reflected 
a lack  of  respect  for  sharia  and  the  spiritual  and  temporal  prerogatives  of  its 
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representatives.  The  objective  of  Muhammad  ibn  Ibrahim  and  his  accomplices 
was  to  “Islamicize”  these  codes  and  thereby  achieve  control  over  the  new  legal 
and  judicial  bodies. 

That  being  said,  the  ulama  remained  opposed  to  any  attempt  at  official  the- 
matic systemization  of  legal  norms  in  the  judicial  domain  stricto  sensu.  The  first 
text  that  clearly  expressed  their  position  on  this  question  was  published  in  1969. 
Abd  al-Malik  ibn  Ibrahim  A1  al-Shaykh  (d.  1984),  brother  of  the  grand  mufti 
and  head  of  the  Committee  for  the  Promotion  of  Virtue  and  the  Prevention 
of  Vice  in  the  province  of  Hijaz,  gave  the  young  judge  Abd  Allah  al-Bassam 
(d.  2004)— subsequently  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  and  the 
corporation’s  main  historiographer— the  task  of  writing  an  epistle  to  refute  an 
article  published  in  a Saudi  newspaper  calling  for  sharia  to  be  codified. 

The  argument  that  al-Bassam  developed  in  his  short  letter,  titled  The  Codi- 
fication of  Sharia:  Its  Damaging  Effects  and  Perversions  ( Taqnin  al-shari'a 
adraruhu  wa  mafasiduhu),  can  be  summarized  in  four  main  points:  (1)  sharia 
is  eternal  and  cannot  in  consequence  be  set  in  the  form  of  a code;  (2)  the  Is- 
lamic legal  corpus  is  so  rich  and  vast  that  it  cannot  be  contained  in  a simple 
code;  (3)  judges  must  preserve  their  freedom  of  conscience  and  of  maneuver, 
which  allows  them  to  pronounce  judgments  in  conformity  with  divine  will;  and 
(4)  calls  for  codification  are  just  an  external  plot  to  destroy  Islam  from  within  by 
alienating  it  from  divine  precepts.51  The  young  judge  obviously  supported  his 
remarks  with  scriptural  citations,  historical  examples,  and  rational  arguments. 
These  have  been  reiterated  and  expanded  upon  by  detractors  of  codification  up 
until  the  present  day. 

Four  years  after  al-Bassam’s  text  appeared.  King  Faysal  asked  the  ulama  to  of- 
ficially express  themselves  on  the  question  of  the  codification  of  legal  norms  de- 
duced from  sharia.  It  seems  that  the  royal  initiative  was  part  of  a dual  dynamic: 
the  process  of  constructing  modern  state  structures  and  fragmenting  religious 
authority  in  order  to  acquire  control  over  its  representatives. 

Whatever  Faysal’s  motivations,  the  procedure  was  launched.  The  secretary 
general  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  transmitted  the  king’s  request  to 
the  Permanent  Commission,  whose  members,  with  assistance  from  a dozen 
religious  personnel,  set  about  preparing  a detailed  study  of  the  issue  of  codifica- 
tion.52 Indeed,  all  aspects  of  the  question  were  reviewed  and  all  opinions,  for  or 
against,  presented.  What’s  more,  the  report’s  authors  did  not  limit  themselves  to 
examining  the  opinions  of  Flanbali  ulama;  they  also  called  upon  the  authorities 
of  other  Sunni  legal  schools,  both  classical  and  modern.  The  study  nevertheless 
remained  biased,  with  its  authors  making  no  attempt  to  conceal  their  hostility 
toward  any  attempt  at  codification.55  Once  finished,  the  study  was  submitted,  in 
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keeping  with  the  established  procedure,  to  the  general  secretary  of  the  commit- 
tee responsible  for  transmitting  copies  to  the  other  members  and  to  the  royal 
cabinet. 

After  receiving  the  study,  the  ulama  had  about  one  month  to  read  it  and 
reach  their  own  opinions— in  reality,  nearly  all  of  them  already  had  a clear-cut 
opinion  on  the  matter.  The  meeting  of  ulama  led  to  a heated  debate  between 
opponents  and  supporters  of  codification.  With  a majority  of  ten  out  of  sixteen 
votes,  the  opponents  of  codification  carried  the  day.  On  8 May  1973,  a fatwa 
forbidding  codification  was  issued  by  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama.54 

According  to  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  religious  establishment,  cod- 
ifying norms  deduced  from  sharia  and  compelling  judges  to  scrupulously  apply 
such  a system,  far  from  being  the  best  way  to  reform  the  Saudi  judicial  system, 
would  for  the  following  reasons  produce  undesirable  consequences:55 

1.  Codification  would  oblige  judges  to  use  norms  that  were  sometimes  con- 
trary to  their  opinions  and  convictions.  This  was  a blameworthy  innova- 
tion that  had  been  rejected  by  the  pious  ancestors,  in  particular  Malik  ibn 
Anas  (d.  795),  when  the  Abbasid  caliph  Abu  Ja'far  al-Mansur  (754-755) 
proposed  imposing  his  collection  of  traditions,  al-Muwatta’ , on  the  entire 
empire  (see  chapter  1). 

2.  The  undertaking  sought  to  control  judges,  for  over  time  the  code  would 
prevent  them  from  directly  referring  to  scriptural  citations  and  classical 
sources. 

3.  Codification  leads  directly  to  the  adoption  of  positive  laws.  In  order  to 
prevent  vice  in  keeping  with  the  legal  principle  of  sadd  al-dharai ‘ (the  pre- 
vention of  risks  of  vice)  and  maintain  the  Law’s  sovereignty,  it  is  imperative 
to  forbid  it. 

4.  Establishing  a code,  whatever  its  quality,  cannot  prevent  various  sentences 
from  being  handed  down  on  affairs  that  at  first  glance  appear  similar. 
Countries  that  use  these  codes  do  not  escape  from  this  problem. 

5.  The  population  does  not  need  to  know  the  arguments  of  the  judge  and  the 
various  sources  upon  which  he  draws  in  handing  down  his  verdict.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  people  in  countries  that  use  codes  are  ignorant 
of  the  law  and  need  lawyers  to  defend  their  interests. 

In  order  to  make  the  judicial  system  more  effective,  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  recommended  the  following  measures:56 

1.  Giving  special  attention  to  the  training  of  magistrates  by  establishing  con- 
tinuous education  programs,  internships,  and  sabbaticals  that  allow  them 
to  bring  themselves  up-to-date  intellectually. 
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2.  Reducing  the  number  of  courts  and  concentrating  them  in  the  kingdom’s 
large  cities.  In  this  way,  judges  would  be  able  to  rapidly  meet  and  exchange 
their  points  of  view  on  a given  matter.  They  would  also  be  able  to  locate 
all  of  the  bibliographical  references  they  need.  Only  agents  of  socializa- 
tion (such  as  imams,  predicators,  and  notaries)  need  he  sent  to  remote 
villages. 

3.  Imposing  a draconian  procedure  for  recruiting  magistrates. 

4.  Establishing  commissions  consisting  of  leading  members  of  the  religious 
establishment  responsible  for  studying  delicate  topical  or  unprecedented 
questions  and  issuing  fatawa. 

While  the  majority  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama ’s  members  supported 
this  fatwa,  a minority  freely  expressed  a contrary  opinion  in  writing,  in  keeping 
with  legal  procedure.  Indeed,  the  six  members  of  the  committee  who  voted  in 
favor  of  codification57  wrote  a joint  text  in  which  they  defended  their  position, 
advancing  the  following  arguments:58 

1.  The  political  power  seems  to  he  seriously  considering  the  creation  of 
codes.  If  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  refuses  to  oversee  this  enterprise, 
the  authorities  will  have  no  other  choice  but  to  turn  to  modern  jurists. 
That  will  have  more  than  regrettable  consequences  since  it  will  lead  to  the 
introduction  of  positive  laws.59 

2.  Codification  is  a reality  since  magistrates  are  obliged  to  rely  on  a limited 
legal  corpus  (the  Hanbali  works  cited  above).  The  government  is  therefore 
seeking  only  to  regulate  and  institutionalize  an  established  fact. 

3.  Codification  is  not  a blameworthy  innovation  but  an  historical  reality  that 
exists  in  all  Muslim  countries.  The  four  legal  schools  of  Sunni  Islam  long 
ago  ratified  it  (several  examples  were  cited  in  support  of  this  claim). 

4.  Most  contemporary  magistrates  have  a modest  intellectual  level  that  does 
not  permit  them  to  directly  interpret  scriptural  sources  or  the  rich  Hanbali 
corpus.  One  thus  has  a right  to  impose  a code  upon  them  in  conformity 
with  sharia  in  order  to  safeguard  the  general  interest  and  protect  the  rights 
of  believers. 

5.  The  classic  corpus  supplies  no  response  to  contemporary  legal  problems 
such  as  bank  transactions,  insurance,  import-export  problems,  public  mar- 
kets, and  so  on,  and  most  judges  have  no  competence  in  these  domains.  If 
the  clerical  corps  does  not  take  back  control  of  things,  the  government  will 
ultimately  impose  special  courts  where  positive  laws  will  be  applied. 

6.  In  the  contemporary  period,  Grand  Mufti  Muhammad  ibn  Ibrahim  and 
the  kingdom’s  highest  judicial  bodies  put  out  a number  of  decrees  requiring 
magistrates  to  hand  down  a particular  sentence  in  certain  types  of  case. 
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7.  Codification  can  help  promote  religious  homogenization  and  unification 
around  common  principles.  The  examples  of  Caliph  Uthman  (644-656), 
who  imposed  a single  revision  of  the  Qur’anic  text,  and  the  famous  Um- 
ayyad  governor  al-Hajjaj  (d.  714),  who  established  diacritic  marks  to  stan- 
dardize its  reading,  were  cited  in  support  of  this  point. 

8.  Several  Muslim  countries  need  a model  to  follow,  and  only  Saudi  Arabia 
can  supply  it. 

The  fatwa  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  and  the  text  of  its  members  who 
voted  for  or  against  codification  call  for  several  remarks.  Despite  their  apparent 
disagreements,  each  of  the  two  parties  only  sought  to  preserve  the  centrality  of 
the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition  and  the  privileges  of  its  representatives.  While 
the  ulama  who  voted  against  codification  feared  the  introduction  of  positive 
laws  and  the  emergence  of  a rival  elite,  that  of  the  positivist  jurists  (as  was  the 
case  in  other  Arab  countries),  those  who  voted  for  it  feared  de  facto  marginaliza- 
tion by  the  government.  Their  disagreement  only  concerned  the  strategy  that 
was  to  be  adopted  vis-a-vis  this  threat.  There  was  thus  no  fundamental  disagree- 
ment. Like  members  of  any  ideologically  based  corporation,  the  representatives 
of  Hanbali-Wahhabism  presented  various  perspectives  in  pursuit  of  the  same 
objective:  to  perpetuate  the  tradition  while  adapting  it  to  political  and  historical 
imperatives. 

Even  if  the  Permanent  Commission’s  study  of  codification  drew  upon  several 
scriptural  citations,  neither  of  the  two  parties  returned  to  them  in  defending 
their  positions.  Indeed,  the  citations  in  question  were  very  vague  and  could  be 
interpreted  in  several  ways.  Both  groups  of  ulama  thus  preferred  to  base  their 
position  on  logical  argument,  historical  events,  and  the  interpretation  of  clas- 
sical Muslim  jurists.  Opponents  and  supporters  of  codification  alike  thus  had 
recourse  to  ijtihad— that  is,  “the  free  exercise  of  personal  opinion  [in  order  to] 
draw  valid  conclusions  from  the  Qur’an,  the  Sunna  of  the  Prophet,  and  consen- 
sus, by  analogy  or  by  systematic  reasoning.”60  All  positions  resulting  from  ijtihad 
respond  to  a particular  situation  and  precise  sociohistoric  context.  In  contrast 
to  positions  based  on  scriptural  citation,  this  allows  them  to  be  transformed  in 
order  to  respond  to  the  requirements  of  a fluid  social  space.  In  other  words, 
there  was  nothing  dogmatic  or  final  about  the  ulama’s  stance.  It  reflected  the 
concerns  of  a corporation  that  was  undergoing  institutionalization  and  feared  a 
loss  of  influence  and  being  cut  off  from  the  path  to  salvation. 

Even  if,  for  the  political,  economic,  and  social  reasons  briefly  sketched  above, 
the  debate  over  codification  no  longer  occupied  the  foreground  for  a period  of 
thirty  years,  voices  were  raised  from  time  to  time  to  defend  one  position  or 
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another.61  But  a marked  tendency  gradually  emerged  from  this  debate.  More 
and  more  ulama  (particularly  those  drawn  from  the  younger  generations  who 
had  studied  in  the  Islamic  universities  of  foreign  countries)  joined  the  ranks 
of  supporters  of  codification  in  the  1980s  and,  above  all,  the  1990s.  This  was 
due  to  several  factors.  Religious  discourse  now  dominated  the  social  space  and 
constituted  the  main  point  of  reference  for  all  actors,  particularly  the  monar- 
chy. It  could  no  longer  easily  be  challenged.  In  this  context,  codification  could 
render  the  judicial  system  more  transparent,  efficient,  and  modern,  allowing  it 
to  further  influence  and  homogenize  the  population.  Codification  could  also 
serve  the  interests  of  foreign  policy.  What’s  more,  the  kingdom’s  political  and 
economic  partners  could  no  longer  reproach  its  leaders  with  having  an  archaic 
and  nontransparent  judicial  system:  it  would  facilitate  Saudi  Arabia’s  integra- 
tion into  the  new  world  system,  particularly  in  what  concerned  the  World  Trade 
Organization.  At  the  same  time,  the  kingdom  would  become  a model  for  other 
Muslim  states,  proving  to  the  entire  world  the  eternal  validity  of  sharia.62  In 
short,  the  codification  of  norms  deduced  from  sharia  was  a matter  of  general 
interest  ( al-maslaha  al-amma)  in  the  eyes  of  the  ulama.  After  rationally  consid- 
ering the  matter,  the  ulama  had  realized  that  its  benefits  outweighed  its  costs. 

Despite  the  reluctance  of  several  of  its  leading  members,  the  pro-codification 
stance  thus  slowly  but  surely  gained  ground  within  the  corporation.  The  terror- 
ist attacks  against  the  United  States  on  11  September  2001,  Al-Qaeda’s  attacks  on 
Saudi  territory  in  2003  and  2004,  and  the  arrival  to  power  of  Abd  Allah  in  2005 
helped  accelerate  this  process.  On  the  one  hand,  the  ulama  wanted  to  once  and 
for  all  distinguish  themselves  from  Jihadist  movements,  part  of  an  ideological 
readjustment  to  which  we  will  return  in  chapter  9.  On  the  other,  they  wanted 
to  guarantee  a place  for  themselves  in  the  process  of  modernization  and  the 
reform  of  Saudi  state  structures  begun  by  the  monarchy.  When  the  Saudi  ju- 
dicial system  was  placed  on  new  foundations  in  2007, 6?  Minister  of  Justice  Abd 
Allah  A1  al-Shaykh  (b.  1948)  — Grand  Mufti  Muhammad  ibn  Ibrahim’s  son  and 
a member  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  — officially  launched  the  process 
of  codifying  the  legal  norm  deduced  from  sharia  with  the  blessing  of  the  palace 
and  the  support  of  a large  number  of  his  colleagues. 

The  first  step  consisted  of  publishing  Mudawwanat  al-Ahkam  Qada’iyya  (An- 
thology of  Judicial  Sentences),  a collection  of  type-judgments  and  the  decisions 
of  the  High  Council  of  the  Magistracy  concerning  personal  status,  criminal 
questions,  commercial  transactions,  and  so  on.64  The  stated  objective  of  this 
publication  was  uniquely  pedagogical:  to  help  familiarize  judges  and  the  actors 
of  the  judicial  system  with  the  judgments  handed  down  by  the  kingdom’s  vari- 
ous courts  so  that  they  could  better  apply  the  procedure.  Unofficially,  however, 
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this  initiative  sought  to  encourage  the  magistrates  to  refer  to  this  collection  in 
handing  down  their  sentences,  something  that  would  over  time  allow  the  stan- 
dardization of  judgments  on  similar  cases.65  Three  editions  of  the  Mudawwana 
appeared  between  2007  and  2008.66 

As  soon  as  he  took  office  in  February  2009,  Muhammad  al-Isa  (b.  1965),  min- 
ister of  justice  and  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama,  declared  that 
codification  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  reform  and  modernization  of  the  Saudi 
judicial  system.  Work  thus  had  to  begin  without  delay.  He  therefore  announced 
that  several  specialized  commissions  would  be  established  to  develop  codes 
concerning  the  various  domains  of  social  life  ( al-mu  amalat ).67 

In  order  to  confer  real  legitimacy  upon  this  undertaking,  however,  it  was 
necessary  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama,  whose 
members  held  ideological  authority.  The  question  of  codification  was  submit- 
ted to  the  Council  of  the  Committee  during  its  seventy-first  session,  which  took 
place  in  al-Ta’if  on  25  July  2009.68  The  debate  was  lively.  For  the  first  time,  how- 
ever, supporters  of  codification  seemed  to  have  the  upper  hand.  Yet,  as  several 
reluctant  members  required  an  additional  extension  in  order  to  further  study 
this  delicate  question,  the  vote  was  postponed  to  the  next  session.69  Supported 
by  the  monarchy,  the  supporters  of  codification  decided  to  take  no  chances. 
An  expert  commission,  led  by  members  of  the  committee,  was  appointed  to 
draft  a new  report  that  tipped  the  scales  in  favor  of  codification.70  The  seventy- 
second  session  of  the  Council  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama,  held  in  Ri- 
yadh on  30  January  2oro,  marked  a decisive  step  in  the  process  of  routinizing 
the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition.71  Apart  from  definitively  condemning  terror- 
ism, a subject  we  will  more  extensively  consider  in  chapter  9,  the  Saudi  ulama 
issued  a fatwa  authorizing  the  codification  of  legal  norms  deduced  from  sharia 
according  to  specific  procedures.72  After  receiving  royal  approval  for  this  legal 
opinion,  a long  process  of  elaboration  was  launched.  While  it  will  no  doubt  be 
studded  with  pitfalls,  it  would  constitute  a first  in  Arab-Muslim  history  should 
it  succeed. 

The  preceding  discussion  makes  it  clear  that  the  Committee  of  Grand 
Ulama,  a federative  state  body,  had  come  to  play  a critical  role  for  the  Saudi 
monarchy  in  the  political  and  religious  domains.  In  addition  to  exercising  con- 
trol over  this  body’s  agenda,  the  royal  house  endeavored  to  control  access  to  it. 
For  its  part,  the  religious  elite  sought,  via  its  formal  and  informal  networks,  to 
impose  more  or  less  rigorous  conditions  on  candidates  for  high  clerical  office 
in  order  to  maintain  its  cohesion  and  homogeneity  and  perpetuate  its  discur- 
sive hegemony.  Yet  no  document  mentions  the  conditions  that  an  ‘alim  must 
meet  to  join  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama.  The  only  way  to  raise  the  veil 
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on  these  tacit  conditions  of  access  is  to  examine  the  careers  and  processes  of 
socialization  of  the  fifty-two  ulama  who  presently  sit  on  the  committee  or  did 
so  in  the  past.  Studying  their  social,  “ethnic,”  and  regional  origins;  education; 
cursus  honorum ; and  mobility  will  allow  us  to  clarify  the  conditions  of  access 
to  this  elite  and  shed  new  light  on  the  main  characteristics  of  this  stratified  and 
differentiated  group.  And,  in  the  interests  of  comparison  and  historical  per- 
spective, we  will  set  this  elite  in  the  context  of  its  sociopolitical  milieu,  that 
of  the  kingdom’s  other  elites— whether  ministers,  high-ranking  civil  servants, 
or  members  of  the  Advisory  Council  (Majlis  al-Shura).  This  will  allow  us  to 
enumerate  the  main  conditions,  more  or  less  implicit,  of  access  to  this  elite  and 
consider  its  evolution.  It  will  also  allow  us  to  analyze  the  extent  to  which  the 
Hanbali-Wahhabi  establishment  shows  signs  of  self-policing,  self-regulation, 
reproduction,  and  adaptation  under  the  benevolent  eye  of  the  political  authori- 
ties in  order  to  better  dominate  the  Saudi  religious  space  and  shine  forth  as  an 
example  for  the  Muslim  world. 
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RAISING  THE  VEIL  ON  THE 

Conditions  of  access  to  the 
religious  Establishment 

FROM  SELF-MADE  MEN  TO  HEIRS: 

THE  SOCIAL  ORIGINS  OF  THE  ULAMA 

The  predication  of  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  made  many  disciples.  In 
the  founder’s  lifetime,  several  of  his  followers  showed  great  devotion  and  zeal 
to  propagate  al-dawa } Upon  the  master’s  death,  his  charisma  was  “routinized” 
in  Max  Weber’s  sense  of  the  term:  while  the  members  of  his  family  inherited  a 
large  part  of  this  charisma,  his  disciples  also  benefited  from  routinization.  The 
result  was  the  creation  of  a number  of  “houses”  of  ulama  ( huyut  ‘ ilm , sing,  bayt 
'ibn)  that  monopolized  the  religious  space  of  the  successive  Saudi  emirates  up 
until  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century  (though  several  isolated  cases  of  indi- 
vidual success  did  exist).  The  most  important  of  these  houses  of  ulama  included 
those  of  A1  al-Shaykh,  direct  descendants  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab;  A1  Slim;  A1  al- 
Qadi;  and  A1  ‘Atiq.  Beginning  in  the  r95os,  however,  the  Saudi  Arabian  clerical 
corps  underwent  a degree  of  “democratization.”  This  can  be  seen  in  the  mem- 
bership rolls  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  since  its  creation  in  1971.  My 
interviews  with  and  study  of  the  biographies  of  members  of  the  committee  have 
allowed  me  to  identify  three  broad  categories  of  ulama:  the  self-made  men,  the 
children  of  midlevel  religious  personnel,  and  the  heirs  of  the  houses  of  ulama. 

In  the  first  category,  I include  foreign  and  Saudi-origin  ulama  from  socially 
and  economically  “modest”  backgrounds.  Study  and  promotion  to  high  reli- 
gious offices  offer  incalculable  opportunities  to  clerics  from  this  category  and 
guarantee  them  upward  social  mobility.  Few,  however,  experience  this  type  of 
ascent.  In  a society  of  houses  based  on  personal  relations  and  networks  of  solidar- 
ity, social  mobility  is  in  theory  possible  only  for  individuals  possessing  a degree 
of  social  and  cultural  capital  — something  that,  by  definition,  self-made  men  do 
not  possess.  This  is  reflected  in  the  committee  itself:  though  highly  respected 
for  their  personal  qualities  and  knowledge,  its  self-made  men  are  “looked  down 
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upon”  by  their  colleagues  because  of  their  social  origins.  In  fact,  the  appoint- 
ment of  self-made  men  to  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  has  taken  place  only 
on  four  occasions  since  its  creation:  in  1971,  1977,  1987,  and  2005. 

The  second  category,  offspring  of  midlevel  religious  personnel,  consists  of 
ulama  whose  kinsmen  held  religious  posts  in  the  magistracy  or  public  instruc- 
tion or  were  not  especially  renowned  imams  or  preachers  at  mosques.  I have 
also  included  in  this  category  ulama  whose  relatives  were  “experts”  on  the 
Qur’an  or  an  area  of  Hanbali-Wahhabi  theology  and  held  posts  in  the  lib- 
eral, administrative,  or  manual  professions.  Ulama  drawn  from  this  category 
have  constituted  more  than  67  percent  of  the  committee’s  members  since  its 
creation. 

Family  background  plays  a decisive  role  in  their  social  promotion.  Midlevel 
religious  personnel  themselves  initiate  their  children  into  religious  knowledge 
or  sometimes  confide  it  to  trusted  tutors.  Their  family  networks  allow  them  to 
study  under  the  guidance  of  the  most  renowned  and  influential  masters  and 
to  frequent  the  best-stocked  libraries.  What’s  more,  the  apprentice  ulama  of 
the  generation  preceding  the  petroleum  boom  were  not  obliged  to  work  or 
simultaneously  pursue  other  studies  in  order  to  provide  for  their  needs.  Indeed, 
it  is  important  for  midlevel  religious  personnel  to  train  “prodigal”  sons  as  great 
ulama  in  order  to  ensure  social  mobility  for  the  entire  lineage,  for  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  brings  affluence  and  social  influ- 
ence alike. 

Yet  few  of  these  ulama  succeed  in  accumulating  symbolic  capital.2  Ulama 
who  succeed  in  transmitting  this  capital  to  their  heirs  are  even  more  rare.  When 
such  transmission  occurs,  one  witnesses  the  creation  of  a house  of  ulama.  This 
was  the  experience  of  Ibn  Humayd’s  family. 

Born  into  a lineage  of  midlevel  religious  personnel,  Abd  Allah  ibn  Humayd 
(d.  1982)  climbed  one  by  one  all  of  the  rungs  of  the  religious  establishment.3 
After  an  extensive  course  of  study  in  Islamic  law  and  theology  under  the  super- 
vision of  Riyadh’s  best-known  masters  of  religious  studies,  he  became  the  main 
disciple  of  Grand  Mufti  Muhammad  ibn  Ibrahim.  His  close  relations  with  Ibn 
Ibrahim  led  him  to  be  appointed  to  juridico-religious  offices  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  inaccessible  to  a debutant  (which  is  what  he  then  was).  At 
the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he  became  of  one  of  Riyadh’s  foremost  judges,  a post 
to  which  a man  is  normally  appointed  only  at  the  end  of  his  career.  Three 
years  later,  he  was  named  judge  of  the  important  region  of  Sudayr.  In  1944,  Ibn 
Humayd  became  the  grand  judge  of  the  Al-Qasim.  He  was  now  considered  the 
marji,  or  religious  reference,  for  the  entire  region.  Several  months  before  King 
Abd  al-Aziz  died  in  1953,  he  appointed  Ibn  Humayd  judge  of  Mecca. 
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Unhappy  with  the  policies  of  King  Saud  and  seeking  to  avoid  becoming 
compromised  in  the  conflict  between  the  king  and  his  brother  Crown  Prince 
Faysal,  Ibn  Humayd  resigned  from  his  duties  to  exclusively  focus  on  teaching. 
His  apparent  neutrality  was  nevertheless  entirely  relative:  in  reality,  the  ‘alim 
was  on  Faysal’s  side.  He  was  thus  one  of  the  signatories  of  the  fatwa  confirming 
Saud’s  deposition  in  1964.  Several  weeks  after  this  legal  opinion  was  issued,  he 
resumed  his  duties  as  president  of  the  body  responsible  for  overseeing  the  holy 
places  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  At  the  same  time,  he  became  the  chief  preacher 
(khatib)  of  the  Grand  Mosque  of  Mecca.  This  post  gave  Ibn  Humayd  a national 
profile,  and  he  gradually  became  one  of  the  kingdom’s  leading  religious  figures. 
In  1971,  he  was  appointed  to  the  newly  created  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama. 
Four  years  later,  he  reached,  so  to  speak,  the  summit  of  his  career,  becoming 
the  president  of  the  High  Council  of  the  Magistracy  and  thus  the  supreme 
magistrate  of  Saudi  Arabia.4 

Ibn  Humayd  is  not  the  only  example  of  success  in  the  kingdom  during  the 
second  half  of  the  twentieth  century— Abd  al-Aziz  ibn  Baz  (d.  1999)  and  Mu- 
hammad ibn  Uthaymin  (d.  2001)  also  reached  the  summit  of  the  religious  es- 
tablishment. But  the  novelty  of  Ibn  Humayd’s  dazzling  career  resides  in  the 
fact  that  he  succeeded  in  transmitting  his  symbolic  capital  to  his  heirs  and 
in  creating  a new  house  of  ulama.  His  son  Salih  inherited  his  father’s  main 
prerogatives.5 

Born  in  1950,  under  the  benevolent  eye  of  his  father,  Salih  pursued  a simulta- 
neously traditional  and  modern  education,  which  was  crowned  with  a doctorate 
in  Muslim  law.  He  then  began  a university  career,  which  rapidly  led  him  to  the 
summit  of  the  religious  establishment.  In  the  space  of  just  a few  years,  he  be- 
came dean  of  the  Department  of  Sharia  at  Mecca’s  Umm  Al-Qura  University. 
His  new  duties  and  “knowledge”  of  the  English  language  allowed  him  to  par- 
ticipate in  international  meetings  and  present  a modern  image  of  the  clerical 
corps.  At  the  same  time,  he  replaced  his  father  at  the  head  of  the  body  respon- 
sible for  overseeing  the  holy  places.  He  simultaneously  took  the  very  prestigious 
and  prominent  position  of  imam  and  preacher  of  the  Grand  Mosque  of  Mecca. 
In  1993,  Salih  was  named  a member  of  the  Advisory  Council  (Majlis  al-Shura). 
In  December  2001,  he  became  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama. 
Several  months  later,  he  took  over  leadership  of  the  Advisory  Council.  In  2009, 
he  inherited  his  father’s  post  as  president  of  the  High  Council  of  the  Magistracy. 
Salih  Ibn  Humayd  is  already  preparing  his  children  to  take  over  from  him:  a 
house  of  ulama  is  born.6 

The  provinces  of  Hijaz  and  Al-Ahsa’,  known  for  their  religious  heterogene- 
ity, have  supplied  many  midlevel  religious  personnel.  Most  members  of  the 
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Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  from  these  regions  come  from  lineages  of  midlevel 
religious  personnel,  while  a few  are  self-made  men  or  belong  to  houses  of  ulama. 
More  important  is  the  fact  that  the  families  of  these  ulama  belong  to  the  four 
legal  schools  of  Sunni  Islam.  For  example,  the  Meccans  Mihdar  Aqil  (d.  1984), 
Abd  Allah  Khayyat  (d.  1995),  and  Abd  al-Wahhab  Abu  Sulayman  (b.  1937),  all 
from  families  of  midlevel  religious  personnel,  are  Shaffi,  Hanafi,  and  Maliki, 
respectively.  Ali  al-Duwayhi  (b.  1956),  originally  from  the  eastern  province  and 
a self-made  man,  is  Hanbali.  Qays  al-Mubaraki  (b.  i960)  is  the  offspring  of  the 
oldest  line  of  Maliki  ulama  in  Al-Ahsa’. 


THE  AL  AL-SHAYKH:  THE  LEVITES  OF  HANBALI-WAHHABISM 

The  portrait  of  ulama  would  be  incomplete  if  one  omits  the  country’s  larg- 
est religious  lineage,  which  reigned  supreme  over  the  clerical  corps  from  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century:  the  A1  al-Shaykh,  direct  descendants  of 
Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  and  the  kingdom’s  second  most  eminent  lin- 
eage after  that  of  the  ruling  house  (see  Figure  5).  Indeed,  since  the  advent  of  the 
Saudi  Emirate,  its  members  have  held  the  highest  religious  offices.  Its  symbolic 
capital  has  been  transmitted  uninterrupted  from  generation  to  generation  ever 
since  Hanbali-Wahhabism  first  emerged  (Figure  6). 

Upon  the  death  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab,  his  descendants  received  a good  por- 
tion of  his  spiritual  and  temporal  inheritance.  Thanks  to  the  ideological  sup- 
port they  brought  to  the  Flouse  of  Saud,  the  A1  al-Shaykh  were  able  to  freely 
oversee  the  religious  space.  In  addition  to  their  position  at  the  head  of  the 
religious  establishment  ( marji  and,  later,  grand  mufti),  they  took  control,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  the  main  juridi co-religious  offices  (imam  in  the  largest  mosques  of 
the  emirate,  then  kingdom;  the  main  offices  of  the  magistracy;  leadership  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Promotion  of  Virtue  and  the  Prevention  of  Vice,  etc.).  They 
also  controlled  all  networks  of  socialization  by  managing  the  domains  of  educa- 
tion and  high  culture  with  an  iron  fist.  Indeed,  up  until  the  1960s,  90  percent  of 
the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  corpus  consisted  of  works  written  by  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab 
and  his  descendants.  The  delegation  of  ulama  who  swore  allegiance  ( al-bay‘a ) 
to  King  Saud  in  1953  was  made  up  of  seven  individuals,  six  of  whom  were  A1 
al-Shaykh.8  Of  the  twelve  signatories  to  the  fatwa  giving  full  authority  to  Prince 
Faysal  in  1962,  five  belonged  to  this  lineage.9  Between  1950  and  i960,  the  grand 
mufti  and  head  of  the  judicial  system  was  of  course  Muhammad  ibn  Ibrahim  A1 
al-Shaykh,  the  vice  mufti  and  administrator  of  Dar  al-Ifta’  was  his  son  Ibrahim,10 
the  vice  president  of  the  judicial  system  was  his  other  son  Abd  al-Aziz,11  and  the 
director  of  the  religious  education  system  (of  the  religious  studies  institutes  and 
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Figure  6.  The  main  chains  of  transmission  of  I lanbali  jurisprudence  (ninth  to  the 
twenty-first  centuries). 
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faculties)  and  editor-in-chief  of  the  corporation’s  leading  journal  was  his  brother 
Abd  al-Latif.12  Abd  Allah  ibn  Hasan  controlled  the  religious  space  of  the  Hijaz 
(justice,  education,  the  Committee  for  the  Promotion  ofVirtue  and  the  Preven- 
tion of  Vice,  etc.)  until  his  death  in  1959— he  was  replaced  as  head  of  the  latter 
committee  by  the  brother  of  Grand  Mufti  Abd  al-Malik— and  Salih  ibn  Abd 
al-Aziz  was  Riyadh’s  leading  judge.13  Finally,  80  percent  of  the  future  members 
of  the  establishment  who  carried  out  their  initiatory  voyage  between  the  1940s 
and  the  1960s  were  disciples  of  Ibn  Ibrahim  and  more  or  less  closely  frequented 
the  circles  of  other  offspring  of  the  lineage. 

The  predominant  position  occupied  by  the  A1  al-Shaykh  lineage  in  Saudi  re- 
ligious space  must  not  be  seen  as  an  exceptional  phenomenon.  It  is  a matter  of 
social  reproduction  commonplace  in  Muslim  societies  (with  lineages  control- 
ling Sufi  brotherhoods  and  ulama  lineages  in  urban  contexts)  and  elsewhere 
(the  families  of  Jewish  and,  more  generally,  Semite  priests,  African  and  Asian 
sorcerers  and  shamans,  Protestant  pastors  and  Catholic  prelates,  etc.).14  Like 
some  of  the  holy  lineages  that  have  emerged  in  all  cultural  zones  since  antiquity, 
the  descendants  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  were  in  all  probability  seen  as  symbols 
of  historical  continuity  and  guarantors  of  the  preservation  and  transmission  of 
the  True  Religion,  that  is,  as  a reference  point  of  collective  identity.  Moreover, 
the  heritage  of  the  A1  al-Shaykh  constituted  genuine  material  and  immaterial 
capital  to  be  jealously  preserved  and  put  to  service.  From  an  economic  point 
of  view,  the  monopoly  in  Arabia  over  writing,  reading,  and  religious  studies 
(which,  it  is  to  be  recalled,  governed  all  aspects  of  life)  before  the  petroleum 
boom  was  a significant  source  of  revenue,  all  the  more  so  given  that  the  heirs  of 
the  Najdi  preacher  had  no  other  resources— neither  a territorial  base  nor  trade, 
agriculture,  or  artisanal  activity.  As  we  have  seen,  this  monopoly,  a true  source 
of  ideological  authority  alongside  genealogy,  allowed  them  to  wield  great  socio- 
political influence.  Finally,  the  cultural  privileges  afforded  by  the  family  milieu 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Thanks  to  their  acquaintance  with  the  libraries  and 
teaching  circles  of  their  relatives,  the  A1  al-Shaykh  were  very  familiar  with  the 
Hanbali-Wahhabi  corpus  and  the  clerical  habitus,  something  that  immediately 
granted  them  the  “body  of  knowledge,  skills,  and,  above  all,  modes  of  expres- 
sion which  constitute  the  heritage  of  cultivated  classes.”15 

The  absolute  control  exercised  by  the  A1  al-Shaykh  over  the  Saudi  religious 
space  came  to  an  end  with  the  death  of  Muhammad  ibn  Ibrahim  in  1969. 
Several  factors  explain  this  change.  The  expansion  of  Hanbali-Wahhabism 
across  most  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  and  its  institutionalization  thanks  to  the 
flow  of  petroleum  revenue  required  that  the  number  of  religious  clerics  be  in- 
creased to  oversee  the  market  on  the  goods  of  salvation.  The  result  of  this  was 
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a democratization  of  clerical  education,  bringing  a de  facto  end  to  the  A1  al- 
Shaykh  monopoly.  The  vocational  crisis  within  the  lineage  and  the  desire  to 
discover  new  horizons  are  two  other  important  elements  that  need  to  be  con- 
sidered. Indeed,  the  petroleum  boom  ( al-tafra ) offered  opportunities  for  work 
and  social  promotion  in  all  domains.  Once  it  had  begun,  several  offspring  of  the 
religious  lineage  set  out  on  careers  as  politicians,  military  officers,  businessmen, 
engineers,  and  doctors.16  Finally,  as  we  have  seen,  it  seems  that  the  strength 
and  unity  of  the  corporation  as  incarnated  by  the  A1  al-Shaykh  lineage  was  a 
matter  “of  concern”  to  the  monarchy.  In  the  framework  of  King  Faysal’s  policy 
of  fragmenting  religious  authority,  everything  possible  was  done  to  “decapitate” 
the  establishment  by  marginalizing  its  “natural”  leaders  in  favor  of  newcomers. 
While  Abd  al-Aziz  ibn  Baz,  a khadiri  (a  nontribal  sedentary,  implying  lower 
status  in  the  local  social  hierarchy)  from  a kindred  of  midlevel  religious  person- 
nel, was  appointed  to  head  the  corporation,  only  two  members  of  the  lineage  — 
Ibrahim  ibn  Muhammad  ibn  Ibrahim  A1  al-Shaykh  (d.  2007),  initially  intended 
to  succeed  his  father  in  the  post  of  grand  mufti,  and  his  brother,  Abd  al-Aziz 
(d.  2005)— held  high-ranking  clerical  posts  between  and  ^87. 17  The  for- 
mer was  interim  president  of  Dar  al-Ifta’;  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Grand 
Ulama;  director  of  the  General  Presidency  for  the  Management  of  [Religious] 
Scholarship,  Predication,  and  Guidance;  minister  of  justice;  and  interim  presi- 
dent of  the  Fligh  Council  of  the  Magistracy.18  The  latter  was  director  of  the 
University  of  Riyadh  from  ^74  to  ^76,  president  of  the  Committee  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Virtue  and  the  Prevention  of  Vice,  member  of  the  Advisory  Council, 
and  advisor  to  the  royal  cabinet.19 

During  the  Islamist  protests  that  followed  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  in 
rqqo,  the  political  authorities  needed  unwavering  ideological  support  of  a type 
that  Abd  al-Aziz  ibn  Baz  seemed  unable  to  supply  as  a result  of  his  social  profile 
and  position  in  Saudi  religious  space  (see  chapter  9).  In  Saudi  Arabia,  as  in 
many  other  countries,  social  interactions  are  based  on  personal  relations  and 
ties  of  kinship.  Yet  given  his  khadiri  origin,  Ibn  Baz  had  no  ties  of  kinship  or 
clientelisin  with  the  ruling  house  and  was  associated  with  the  interests  of  no 
lineage.  Similarly,  his  entire  image  had  been  built  on  his  consensual  character. 
Indeed,  he  saw  himself  as  al-walid,  a term  that  can  be  translated  as  patriarch  — 
that  is,  the  spiritual  father  of  most  actors  of  the  Saudi  religious  space.  While 
such  a stance  could  be  an  asset  during  periods  of  stability,  it  became  a handicap 
during  periods  of  crisis,  when  the  political  partner  required  full  commitment 
on  its  behalf.  It  can  even  be  said  that  Ibn  Baz’s  ultimate  condemnation  of  Isla- 
mist demands  was  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  their  intrigues  threatened  one  of 
the  pillars  of  Hanbali-Wahhabi  doctrine:  the  political  order  (a  member  of  the 
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A1  al-Shaykh,  by  contrast,  would  have  taken  the  alliance  with  the  ruling  family 
into  consideration).  Aware  of  how  dangerous  a socially  unmoored  holder  of 
religious  authority  could  be  for  the  future  of  the  regime,  the  monarchy  decided 
to  return  to  its  traditional  alliance  with  the  A1  al-Shaykh,  who  were  indissolubly 
linked  with  it  by  historical,  matrimonial,  and  economic  ties.  Unable  to  sideline 
Ibn  Baz,  however,  because  he  was  widely  respected  by  the  population,  King 
Fahd  (1982-2005)  created  the  post  of  vice  grand  mufti  and  appointed  Abd  al- 
Aziz  ibn  Abd  Allah  A1  al-Shaykh  to  this  position  in  1993  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  old  religious  leader’s  succession. 

The  death  of  Ibn  Baz  in  1999  marked  the  return  to  normalcy  in  relations  be- 
tween the  royal  house  and  the  descendants  of  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab: 
Abd  al-Aziz  ibn  Abd  Allah  A1  al-Shaykh  was  named  grand  mufti  of  the  kingdom 
and  president  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama.  Since  then,  members  of  the 
A1  al-Shaykh  lineage  have  gradually  reinvested  the  better  part  of  the  posts  they 
had  formerly  occupied.  Apart  from  the  grand  mufti,  two  members  of  the  fam- 
ily sit  on  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama,  another  A1  al-Shaykh  is  minister  of 
Islamic  affairs,  and  yet  another  was  minister  of  justice  and  has  since  February 
2009  served  as  president  of  the  Advisory  Council  (see  Figure  5). 


THE  PREDOMINANCE  OF  THE  NAJDI  CRESCENT 

While  the  familial  factor  is  certainly  important,  it  must  be  noted  that  “tribal” 
membership  remains  a criterion  of  communalization — that  is,  of  the  creation 
of  a subjective  feeling  of  belonging  to  a given  group,  a matter  of  fundamental 
importance  in  Saudi  Arabia.20  After  religion,  membership  of  this  type,  which  is 
generally  invented,21  is  the  main  criterion  of  identity  among  the  better  part  of 
the  population.  While  the  process  of  sedentarization  put  an  end  to  the  tribe  as 
a social  reality  over  the  course  of  the  twentieth  century,  it  has  nevertheless  con- 
tinued to  serve  as  an  undisputed  symbol  of  reference.  In  a society  that  is  for  the 
most  part  based  on  personal  relations  reflected  in  real  or  fictive  ties  of  kinship, 
the  mobilization  of  a “genealogical  network”  also  plays  a fundamental  role  in 
social  status  and  the  group  promotion  of  the  individual. 

It  is  thus  not  surprising  to  discover  that  ulama  with  tribal  origins  broadly 
dominate  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama.  They  make  up  forty-one  of  the 
fifty-two  members  who  have  sat  on  the  committee  since  its  creation  in  1971, 
or  79  percent  of  the  total.  They  thus  represent  the  lion’s  share.  The  eleven  re- 
maining seats  have  been  occupied  by  ulama  from  various  backgrounds:  Hijaz 
town-dwellers  of  various  origins  (co-opted  to  represent  their  regions,  an  effort  is 
made  to  choose  the  most  “Hanbali-Wahhabized”  or,  failing  that,  quietist  among 
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Figure  7.  The  “ethnic”  origins  of  members  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama 
(1971-2010). 

them),  naturalized  foreigners  (they  are  Hanbali-Wahhabi,  have  “exceptional” 
talents,  and  have  defended  Hanbali-Wahhabism  and  the  Saudi  state),  and  in- 
habitants of  Najd  without  tribal  affiliation  or  khadiri  (in  principle,  the  latter 
owe  their  social  promotion  only  to  their  personal  abilities). 

It  can  be  observed  from  Figure  7 that  belonging  to  the  sedentarized  tribal 
milieu  plays  a decisive  role  in  the  social  promotion  of  ulama,  with  ‘asahiyya 
constituting  a major  added  value  for  the  accumulation  of  social  capital.  Al- 
though the  tribes  clearly  dominate  the  committee  in  absolute  terms,  they  are 
not  representative  of  the  Saudi  ethnographic  landscape.  Indeed,  some  “tribes”, 
such  as  the  Banu  Tamim,  the  Banu  Zayd,  and  the  Banu  Khalid,  are  “overrep- 
resented,” whereas  others,  like  the  Utayba,  have  only  a single  “representative” 
despite  their  numeric  importance  in  the  population.  Finally,  other  tribes,  such 
as  the  Shammar,  the  Flarb,  the  Mutayr,  the  Ajman,  the  Ghamid,  and  so  on, 
have  no  representatives  on  the  committee.  While  the  marginalization  of  the 
Shammar,  the  Utayba,  the  Mutayr,  and  the  Ajman  can  be  explained  by  their 
participation  in  past  rebellions,22  the  marginalization  of  other  tribes  can  only 
be  due  to  religious  and,  above  all,  regional  factors.  In  some  cases,  the  personal 
charisma  of  an  ‘alim  allows  his  khadiri  origins  to  be  overlooked.  This  is  the  case 
of  Ibn  Baz,  who  was  able  to  rise  to  the  very  summit  of  the  corporation  solely  on 
the  basis  of  his  theological  knowledge,  moral  integrity,  popularity,  and  services 
to  the  monarchy.  His  charisma  and  symbolic  power  have  made  him  the  most 
famous  contemporary  Hanbali-Wahhabi  dignitary. 

The  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia  is  a Najdi  kingdom.  Most  members  of  the 
Saudi  elite  are  from  the  region  of  Najd,  a fief  of  the  dynasty  and  of  the  Hanbali- 
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Wahhabi  doctrine.  More  recent  studies  (dating  from  the  past  decade)  dem- 
onstrate this  by  use  of  statistical  data;  however,  they  examine  only  ministerial 
elites,  the  high  civil  service,  and  members  of  the  Advisory  Council.  They  thus 
offer  no  information  regarding  the  ulama.  In  what  follows,  we  attempt  to  make 
up  for  this  lacuna.  Of  the  fifty-two  individuals  who  have  been  members  of  the 
committee  since  its  creation  in  1971,  almost  three-quarters  have  come  from 
Najd  (see  Figure  8). 

Two  things  might  be  said  about  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  Committee 
of  Grand  Ulama’s  members  have  come  from  Najd.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
why  only  4 percent  of  the  grand  ulama  have  been  from  Al-Ahsa’  given  that  a 
significant  part  of  the  eastern  province’s  population  is  Shiite  or  non-Hanbali- 
Wahhabi  Sunni.  It  is  similarly  easy  to  understand  why  only  9 percent  of  them 
have  been  from  the  Hijaz,  where  the  population,  though  Sunni,  is  not  generally 
Hanbali-Wahhabi.  The  figure  of  6 percent  for  ulama  from  the  country’s  South, 
by  contrast,  may  seem  absurd  given  that  it  is  a majority  Flanbali-Wahhabi  re- 
gion. The  hypothesis  of  regional  preference  thus  can  be  reasonably  maintained: 
if  73  percent  of  grand  ulama  are  from  Najd,  it  is  because  it  is  the  fief  of  Flanbali- 
Wahhabism  and  the  Flouse  of  Saud.  For  these  reasons,  their  fidelity  to  both  is 
beyond  question. 

If  one  compares  the  figures  put  forward  for  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama 
with  those  for  the  Council  of  Ministers,  within  which  Najdi  constitute  72  percent 
of  members;  the  Advisory  Council,  where  Najdi  hold  a majority  of  51  percent; 
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Figure  8.  The  regional  origins  of  members  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama 
(1971-2010). 
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the  plenipotentiary  ministers,  78  percent  of  whom  are  from  Najd;  and  high- 
ranking  civil  servants,  67  percent  of  whom  are  Najdi;  it  is  clear  that  most  of 
the  ruling  class,  whether  religious  or  political,  is  drawn  from  Central  Arabia.23 
Though  mainly  Hanbali-Wahhabi,  those  from  the  South  represent  only  1 per- 
cent of  ministers,  7 percent  of  members  of  the  Advisory  Council,  less  than  5 per- 
cent of  plenipotentiary  ministers,  and  less  than  9 percent  of  high-ranking  civil 
servants:24  the  argument  presented  above  can  be  applied  here  as  well. 

Let’s  take  a closer  look  at  the  figures:  while  only  9 percent  of  ulama  are 
from  the  Hijaz,  20  percent  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  29  percent  of  the  Advi- 
sory Council,  and  22  percent  of  high-ranking  civil  servants  are  from  this  region. 
Moreover,  looking  yet  closer  at  the  figures,  it  seems  that  at  the  moment  of  the 
committee’s  creation,  29  percent  of  the  ulama  were  from  the  Hijaz  as  opposed 
to  9 percent  today,  as  we  have  seen.  As  it  becomes  established  and  no  longer 
needs  senior  personnel,  the  committee,  like  all  other  state  bodies,  thus  tends  to 
close  itself  to  anything  that  is  not  Najdi.  To  this  it  must  be  added  that  once  they 
have  won  a place  on  the  committee,  non-Hanbali-Wahhabi  ulama  conceal 
their  beliefs— or  at  least  avoid  speaking  of  them— and  very  much  fill  the  role 
of  “extras.” 

The  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  thus  seeks  to  give  an  illusion  of  openness: 
the  main  regions  are  generally  all  “represented,”  even  if  only  in  small  propor- 
tions. But  in  reality  the  Najdi  element  still  dominates  the  committee  by  a large 
margin.  What’s  more,  even  if  there  were  to  be  more  openness,  with  the  commit- 
tee accepting  Sufis  and  Shiites  of  all  persuasions  in  the  framework  of  routiniza- 
tion,  it  would  need  to  retain  only  a 51  percent  majority  of  Hanbali-Wahhabis- 
Najdis— to  ensure  that  votes  pass  with  an  absolute  majority  in  the  committee 
and  that  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  vision  continues  to  dominate. 

Finally,  in  what  concerns  ulama  of  foreign  origin:  they  were  allowed  to  join 
the  committee  (three  of  them)  only  at  the  moment  of  its  creation.  They  were 
co-opted  because  of  the  religious  establishment’s  lack  of  senior  personnel.  De- 
voted to  the  Saudi  state  and  the  corporation  but  born  non-Hanbali-Wahhabi,25 
these  foreigners  “converted”  out  of  personal  conviction.  Without  a social  or 
tribal  base  in  Saudi  Arabia,  they  owed  their  rise  to  the  state.  While  the  Islamic 
solidarity  initiated  by  King  Faysal  favored  the  integration  of  such  foreign  ele- 
ments, the  committee  has  since  closed  its  doors  to  additional  co-optation. 

To  conclude  this  point,  if  one  were  to  trace  a line  between  the  towns  in  which 
the  Najdi  members  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  originated,  it  would  form 
a crescent.  1 call  this  the  “Najdi  crescent”  (Map  2).  It  constitutes  the  epicenter 
of  Saudi  Arabia  as  well  as  that  of  Hanbali-Wahhabism.  Yet,  while  the  ulama  of 
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Map  2.  The  Najdi  crescent. 


Najd  hold  a clear  majority  within  the  committee,  one  must  not  suppose  that 
all  of  the  towns  and  districts  of  this  region  are  equally  “represented”  on  it.  Najd 
contains  three  main  districts:  the  region  of  Riyadh  (Al-‘Arid,  Al-Washm,  Al- 
Dilam,  Sudayr,  etc.)  has  supplied  twenty-seven  ulama,  Al-Qasim  ten,  and  Ha’il 
none.  The  first  two  districts  present  a near  balance  in  the  distribution  of  ulama: 
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Figure  9.  Distribution  of  grand  ulama  among  the  towns  of  Najd  (1971-2010). 

in  the  region  of  Riyadh  (outside  of  the  city  itself,  which  alone  supplies  seven 
ulama),  the  towns  have  each  supplied  between  one  and  four  ulama.  Similarly, 
in  the  region  of  Al-Qasim,  the  number  of  ulama  varies  between  one  and  three 
(Figure  9). 

Ha’il,  for  its  part,  has  been  intentionally  marginalized  for  an  obvious  histori- 
cal reason:  the  A1  Rashid  Emirate  was  long  a direct  rival  of  the  House  of  Saud. 
Just  one  representative  of  this  region  is  found  on  the  Council  of  Ministers  and 
one  on  the  Advisory  Council.26 

It  should  finally  be  noted  that  some  regions  of  Najd  are  totally  excluded  and 
have  not  supplied  a single  ‘ alim : the  example  of  Al-Dawadmi,  to  cite  just  one, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  most  inhabitants  of  this  town  are  from  the  Utayba  tribe, 
some  members  of  which  are  of  doubtful  loyalty  to  the  House  of  Saud.  There  is 
thus  subregionalization  within  the  larger  scheme  of  regionalization.  Similarly, 
no  grand  ‘ alim  comes  from  the  regions  of  the  North,  where  the  population, 
which  became  Hanbali-Wahhabi  in  the  r96os,  possesses  no  clerical  tradition. 
Finally,  no  Shiite  has  ever  been  admitted  to  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama. 

The  Saudi  religious  elite  is  thus  subject  to  the  same  rule  that  governs  other 
categories  of  the  ruling  class:  endo-recruitment.  This  is  a commonplace  phe- 
nomenon encountered  in  all  societies,  particularly  those  with  patrimonial 
systems.  In  order  to  maintain  its  cohesion  and  strength,  the  dominant  group, 
whatever  its  vocation  or  the  disagreements  among  its  members,  must  main- 
tain endogamous  networks  founded  on,  in  the  Saudi  case,  kinship,  common 
cultural  reference  points  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term,  and  regional  belong- 
ing. That  said,  family,  tribal,  and  regional  advantages  do  not  alone  suffice:  the 
apprentice  grand  ‘ alim  must  also  have  followed  a particular  course  of  study  in 
order  to  join  the  committee. 
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FROM  THE  IJAZA  TO  THE  DOCTORATE:  THE 
INSTITUTIONALIZATION  OF  CLERICAL  EDUCATION 

Of  the  fifty-two  ulama  who  have  been  members  of  the  Committee  of  Grand 
Ularna  since  its  creation  in  1971,  25  percent  (or  thirteen  of  them)  received  a 
traditional  education  and  75  percent  (or  thirty-nine  of  them)  a “modern”  one. 
Fewer  than  a quarter  of  the  ulama  thus  followed  a traditional  degree  course. 
My  interviews,  together  with  Hanbali-Wahhabi  biographical  collections,  have 
allowed  me  to  identify  these  paths  of  initiation  and  describe  the  “ideal-typical” 
traditional  cursus  followed  by  members  of  the  establishment. 

In  keeping  with  a tradition  that  has  been  current  in  the  Muslim  world  since 
the  High  Middle  Ages,  apprentice  ulama  (talib  al-ilm,  pi.  talabat  al-ilm)  study 
the  Qur’an  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eight.  Candidates  for  the  clerical  pro- 
fession from  a modest  background  — those  who  will  later  be  self-made  men  — 
learn  the  Qur’an  at  a Qur’anic  school  ( kuttab ) under  the  direction  of  a mod- 
erately well-known  shaykh.  The  children  of  midlevel  religious  personnel  and 
the  offspring  of  houses  of  ulama,  for  their  part,  learn  the  Qur’an  directly  under 
the  supervision  of  their  father,  a member  of  their  lineage,  or  a well-known  pri- 
vate tutor.  One  can  easily  imagine  the  difficulties  that  face  apprentice  grand 
ulama  from  modest  backgrounds  and  the  discrepancies  that  exist  from  the  out- 
set among  the  various  sociocultural  classes. 

Following  this  phase  of  apprenticeship,  they  begin  studying  Arabic  grammar 
and  rhetoric,  indispensable  tools  for  a better  understanding  of  the  holy  texts, 
and  learn  by  heart  the  three  main  works  of  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab 
on  divine  unity  (, al-tawhid ),  the  foundation  of  Hanbali-Wahhabism:  Kitah  al- 
Tawhid  ( The  Book  of  the  Unity  of  God),  Kashf  al-shubuhat  (Clarification  of  the 
Doubts),  and  al-Usul  al-thalatha  (The  Three  Fundamental  Principles  [of  Divine 
Unity]). 

The  third  moment  in  the  classical  program  of  study  is  the  quest  for  knowl- 
edge (talab  al-ilm)  under  the  guidance  of  renowned  ulama.  Indeed,  future 
grand  ulama  must  bring  together  a large  number  of  ijazat  (sing,  ijaza),  or  au- 
thorizations, in  all  available  branches  of  Islamic  knowledge,  particularly  the  law 
and  prophetic  tradition.  In  order  to  do  this,  they  more  or  less  regularly  attend 
the  circles  of  knowledge  (halaqat  ‘ilmiyya)  that  are  held  daily  in  mosques  or 
the  homes  of  ulama.  These  consist  of  mechanical  reading  sessions,  followed  by 
commentary  on  the  works  of  hadith,  Qur’anic  exegesis,  law,  and  theology,  with 
particular  attention  given  to  the  study  of  classic  Hanbali  works.  The  ijaza,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  seen  as  the  equivalent  of  the  licentia  docendi  — permission  to 
teach— of  medieval  European  universities.  The  ijaza  is  not  the  permission  to 
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teach  that  crowns  an  institutional  course  of  study27  but  merely  an  authorization 
to  transmit  a prophetic  tradition,  a book,  or  sometimes  an  entire  corpus  thanks 
to  the  disciple’s  nearly  filial  relationship  with  a master. 

For  a clear  idea  of  traditional  instruction,  it  may  be  useful  to  describe  a typi- 
cal day  in  the  life  of  Grand  Mufti  Muhammad  ibn  Ibrahim.  After  the  dawn 
prayer  ( al-subh ),  Ibn  Ibrahim  began  the  day  with  three  successive  courses  of 
grammar  for  beginner  ( sighar  al-talaba),  intermediary  ( mutawassitu  al-talaba), 
and  advanced  (kibar  al-talaba ) disciples.  His  teaching  was  based  on  the  reading 
and  commentary  of  classical  works— to  wit,  al-Ajrumiyya  (by  Ibn  Ajrum)  for 
the  first  category,  Sharh  qutr  al-nada  wa  ball  al-sada  (by  Ibn  Hisham)  for  the 
second,  and  al-Alfiyya  fi  al-nahw  wa  al-sarf  (by  Ibn  Malik)  and  Sharh  Ibn  Aqil 
‘ala  alfiyyat  Ibn  Malik  (by  Ibn  ‘Aqil)  for  the  third.  These  grammar  courses  were 
followed  by  a session  dedicated  to  the  study  of  the  main  works  of  Hanbali  juris- 
prudence. The  works  of  Ibn  al-Qayyim,  al-Hajjawi,  al-Buhuti,  and  al-Makrami 
were  read  by  one  of  the  attendees  and  commented  on  nearly  word  for  word  by 
Ibn  Ibrahim.  After  a break  between  noon  prayer  (, al-zuhr ) and  afternoon  prayer 
(al-asr),  Ibn  Ibrahim  devoted  a session  to  the  prophetic  tradition  ( al-hadith ) 
and  its  methodology  ( mustalah  al-hadith)  and  another  to  theology,  where  the 
main  works  of  Ibn  Taymiyya,  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab,  and  their  descendants  were 
read,  explained  in  simple  terms,  and  illustrated  by  way  of  examples.  In  the  eve- 
ning, he  taught  inheritance  law  (‘ilm  al-fara'id  or  al-mawarith)  and  Qur’anic 
exegesis  by  reading  and  commenting  on  the  work  of  Ibn  Kathir  ( Tafsir  al-qur'an 
al-azim),  a disciple  of  Ibn  Taymiyya.28 

Following  these  halaqat  (the  most  important  of  which  were  of  course  those 
of  the  descendants  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab)  and  once  he  had  properly  absorbed 
all  of  the  ‘alim’s  teaching,  the  disciple  submitted  an  istid‘a’ — that  is,  a request 
for  ijaza  corresponding  to  the  works  he  had  studied  and  the  prophetic  traditions 
he  had  learned  by  heart.  The  most  brilliant  disciples  became  assistants  to  the 
master,  a step  that  opened  the  door  for  them  to  becoming  professors  or  judges. 
Their  careers  were  thus  launched.  This  was  the  case  of  Muhammad  al-Sbayyil 
(d.  2012),  the  last  member  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  to  have  received 
a traditional  education. 

Born  in  the  oasis  of  Bkiriyya  in  the  region  of  Al-Qasim  in  1926,  al-Sbayyil 
came  from  a lineage  of  midlevel  religious  personnel.  His  father  was  a book- 
seller and  copyist  with  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  Qur’an  and  a portion  of  the 
Hanbali-Wahhabi  corpus.  His  older  brother,  Abd  al-Aziz,  had  sufficient  reli- 
gious knowledge  to  give  courses  in  the  Grand  Mosque  of  the  oasis  and  settle 
disputes  between  inhabitants.29  At  the  age  of  five,  al-Sbayyil  began  his  appren- 
ticeship of  the  Qur’an  under  the  supervision  of  his  father  and  later  his  brother. 
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Around  the  age  of  ten,  he  embarked  on  the  study  of  the  three  main  works  of  Ibn 
Abd  al-Wahhab  under  the  direction  of  his  brother  and  later  several  local  reli- 
gious figures.  He  also  studied  jurisprudence  and  the  prophetic  tradition  under 
the  direction  of  several  ulama  from  Al-Qasim.  After  learning  the  mukhtasarat, 
or  synopses  of  works  of  Islamic  jurisprudence,  al-Sbayyil  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  classic  works— in  particular,  those  of  Ibn  Taymiyya,  Ibn  al-Qayyim, 
al-Buhuti,  and  al-Makrami.  According  to  his  own  statements,  he  read  and  com- 
mented on  these  works  with  his  masters  three  or  four  times.  At  the  age  of  twenty, 
he  had  already  received  several  ijazat,  which  allowed  him  to  become  the  as- 
sistant and  main  disciple  of  Abd  Allah  ibn  Humayd,  judge  of  Al-Qasim  and  a 
leading  member  of  the  corporation. 

The  traditional  education  that  had  up  until  the  early  1950s  been  indispens- 
able gradually  lost  ground.  Indeed,  ulama  who  had  received  this  education  had 
difficulty  adapting  to  the  requirements  of  the  contemporary  Saudi  market  in 
the  goods  of  salvation  due  to  the  fundamental  structural  changes  that  had  oc- 
curred during  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  In  order  to  reinforce  the 
unity  of  the  country’s  religious  elite  and  preserve  its  ideological  authority,  train 
personnel  and  religious  agents  capable  of  responding  to  the  population’s  expec- 
tations, and  enforce  respect  of  the  three  O’s  in  the  social  space,  it  was  necessary 
to  create  a complete,  homogenous,  and  institutionalized  course  of  study  that 
was  at  once  national  in  scale  and  modern.  The  Hanbali-Wahhabi  school  system 
underwent  radical  change.  Informal  education  based  on  circles  of  knowledge, 
individual  initiative,  and  personal  relations  gave  way  to  education  based  on  a 
Western-type  organization.  The  representatives  of  Hanbali-Wahhabism  had  no 
trouble  adopting  this  organizational  framework  in  the  educational  domain  on 
their  own  initiative,  as  it  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  most  effective  way  of  pre- 
serving and  stimulating  their  tradition.  This  is  yet  another  example  of  the  ethic 
of  responsibility  at  work. 

While  only  47  percent  (or  eight  of  seventeen)  of  the  ulama  had  received  a 
“modern”  education  in  1971,  100  percent  of  them  have  in  the  twenty-first  cen- 
tury. After  a cycle  of  primary  studies  in  public  schools,30  disciples  intending  to 
pursue  a juridico-religious  career  attend  religious  studies  institutes  ( al-ma‘ahid 
al-ilmiyya).  The  first  such  institute  was  opened  in  Riyadh  in  1950  on  the  in- 
stigation of  Grand  Mufti  Muhammad  ibn  Ibrahim.31  Very  quickly,  however, 
the  government  adopted  the  project  and  institutes  were  opened  in  all  regions, 
with  sixty-two  of  them  in  existence  in  2010.  In  order  to  study  at  these  insti- 
tutes, children  must  have  a solid  dossier  and  have  learned  at  least  two  parts 
of  the  Qur’an  ( juz’an , sing.  juz’).  Instruction  is  free.  The  religious  studies  in- 
stitutes offer  a six-year  course  of  study:  three  years  of  middle  school,  resulting 
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in  a certificate  of  success,  a sort  of  middle-school  diploma  ( shahadat  itmam 
al-dirasa  al-mutawassita),  and  three  years  of  high  school,  resulting  in  another 
certificate  of  success,  a sort  of  high-school  diploma  ( shahadat  itmam  al-dirasa 
al-thanawiyya).  The  subjects  covered  by  this  education  have  evolved  since  the 
r95os.  At  first,  instruction  consisted  of  four  common  areas:  religious  studies, 
Arabic  studies,  the  “social  sciences,”  and  mathematics.  Over  the  years,  the  study 
of  English  and  computer  science  was  added  (Table  3). 

These  religious  studies  institutes  are  unevenly  distributed  across  the  country 
(see  Figure  10).  Many  are  located  in  regions  in  which  Hanbali-Wahhabism 
enjoys  majority  status:  in  Najd,  the  South,  and  the  North. 

While  the  proportion  of  institutes  created  in  the  Hijaz  is  roughly  equivalent 
to  that  of  the  proportion  of  Hijazi  ulama  who  sit  on  the  Committee  of  Grand 
Ulama,  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  institutes  in  the  three  other 
Hanbali-Wahhabi  regions  and  that  of  their  respective  ulama  admitted  to  the 
committee  is  significantly  uneven.  Indeed,  one  would  expect  there  to  be  more 
religious  institutes  in  Najd,  fewer  in  the  South,  and  none  in  the  North.  While 
such  institutes  have  been  established  in  the  North  and  South,  the  aim  of  do- 
ing so  is  less  to  train  grand  ulama  than  to  further  efforts  to  bring  these  regions 
(which,  as  we  have  seen,  do  not  possess  deeply  rooted  local  religious  traditions) 
into  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  fold  and  train  technicians  of  the  routine  cults  and 
midlevel  religious  personnel. 

When  the  disciple  has  successfully  finished  his  secondary  studies  within  the 
institute,  he  can  present  himself  as  a candidate  for  a place  at  the  country’s  three 
large  universities:  the  Islamic  University  of  Medina  (Al-Jami‘a  Al-Islamiyya), 
Umm  Al-Qura  University  in  Mecca  (Jami’at  Umm  al-Qura),  and  Al-Imam  Uni- 
versity in  Riyadh  (Jarni'at  Al-Imam  Muhammad  ibn  Saud  Al-Islamiyya).  The 
diplomas  offered  by  these  universities  are  the  license  (three  years),  the  master’s 
(two  years,  in  theory,  but  generally  more),  and  the  doctorate  (three  years,  but 
generally  more). 

Founded  in  1961,  the  Islamic  University  of  Medina  mainly  receives  Muslim 
disciples  from  foreign  countries.  The  Saudis  who  study  there  generally  aspire  to 
preach  abroad.  Only  one  grand  ‘alim  has  come  from  this  university:  Muham- 
mad ibn  Muhammad  al-Mukhtar  al-Shanqiti  (b.  ^61). 

Umm  Al-Qura  is  the  oldest  university  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Yet  despite  its  senior- 
ity—it  was  founded  in  1949  — it  has  trained  only  six  grand  ulama.  Should  this 
be  seen  as  yet  another  expression  of  Saudi  regionalism?  Since  the  rgyos,  it  has 
welcomed  professors,  personnel,  and  disciples  of  various  politico-religious  ten- 
dencies, in  particular,  the  Muslim  Brotherhood  and  their  Sahwist  disciples.32 
The  Saudi  government  and  religious  establishment  have  no  confidence  in 


Table  3.  Hourly  Volume  of  Subjects  Taught  in  the  Religious  Institutes 


Middle  School 

High  School 

Subjects  Taught 

1st  year  2nd  year 

3rd  year 

1st  year 

2nd  year 

3rd  year 

Religious  Studies 
Qur’an 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Exegesis 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Tradition 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Theology 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Law 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Inheritance  Law 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1 

— 

Methodology  of  the 
Tradition 

1 

Loundations  of  Law 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Total 

12 

12 

12 

14 

14 

14 

Arabic  Studies 
Grammar  and 
Conjugation 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Style 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Study  of  Texts 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Eloquence 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

1 

Meter 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Literature  and 
Literary  History 

1 

1 

1 

Rules  of  Writing 

2 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Social  Sciences 
History 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Geography 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

Other  Subjects 
Mathematics 

3 

3 

3 

English 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Computer  Science 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Sciences 

3 

3 

3 

— 

— 

— 

Sport 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

12 

12 

12 

6 

6 

6 

Total 

34 

34 

34 

31 

31 

31 

igo 
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Figure  10.  Distribution  of  religious  institutes  in  the  principal  regions  of  Saudi  Arabia 
(1950-2010). 


Figure  11.  Education  of  members  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  (1971-2010). 


the  Sahwists,  so  they  therefore  are  not  recruited  by  the  Committee  of  Grand 
Ulama.  1 return  to  this  issue  in  chapter  9. 

Al-Imam  University,  created  in  1974  from  the  fusion  of  the  Faculty  of  Sharia 
and  the  Faculty  of  Arabic,  is  indisputably  the  most  important  for  our  study.  It 
has  educated  twenty-five  ulama,  or  48  percent  of  the  committee’s  members 
since  its  creation  in  1971  (Figure  11).  It  has  also  supplied  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  its  members  who  have  followed  a modern  course  of  study:  75  percent. 
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Riyadh’s  Al-Imam  University,  or  Imam  Muhammad  ibn  Saud  Islamic  Uni- 
versity, is  named  after  Muhammad  ibn  Saud  (1744-1765),  the  faithful  ally  of  Ibn 
Abd  al-Wahhab.  Since  its  creation,  it  has  been  seen  as  the  breeding  ground  of 
grand  ulama  as  well  as  of  most  of  the  religious  personnel  and  technicians  of  the 
routine  cults  required  by  the  religious  establishment.  The  university’s  “phara- 
onic” campus  (a  veritable  city  within  the  city,  with  its  own  infrastructure,  a small 
hospital,  a supermarket,  residential  neighborhoods  for  the  disciples,  professors, 
and  administrative  staff,  and  so  on)  includes  eleven  faculties  (faculties  of  sharia, 
theology,  Arabic,  [Islamic]  social  science,  preaching,  public  relations,  language 
and  translation,  computer  science,  economics  and  administrative  sciences,  nat- 
ural science,  medicine  and  engineering)  and  two  institutes  of  advanced  study 
(the  Advanced  Institute  of  the  Magistracy  and  the  Institute  for  Arabic  Language 
Instruction  [for  foreigners]).”  The  grand  ulama  are  drawn  exclusively  from  the 
faculties  of  sharia  and  theology  and  the  Advanced  Institute  of  the  Magistracy. 
Disciples  in  these  three  domains  benefit  from  a grant  and,  at  the  end  of  their 
first  year,  obtain  the  highly  esteemed  title  of  shaykh.  The  success  of  Al-Imam 
University  is  such  that  it  has  adopted  a policy  of  expansion,  leading  to  the  cre- 
ation of  two  satellite  campuses  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  three  abroad.54 

In  the  r96os  and  1970s,  some  disciples  prepared  their  doctorates  in  religious 
studies  at  Al-Azhar  University  in  Egypt  for  reasons  of  prestige  and  in  order  to  ob- 
serve the  organization,  structures,  and  operating  mechanisms  of  this  institution 
with  an  eye  to  “importing”  them  to  Saudi  Arabia.  As  the  corporation  now  pos- 
sesses all  of  the  necessary  material  and  symbolic  resources  onsite,  this  practice 
has  nearly  ceased  in  the  twenty-first  century. 

During  their  period  of  advanced  study,  the  ulama  all  follow  the  same  tripar- 
tite syllabus,  which  consists  of  courses  in  the  foundations  of  theology  ( al-aqida ), 
Qur’anic  exegesis  ( al-tafsir ),  and  jurisprudence  ( al-fiqh ).  During  the  first  year 
of  the  master’s  program  (copied  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  system),  74  percent  of 
the  ulama  specialize  in  jurisprudence  — more  specifically,  the  foundations  of 
Islamic  jurisprudence  ( usul  al-fiqh)  — in  order  to  obtain  the  diploma  required  to 
issue  fatawa.  Meanwhile,  26  percent  of  them  specialize  in  theology,  more  specif- 
ically, comparative  religion  (in  order  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  Hanbali- 
Wahhabi  Islam).55  Given  that  these  disciples  all  aspire  to  careers  as  technicians 
of  the  routine  cults  and  managers  of  the  goods  of  salvation,  there  is  nothing 
surprising  about  their  fields  of  specialization.  Without  going  into  the  details  of 
these  specializations,  I will  give  a few  examples:  Abd  al-Wahhab  Abu  Sulayman 
(b.  r937),  Abd  Allah  ibn  Mani‘  (b.  1930),  and  Abd  Allah  al-Mutlaq  (b.  1954)  are 
specialists  of  economics,  more  particularly,  of  banking  and  stock  market  invest- 
ment, and  Qays  al  Mubarak  is  a specialist  of  medical  questions.  This  is  a nearly 
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universal  phenomenon.  As  several  studies  have  shown,  the  representatives  of 
all  great  religions  have  had  to  diversify  their  activities  and  adapt  their  goods  of 
salvation  in  order  to  maintain  their  influence  in  the  public  sphere.56 

The  university  education  of  the  ulama  is  crowned  by  receipt  of  a doctorate. 
Most  members  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  call  themselves  al-shaykh 
al-duktur.  This  title  reflects  the  double  legitimacy  to  which,  like  many  ulama 
in  the  Muslim  world,  Hanbali-Wahhabi  clerics  aspire.  While  the  title  of  shaykh 
places  them  in  the  long-term  history  of  Islam  and  adorns  them  with  a religious 
aura,37  that  of  duktur  anchors  them  in  their  epoch  and  grants  them  the  status 
of  highly  trained  expert.  With  the  Westernization  of  the  educational  system  in 
the  various  countries  of  the  Arab-Muslim  world  and  the  growth  in  the  number 
of  diplomas  offered  by  European  and  American  universities,  the  title  of  doctor 
has  become  the  pillar  of  all  academic  capital,  conferring  social  prestige  and 
legitimacy  in  a given  domain  of  specialization.  This  dominant  idiom  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  ulama  if  they  are  to  preserve  their  legitimacy  and  influence 
vis-a-vis  the  other  actors  with  whom  they  are  in  competition.  The  adoption  of 
this  title  is  thus  neither  a fad  nor  a form  of  Westernization,  as  some  opponents 
of  the  practice  (including  a few  ulama38)  claim.  Rather,  it  is  an  appropriation  of 
the  dominant  language  that  clearly  reflects  the  ulama ’s  desire  to  adapt  in  order 
to  better  consolidate  their  ideological  authority.  As  was  the  case  with  Ottoman 
titles  (such  as  pasha,  beg,  agha,  and  afandi)— to  go  no  further  into  the  history 
of  the  region  — the  Western  title  will  fall  into  disuse  once  it  no  longer  expresses 
ideas  of  prestige  and  domination. 

Although  the  modern  degree  course  is  a well-established  part  of  the  Saudi 
landscape,  the  ijaza  nevertheless  remains  a source  of  prestige  as  well  as  a signifi- 
cant source  of  social  capital.39 1 found  that  all  ulama  who  followed  the  modern 
degree  course  had  also  obtained  one  or  more  ijazat.  In  theory,  this  is  optional. 
In  practice,  however,  obtaining  it  allows  the  ‘alim  to  establish  a link  with  an 
uninterrupted  chain  of  transmission  ( al-sanad ) going  all  the  way  back  to  the 
Prophet,  legitimate  his  position  and  knowledge,  locate  himself  in  the  long  reli- 
gious history  of  Islam,  and  establish  privileged  relations  with  one  ‘alim  or  sev- 
eral ulama.  In  this  way,  he  begins  to  build  the  network  that  will  be  necessary  if 
he  is  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  clerical  corps.40  The  ijaza  is  also  an  efficient 
means  for  controlling  access  to  the  corporation  for  it  supplies  “a  filiation  better 
than  biological  filiation.  If  the  sire  is  the  father  of  the  body,  the  master  [al- 
shaykh]  is  the  father  of  the  soul.  A being  is  what  he  is  thanks  to  his  soul  and 
reason  and  not  thanks  to  his  body.”41  It  therefore  gives  rise  to  an  indissoluble 
tie  of  kinship.  In  practice,  an  autodidact,  whatever  his  knowledge,  cannot  join 
the  corporation  without  an  ijaza-.  this  was  the  case  of  Syrian-born  Nasir  al-din 
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al-Albani  (d.  1999). 42  The  ijaza  can  be  seen  as  a rite  oftransubstantiation,  invest- 
ment, and  legitimation  of  the  ulama’s  status.  In  this  sense,  it  nicely  corresponds 
to  what  Pierre  Bourdieu  called  a rite  of  institution.43 


MAKING  A CAREER:  THE  CURSUS  HONORUM  OF  THE  ULAMA 

Since  the  High  Middle  Ages,  teaching  and  the  magistracy  have  been  the  pre- 
ferred occupations  of  ulama.  The  members  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama, 
like  all  representatives  of  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition  since  it  first  appeared 
in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  are  no  different:  96  percent  of  them 
exercise  at  least  one  of  these  two  professions;  50  percent  (twenty-one  of  them) 
are  or  were  professors  of  Islamic  jurisprudence  and/or  theology;  31  percent  are 
magistrates  in  the  various  institutions  of  the  Saudi  judiciary;  and  r5  percent  of- 
ficially exercise  both  occupations  simultaneously  (Figure  12).  Indeed,  in  their 
Weltanschauung,  justice  and  teaching  are  seen  as  the  two  indispensable  condi- 
tions for  preserving  and  applying  the  three  O’s.  In  their  writings,  interviews,  and 
speeches,  they  thus  insist  on  the  following  maxim:  justice  is  the  foundation  of 
all  power  (al-Adl  asas  al-mulk).  And  who  better  than  the  heirs  of  the  prophets  to 
apply  justice,  maintain  order  on  earth,  and  please  God?  However,  the  applica- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  Law  necessarily  depends  on  its  transmission  by  way 
of  teaching  and  writing. 

Both  teaching  and  the  magistracy  are  suffused  with  prestige.  Furthermore, 
the  magistracy  allows  the  ulama  to  observe,  examine,  and  rule  on  concrete  cases 


Figure  12.  Distribution  of  grand  ulama  by  type  of  profession  (1971-2010). 
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in  constant  contact  with  social  reality.  Teaching,  by  contrast,  supplies  them 
with  the  resources  necessary  to  rationalize  and  codify  this  practical  knowledge 
in  the  interests  of  better  transmitting  and  diffusing  it.  It  is  thus  not  astonishing 
that  so  many  grand  ulama  should  exercise  both  occupations:  in  reality,  they 
are  inseparable  as  theory  and  practice.  The  phenomenon  of  simultaneously 
exercising  these  two  occupations  is  above  all  apparent  in  the  first  generation, 
something  that  can  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  shortage  of  available  reli- 
gious personnel  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama. 
Indeed,  between  the  1940s  and  the  1970s,  Saudi  Arabia  was  obliged  to  “import” 
personnel  from  abroad.  Egyptian-born  cleric  Abd  al-Razzaq  Afifi  (d.  1994),  for 
example,  arrived  in  Saudi  Arabia  in  1949  to  teach  Arabic  and  religious  studies, 
climbed  the  rungs  of  the  establishment  one  by  one,  and  eventually  reached  its 
summit.  Initially  a professor  at  Dar  al-Tawhid  in  al-Ta’if,  in  1950  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Institute  of  Religious  Studies  in  Unayza,  in  the  region  of  Al-Qasim. 
He  subsequently  settled  in  Riyadh,  where  he  actively  participated  in  the  foun- 
dation of  the  faculties  of  sharia  and  Arabic.  His  competence  and  devotion  led 
to  his  appointment  as  director  of  the  Advanced  Institute  of  the  Magistracy  from 
1965  to  1973.  In  1971,  he  became  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama, 
the  Permanent  Commission  on  [Religious]  Scholarship  and  Ifta’  (the  issuing 
of  legal  opinions),  and  vice  director  of  the  General  Presidency  for  the  Manage- 
ment of  [Religious]  Scholarship,  Predication,  and  Guidance.44  His  case  is  a 
clear  instance  of  the  contemporaneous  Saudi  practice  of  recruiting  foreigners 
to  teach  because  of  a lack  of  trained  personnel  in  all  domains.  In  this  system, 
the  more  perseverant  Hanbali-Wahhabi  foreigners,  well-placed  to  smoothly  in- 
tegrate into  the  host  society,  could  succeed  in  reaching  the  summit  of  the  Saudi 
religious  establishment. 

Together  with  these  two  preferred  occupations,  the  grand  ulama  are  of 
course  technicians  of  the  routine  cults,  and  many  of  them  are  or  were  imams 
in  mosques.  For  example,  the  present  grand  mufti  of  the  kingdom,  Abd  al-Aziz 
A1  al-Shaykh,  is  an  imam  in  the  Grand  Mosque  of  Riyadh,  Salih  ibn  Humayd  is 
the  grand  mufti  of  that  of  Mecca,  and  so  on.  Finally,  their  other  essential  occu- 
pations should  not  be  forgotten:  issuing  fatawa  and  listening  to  the  population. 
And  while  they  monopolize  the  most  important  religious  and  judicial  posts, 
they  do  not  for  all  that  hesitate  to  encroach  upon  the  domains  of  other  elites. 

To  begin  with,  it  should  be  emphasized  that,  once  admitted  to  the  committee, 
a grand  ‘alim  automatically  obtains  the  rank  of  high-ranking  civil  servant  ( al - 
martaha  al-mumtaza)  or  even  minister.  Of  the  committee’s  fifty-two  members, 
twenty-two  have  occupied  posts  of  responsibility  other  than  that  of  magistrate 
and  teacher.  Nine  are  or  were  ministers.  The  ministries  they  control  (whether 
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directly  or  by  the  intermediary  of  a member  of  the  corporation)  are  the  min- 
istries of  Justice,  Islamic  Affairs,  the  Pilgrimage,  and  Girl’s  Education  (before 
its  incorporation  into  the  Ministry  of  National  Education  in  2002).  Since  its 
creation  in  1971,  the  Ministry  of  Justice  has  been  led  by  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee.45 Nine  were  members  of  the  Advisory  Council,  and  since  its  creation  in 
r992,  its  presidency  has  been  held  by  a member  of  the  committee.  From  ^92 
to  2002,  this  office  was  held  by  Muhammad  ibn  Jubayr  (d.  2002),  a member  of 
the  committee  (1971-2002).  He  was  succeeded  in  2002  by  Salih  ibn  Humayd 
(b.  1950),  a member  of  the  committee  since  2001.  In  2009,  Ibn  Humayd  was  in 
his  turn  replaced  by  Abd  Allah  A1  al-Shaykh  (b.  1948),  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee since  1992.  Three  members  were  advisors  to  King  Fahd  (1982-2005)  and 
two  are  presently  advisors  to  King  Abd  Allah  (2005-).  Four  are  university  deans 
or  presidents:  up  until  his  death  in  1999,  Abd  al-Aziz  ibn  Baz  presided  over  the 
Islamic  University  of  Medina.  Sa‘d  al-Duwayhi  (b.  1956)  was  dean  of  the  Al- 
Ahsa’  Faculty  of  Theology.  Abd  Allah  ibn  Abd  al-Muhsin  al-Turki  (b.  1940),  no 
doubt  presently  one  of  its  most  active  members,  presides  over  the  World  Islamic 
Teague  after  having  held,  among  others,  the  posts  of  president  of  Al-Imam  Uni- 
versity and  minister  of  Islamic  affairs. 

The  career  of  al-Turki  is  a remarkable  illustration  of  the  ease  with  which 
ulama  pass  from  one  sector  to  another.  Born  in  Harma,  a small  oasis  in  the 
Nadji  crescent,  in  1940,  he  received  both  a modern  and  traditional  education 
in  religious  studies.  After  having  obtained  his  high  school  diploma  in  1959  from 
the  Institute  of  Religious  Studies  in  Al-Majma‘a,  he  joined  the  Faculty  of  Sharia 
in  Riyadh,  where  he  received  a master’s  degree  in  jurisprudence  at  the  Insti- 
tute for  Advanced  Studies  of  the  Magistracy.  Al-Turki  also  regularly  attended 
the  halaqat  of  Grand  Mufti  Muhammad  ibn  Ibrahim.  In  ^70,  he  enrolled 
at  Al-Azhar  in  order  to  prepare  a doctorate  in  jurisprudence.  This  resulted  in 
a dissertation  titled  “The  Foundations  of  the  Fegal  School  of  Imam  Ahmad 
b.  Hanbal”  (Usui  madhhah  al-imam  Ahmad : dirasa  usuliyya  muqarana).  His 
stay  in  Cairo  allowed  him  to  further  develop  his  theoretical  knowledge  while 
closely  observing  the  university’s  administrative  and  pedagogical  organiza- 
tion, with  a view  to  adapting  it  to  the  Saudi  context.  Upon  his  return,  al-Turki 
spent  several  months  teaching  before  becoming  the  director  of  a religious  stud- 
ies institute.  He  subsequently  joined  the  Faculty  of  Sharia  as  a professor.  On 
the  strength  of  his  Egyptian  experience  and  privileged  relationship  with  the 
highest-ranking  members  of  the  religious  establishment,  al-Turki  was  in  ^74 
given  the  task  of  establishing  Al-Imam  University  in  Riyadh.46  The  twenty  years 
during  which  he  presided  over  this  university  was  a period  of  tremendous  ex- 
pansion: a gigantic  campus  was  constructed  and  endowed  with  administrative 
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and  pedagogical  structures  similar  to  those  of  Al-Azhar.  Thanks  to  his  efforts,  Al- 
Imam  University  thus  became  renowned  and  the  veritable  breeding  ground  of 
the  ulama.  In  ^92,  al-Turki  was  named  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Grand 
Ulama  and,  two  years  later,  minister  of  Islamic  affairs.  In  2001,  he  became  sec- 
retary general  of  the  World  Islamic  League,  a post  that  he  still  occupied  in  2or4. 
Alongside  these  official  duties,  he  has  been  a member  of  several  national  and 
international  organizations:  in  Saudi  Arabia,  al-Turki  is,  among  other  things, 
a member  of  the  High  Council  of  Information,  the  King  Faysal  Foundation, 
the  Education  Policy  Institute,  the  Governing  Council  of  Abd  al-Aziz  Library, 
and  the  Foundation  for  Handicapped  Children.  At  the  international  level,  he 
presides  over  the  World  Islamic  Council  in  London,  the  League  of  Islamic 
Universities,  and  the  Islamic  University  of  Islamabad  in  Niger.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Governing  Council  of  Oxford  University’s  Center  for  Islamic  Studies,  the 
Islamic  faculty  of  Chicago,  and  the  Institute  for  the  History  of  Arabic-Islamic 
Sciences  in  Frankfurt.  In  all,  al-Turki  is  involved  with  nearly  twenty  different 
organizations.  Apart  from  these  institutional  commitments,  he  pursues  exten- 
sive intellectual  activity.  With  the  help  of  several  collaborators,  he  has  written 
seventeen  books  and  edited  twenty  works  of  exegesis,  jurisprudence,  theology, 
history,  and  hagiography.47 

For  at  least  two  decades,  then,  the  ulama  have  pursued  an  adaptive  strategy. 
Their  desire  to  enforce  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy  while  adjusting,  not  always 
without  difficulty,  to  the  changing  face  of  Saudi  society  has  led  them  to  become 
involved  in  several  sectors  of  activity.  Apart  from  the  religious,  legislative,  and 
educational  domains,  they  are  involved  in  charitable  associations,  governmen- 
tal and  nongovernmental  organizations,  and  the  economic  and  financial  fields. 
In  the  latter  two  areas,  Abd  Allah  ibn  Mani‘  (b.  1930),  Abd  Allah  al-Mutlaq 
(b.  r954),  and  Salih  al-Sadlan  (b.  r94r)  have  become  experts  and  consultants 
de  rigueur  of  the  Saudi  financial  world.  In  the  framework  of  what  is  referred  to 
in  Saudi  Arabia  as  al-lijan  al-shariyya  (juridico-religious  commissions) —that 
is,  the  body  that  guarantees  the  permissibility  of  transactions  within  a banking 
establishment— these  three  ulama,  together  with  their  colleagues  and  disciples, 
are  also  members  of  several  governing  boards  of  banks  and  businesses.  In  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  very  appearance  of  a grand  ‘alim, s name  on  a business  brochure  in 
this  sector  is  the  best  kind  of  publicity.  The  ulama  thus  enjoy  real  influence  in 
this  domain.  According  to  a survey  of  a representative  sample  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred investors,  part  of  a 2007  Saudi  stock  market  study,  73.9  percent  claim  to 
follow  the  ulama’s  advice.  Of  these,  73.2  percent  depend  on  the  analyses  and 
opinions  of  the  three  members  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  mentioned 
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above:  Abd  Allah  ibn  Mani‘  (30.5  percent),  Abd  Allah  al-Mutlaq  (28.6  percent), 
and  Salih  al-Sadlan  (14.1  percent).48 


THE  ACCUMULATION  OF  SUPPORT  NETWORKS 

The  ulama’s  mobility,  however,  requires  that  they  develop  support  networks 
to  supplement  their  cultural  and  economic  capital.  Future  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  nearly  always  rely  on  three  types  of  network:  fam- 
ily networks,  “tribal”  networks,  and  mulazama— that  is,  a long-standing  rela- 
tionship with  a master  of  the  religious  sciences. 

Family  networks  constitute  their  first  resource.  I have  identified  at  least  three 
examples  of  this.  That  of  the  A1  al-Shaykh  is,  without  doubt,  the  oldest  and 
densest.  The  importance  of  this  family  has  already  been  discussed  above;  here,  1 
fill  in  the  portrait.  The  example  of  Grand  Mufti  Muhammad  ibn  Ibrahim’s  two 
sons,  Ibrahim  and  Abd  Allah,  is  significant:  while  the  eldest  of  the  two  brothers, 
Ibrahim,  hardly  stood  out  among  his  father’s  collaborators  and  disciples,  Mu- 
hammad Ibn  Ibrahim  nevertheless  appointed  him  vice  mufti  of  the  kingdom.44 
By  way  of  a “consolation  prize”  after  his  father’s  death  and  the  suppression  of 
the  post  of  mufti,  Ibrahim,  who  had  been  tapped  as  his  father’s  successor,  be- 
came a member  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  and  was  appointed  direc- 
tor of  the  General  Presidency  for  the  Management  of  [Religious]  Scholarship, 
Predication,  and  Guidance  and,  indeed,  minister  of  justice.  When  Ibrahim  re- 
tired, his  replacement  at  the  ministry  and  on  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama 
was  none  other  than  his  younger  brother,  Abd  Allah,  sitting  president  of  the 
Advisory  Council. 

Another  striking  example  of  the  A1  al-Shaykh  network  is  Muhammad  ibn 
Ibrahim’s  grandson,  Salih  ibn  Abd  al-Aziz  (b.  1958).  After  studying  science  in 
high  school  and  receiving  a diploma  in  engineering,  Salih  decided  to  take  up 
the  family  heritage  by  enrolling  at  Al-Imam  University.  Thanks  to  his  prominent 
name  and  the  intervention  of  his  father,  president  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Promotion  of  Virtue  and  the  Prevention  of  Vice,  Salih  was  allowed  to  transfer 
his  credits  and  directly  begin  work  on  his  master’s  degree.  He  thus  got  around  a 
rule  that,  however  strict,  easily  ceded  to  the  advantage  of  an  A1  al-Shaykh.  He  is 
presently  minister  of  Islamic  affairs  and  potentially  a member  of  the  Committee 
of  Grand  Ulama. 

A third  example  concerns  the  most  recent  member  recruited  to  the  commit- 
tee, Muhammad  ibn  Hasan.  Thanks  to  his  relations  with  his  cousin,  the  pres- 
ent Grand  Mufti  Abd  al-Aziz  A1  al-Shaykh,  Ibn  Hasan  has  enjoyed  a meteoric 
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assent:  after  rapidly  climbing  the  rungs  of  the  university,  he  became  the  grand 
mufti’s  private  secretary.  The  latter  has  helped  and  supported  him,  proposing 
him  as  a candidate  to  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama,  which  he  joined  in 
April  2005.  The  A1  al-Shaykh  family  network  and  the  influence  that  flows  from 
it  significantly  exceed  the  confines  of  the  religious  sphere:  several  members  of 
the  household  have  occupied  important  civilian  and  military  posts. 

The  second  family  network  is  that  of  the  Ibn  Humayd,  which  I presented 
above  and  so  will  here  turn  to  the  al-Shathri  family  network.  This  Najdi  family 
has  supplied  several  ulama  and  political  figures.  Abd  al-Aziz  al-Shathri  (d.  1967) 
was  a somewhat  well-known  ‘alim  who  participated  in  the  acculturation  of  the 
sedentarized  Bedouin  tribes  of  the  hi  jar  before  devoting  himself  to  teaching.50 
His  close  ties  to  the  ruling  family  allowed  his  son  Nasir  to  embark  on  a brilliant 
political  career  as  councilor  to  kings  Khalid  (1975-1982),  Fahd  (1982-2005),  and 
Abd  Allah  (2005-).  Despite  the  social  promotion  afforded  by  Nasir’s  position, 
the  Shathri  could  not  claim  to  be  a “grand  house”  ( bayt  karim  or  hayt  sharaf), 
as  they  had  produced  no  grand  ulama.  The  kings’  councilor  thus  did  everything 
in  his  power  to  see  to  it  that  his  son  Sa‘d  (b.  1967)  reached  the  summit  of  the 
religious  establishment.  From  an  early  age,  Sa‘d  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
most  eminent  ulama,  including  Abd  al-Aziz  ibn  Baz  (d.  1999),  Muhammad  ibn 
Uthaymin  (d.  2001),  and  Abd  al-Aziz  A1  al-Shaykh  (b.  1943).  Sa‘d  then  enrolled 
at  Al-Imam  University.  He  sped  through  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  cursus  honorum, 
becoming  a professor  at  the  university  in  record  time.  In  March  2005,  the  family 
supported  his  candidacy  to  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  (his  father,  Nasir, 
is  a member  of  the  royal  cabinet,  which  transmits  candidacies  to  the  king).  Sa‘d 
was  finally  appointed  in  April  2005  and  at  age  thirty-eight  became  its  youngest 
member. 

Regionalism  and  segmentation  dominate  the  Saudi  politico-religious  land- 
scape. The  second  resource  of  future  grand  ulama  is  therefore  the  “tribal” 
network— a nominal  expression  that  I use  by  default  to  designate  a complex 
configuration  — which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  Najdi  regional  network. 
As  we  have  seen,  ulama  are  generally  drawn  from  the  largest  tribal  confedera- 
tions and  lineages  of  Najd:  the  Banu  Khalid  have  supplied  four,  the  Banu  Zayd 
seven,  the  Banu  Subay'  three,  the  Banu  Tamim  eight  (to  which  the  four  grand 
ulama  of  the  A1  al-Shaykh  must  be  added),  the  Qahtan  three,  the  Unayza  three, 
the  Bahila  two,  and  the  al-Dawasir  two  as  well.  That  translates  to  thirty-six  of 
the  committee’s  fifty-two  grand  ulama.  The  “tribal”  network  is  very  dense,  and 
nominations  are  made  (consciously  or  not)  with  an  eye  to  maintaining  a bal- 
anced distribution  among  the  large  lineages  of  Najd.  And  “tribal”  and  regional 
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networks  are  not  limited  to  the  religious  space;  these  same  configurations  play 
a significant  role  in  the  politico-administrative  domain  as  well.51 

The  last  resource  available  to  future  grand  ulama  is  the  long-standing  rela- 
tionship with  a reputed  and  influential  master  of  the  religious  sciences— mula- 
zama.  The  personal  relations  that  result  from  such  contact  can  lead  to  marriage 
between  disciples  and  their  masters’  daughters  or  nieces.  Salih  al-Luhaydan 
(b.  1931),  for  example,  was  for  several  years  one  of  Grand  Mufti  Ibn  Ibrahim’s 
favorite  disciples.  This  privileged  relationship  truly  launched  al-Luhaydan’s  ca- 
reer. He  became  the  mufti’s  son-in-law  and  personal  secretary  as  well  as  editor- 
in-chief  of  Rayat  al-lslam , the  leading  official  journal  of  Hanbali-Wahhabism. 
Personal  relations  with  the  head  of  the  religious  establishment  and  the  cha- 
risma of  office  conferred  by  these  posts  contributed  to  his  rise.  Just  one  year 
after  the  master’s  death,  al-Luhaydan  was  admitted  to  the  Committee  of  Grand 
Ulama.  He  also  inherited  the  office  of  judge.  Several  years  later,  he  became 
president  of  the  High  Council  of  the  Magistracy,  a post  that  he  occupied  until 
February  2008.  Al-Luhaydan  is  the  most  senior  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Grand  Ulama,  on  which  he  has  sat  since  1971.  He  is  also  one  of  its  most  influ- 
ential members. 

Muhammad  al-Sbayyil,  who  was  the  disciple  of  Ibn  Humayd  during  the  lat- 
ter’s tenure  as  judge  of  Al-Bukayriya,  is  another  example.  When  Ibn  Humayd 
was  promoted  to  grand  judge  of  the  region  of  Al-Qasim,  he  called  al-Sbayyil  to 
Burayda  and  appointed  him  to  the  posts  of  teacher  and  director  of  a religious 
studies  institute.  The  relationship  between  the  two  men  was  so  strong  that, 
when  Ibn  Humayd  became  grand  judge  of  the  Hijaz,  he  had  his  disciple  come 
to  Mecca,  where  he  was  appointed  imam  and  chief  preacher  of  the  Grand 
Mosque  as  well  as  vice  president  of  the  administration  responsible  for  manag- 
ing the  two  holy  places.  Following  his  protector’s  death,  al-Sbayyil  presided  over 
this  body  (until  2005).  After  arriving  in  Mecca,  he  established  close  relations 
with  the  leading  members  of  the  religious  establishment,  particularly  Ibn  Baz, 
who  requested  that  he  become  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama 
in  1992.  Ibn  Baz  also  kept  an  eye  on  the  career  of  his  closest  disciple,  Abd  Allah 
ibn  Qa‘ud  (d.  2006).  At  the  first  opportunity  (the  death  of  two  members  of  the 
committee),  he  proposed  Ibn  Qa‘ud  for  a place  on  the  royal  cabinet,  to  which 
he  was  appointed  in  1977. 

Until  his  death  in  1969,  Ibn  Ibrahim  occupied  the  center  of  the  establish- 
ment and  its  various  networks  of  socialization  and  solidarity.  From  the  second 
half  of  the  1970s  until  his  death  in  1999,  Abd  al-Aziz  ibn  Baz  held  the  same  key 
position.  He  enjoyed  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  other  grand  ulama  and,  for 
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this  reason,  had  considerable  influence  over  those  around  him,  all  of  whom 
took  his  advice  into  consideration  and  generally  followed  his  suggestions.  Ibn 
Baz  thus  occupied  a central  place  in  the  establishment,  and  many  roads  passed 
through  him.  Eighteen  members  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  were  his 
disciples,  and  several  of  them  were  appointed  on  his  recommendation. 


POLITICAL  QUIETISM 

None  of  the  grand  ulama  have  been  past  opponents  of  the  regime,  expressed 
demands  for  reform,  or  criticized  the  decisions  of  the  committee  or  one  of  its 
members,  even  when  their  personal  positions  ran  counter  to  official  decisions. 

Abd  Allah  ibn  Jabrin  (d.  2009),  a high-ranking  religious  official  and  potential 
candidate  to  the  committee,  was  a patron  of  the  Islamist  opposition  of  the  early 
1990s.  His  support  for  them  was  an  affront  to  both  the  regime  and  the  grand 
ulama.  The  ulama  did  not  fail  to  publicly  disavow  him,  and  he  was  relieved  of 
his  official  duties.  Though  this  renowned  ‘alim  was  subsequently  rehabilitated, 
the  “stain”  on  his  record  meant  that  he  was  never  able  to  pretend  to  a place 
on  the  committee:  having  openly  opposed  the  government  and  participated 
in  political  activities  that  ran  counter  to  Hanbali  doctrine  and  official  policy, 
his  “redemption”  and  subsequent  support  for  the  monarchy  were  insufficient: 
political  quietism,  if  not  active  support  for  the  political  authorities’  decisions,  is 
a key  criterion  of  selection  for  candidates  to  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama. 
Ali  al-Duwayhi  (b.  1956)  supplies  an  example  of  a politically  engaged  ‘alim  — in 
support  of  the  regime,  of  course— who  succeeded  in  being  appointed  to  the 
committee.  Dean  of  the  Al-Ahsa’  Faculty  of  Theology,  since  2001  he  has  signed 
several  political  petitions  defending  Saudi  school  programs,  rallied  in  support 
of  municipal  elections,  and  so  on. 

Abd  al-Muhsin  al-Ubaykan  (b.  1956),  by  contrast,  openly  called  upon  the 
government  to  undertake  reforms  between  1990  and  1992.  As  a result,  he  was 
marginalized  and  stripped  of  his  various  duties  (losing  his  post  as  judge  at  the 
court  of  Riyadh  and  mosque  imam).  Though  rehabilitated  in  1999-2000,  he 
nevertheless  continued  to  criticize  the  judicial  system  and  the  decisions  of  the 
committee  (above  all  in  the  area  of  jurisprudence),  even  going  so  far  as  to  issue 
fatawa  contradicting  those  of  the  committee.  To  compensate  for  these  faux  pas, 
he  subsequently  attempted  to  issue  fatawa  on  the  permissibility  of  saluting  the 
national  flag  and  the  prohibition  of  Saudis  to  engage  in  jihad  in  Iraq,  among 
other  things.52  Once  again,  the  government  agreed  to  rehabilitate  him,  but  the 
grand  ulama  categorically  refused  to  admit  him  to  the  committee.  Al-Ubaykan 
was  ultimately  named  advisor  to  the  Ministry  of  Justice  and  a member  of  the 
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Advisory  Council.  In  2009,  he  became  an  advisor  to  the  king;  he  was  dismissed 
in  2012. 

The  leaders  of  the  Saudi  Islamist  movement  of  the  1990s,  Safar  al-Hawali 
(b.  1950),  Salman  al-Awda  (b.  1955),  and  Muhsin  al-Awaji  (b.  1961),  admit  that 
quietism  in  regards  to  the  political  and  security  domains  is  among  the  criteria 
of  access  to  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama.  They  therefore  accept  being  ex- 
cluded from  it  because  of  their  very  extensive  political  involvement.  “For  the 
government,”  says  al-Hawali,  “grand  ulama  must  be  apolitical  men,  men  who 
know  nothing  about  politics.”55  Al-Awda  adds  that  “future  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  to  be  men  with  spotless  pasts.”54  For  al-Awaji,  “access  to  the  com- 
mittee is  purely  a matter  of  state  security  criteria.”55 

The  “ideal-typical”  committee  member  is  a Hanbali-Wahhabi  issued  from 
a lineage  of  micllevel  religious  personnel  or  a house  of  ulama  from  the  large 
sedentarized  tribes  of  the  Najdi  crescent.  He  will  have  been  the  disciple  of 
renowned  masters  (in  the  case  of  grand  ulama  who  have  followed  a traditional 
education)  or  carried  out  his  studies  at  a religious  studies  institute  and  Al-Imam 
University  (in  the  case  of  grand  ulama  who  have  received  a modern  education). 
He  is  a specialist  in  Islamic  theology  or  jurisprudence  and  is  generally  a uni- 
versity (Al-Imam)  professor  and/or  magistrate.  The  committee  member  is  not 
politically  engaged,  or  if  he  is,  his  engagement  exclusively  supports  the  regime, 
in  keeping  with  Hanbali  tradition.  Above  all,  he  is  a religious  actor. 

Members  of  the  committee  hold  their  seats  for  an  average  of  fifteen  years. 
While  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  circumstances  of  access  to  the  summit 
of  the  religious  establishment,  the  reasons  for  departure  are  perfectly  clear:  a 
grand  ‘alim  obviously  quits  the  committee  when  he  dies,  is  seriously  ill,  or  has 
committed  an  act  seen  as  reprehensible  by  the  monarchy  or  the  corporation. 
In  1986,  Abd  Allah  ibn  Qa‘ud  was  dismissed  from  the  committee  for  two  main 
reasons:  his  suspect  relationship  with  Islamist  circles  and  the  fact  that  some  of 
his  fatawa  contradicted  the  consensus  within  the  corporation.  In  October  2009, 
Sa‘d  al-Shathri  was  summarily  dismissed  because  he  dared  criticize  the  practice 
of  coeducation  at  King  Abd  Allah  University  (KAUST),  which  is  seen  as  a royal 
fief.  This  amounted  to  trespassing  on  the  domain  reserved  for  the  monarchy  in 
keeping  with  the  symbiotic  relationship  between  the  political  power  and  the 
religious  authority. 

Thus  defined,  the  habitus  of  members  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  — 
the  product  of  historical  and  social  conditioning  — consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously generates  behavior  adapted  to  the  logic  of  the  Saudi  politico-religious 
space.  In  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  conception,  the  role  of  the  ulama  is  to  support 
the  political  authorities  and  manage  the  official  market  of  salvational  goods 
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in  accordance  with  the  three  O’s.  The  extensive  prerogatives  enjoyed  by  the 
committee  in  the  political,  social,  and  religious  domains,  together  with  its  basic 
function  as  an  ideological  stronghold  and  device  for  legitimating  the  actions  of 
the  government,  justify  oversight  of  its  agenda  by  the  political  authorities  and 
encourage  the  application  of  very  rigorous  criteria  of  selection.  The  symbiotic 
relationship  between  the  political  power  and  the  religious  authority  must  be 
scrupulously  respected  by  the  ulama.  They  must  fully  support  the  House  of 
Saud  and  intervene  in  the  political  domain  only  at  the  express  wish  of  the  latter. 
In  other  words,  they  must  remain  exclusively  religious  actors. 


RELIGIOUS  AUTHORITY  IN  PRACTICE 

The  Promotion  of  Virtue  and  the  Prevention  of  Vice 


According  to  Jurgen  Habermas,  before  the  emergence  of  a bourgeois  public 
sphere  tied  to  the  spread  of  capitalism  and  the  rationalization  of  state  struc- 
tures, the  European  public  sphere,  still  dominated  by  feudalism  and  personal 
relations,  was  structured  by  representations.  These  consisted  of  a particular 
display  of  symbols,  style,  attitude,  and  rhetoric  — “in  a word,  a strict  code  of 
‘noble’  conduct ...  for  virtue  must  be  embodied,  it  has  to  be  capable  of  pub- 
lic representation.”1  The  public  sphere  thus  became  a space  of  regulation  and 
control  in  the  sense  that  the  holders  of  power  defined  acceptable  and  legitimate 
conduct  in  keeping  with  the  dominant  culture.  This  definition,  it  seems  to 
me,  nicely  characterizes  the  Saudi  public  sphere.  The  patrimonial  nature  of 
the  local  political  system  and  a “tribal”  culture  that  has  been  for  the  most  part 
“invented”  obliges  the  Saudi  population  to  adopt  a quasi-permanent  represen- 
tational behavior,  something  further  reinforced  by  Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition. 
Like  any  other  corporation  founded  on  ideological  principle,  this  tradition  has 
since  its  emergence  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  sought  to  im- 
pose its  cognitive,  normative,  and  symbolic  principles  upon  the  Saudi  public 
sphere  — that  is,  on  every  domain  open  to  all. 

In  order  to  legitimate  this  ambition,  the  ulama  turned  to  the  Islamic  princi- 
ple of  promoting  virtue  and  preventing  vice  ( al-amr  hi  al-maruf  wa  al-nahy  ‘an 
al-munkar),  the  main  objective  of  which  is  to  promote  a society  that  observes 
orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy,  at  least  in  public.  While  the  duty  to  promote  virtue 
and  prevent  vice  is  in  theory  incumbent  on  the  entire  community,  the  politi- 
cal power  and  the  religious  authority  do  everything  in  their  power  to  quickly 
regulate  and  institutionalize  it  in  order  to  preserve  the  political  order— in  the 
clerical  imaginary,  a necessary  condition  of  any  effort  to  achieve  salvation.  To 
that  end,  the  first  Abbasid  caliphs  created  the  office  of  muhtasih. 
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Classical  legal  texts  claim  that  the  bearer  of  this  juridi co-religious  responsi- 
bility (wilaya  diniyya)  disposes  of  the  following  ideal-typical  prerogatives.  He 
verifies  the  propriety  of  commercial  transactions  and  the  quality  and  price  of 
merchandise  in  markets.  He  also  sees  to  it  that  the  principal  religious  duties  are 
observed  (such  as  collective  prayer,  the  upkeep  and  use  of  places  of  worship, 
and  the  keeping  of  fasts),  public  mores  are  respected  (including  current  vesti- 
mentary  practices  and  the  bans  on  prostitution,  alcohol,  drugs,  and  tobacco), 
the  ban  on  mixed-sex  groups  in  some  spaces  is  maintained,  and  so  on.  He  also 
sees  to  it  that  labor  laws  are  respected  in  regards  to  scribes,  public  notaries,  and 
defense  attorneys.  In  addition  to  ensuring  that  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy  are 
respected  in  the  public  sphere,  the  muhtasib  fulfills  aedile  functions  (such  as 
street  cleaning,  repairs  to  city  walls,  ensuring  the  urban  water  supply,  oversight 
of  certain  trades,  and  protecting  animals).  In  order  to  carry  out  these  tasks, 
the  muhtasib  disposes  of  a variable  number  of  assistants  and  auxiliaries  and 
can  turn  to  the  forces  of  order  for  help.  He  also  possesses  significant  repres- 
sive power  (including  reprimand,  censure,  confiscation,  imprisonment,  banish- 
ment of  recidivists,  and  the  power  to  close  stores  and  forbid  an  individual  from 
exercising  a given  profession).2 

In  reality,  the  power  and  influence  of  this  office  depends  on  several  environ- 
mental and  psychological  parameters:  the  place  of  Islam  in  the  state  system, 
the  social  atmosphere,  and  the  historical  context  as  well  as  the  character,  com- 
petencies, and,  above  all,  convictions  of  particular  officeholders.  The  discus- 
sion that  follows  seeks  to  compare  this  ideal-typical  model  of  hisha  with  Saudi 
reality.3  Doing  so  allows  us  to  understand  the  dynamics  that  structure,  stabilize, 
and  regulate  this  institution  in  a particular  ecological  system.  We  also  test  the 
hypothesis  of  the  routinization  and  institutionalization  of  Hanbali-Wahhabism 
by  studying  the  history,  structures,  and  mechanisms  of  the  hisba  system’s  op- 
eration as  formalized  by  the  Committee  for  the  Promotion  of  Virtue  and  the 
Prevention  of  Vice  (Hay’at  al-amr  bi  al-ma‘ruf  wa  al-nahy  ‘an  al-munkar).  This 
demonstration,  which  as  far  as  possible  draws  on  statistical  data,  also  allows 
us  to  explore  the  theologico-juridical  positions  of  the  religious  establishment 
on  several  social  questions.  Lastly  and  more  generally,  studying  the  institution 
of  hisba  in  the  longue  duree  of  Saudi  history  can  be  considered  an  indicator 
of  the  process  of  state  construction.  As  elsewhere  in  the  world,  this  process  is 
characterized  by  a monopolistic  will  to  power  on  the  part  of  a (political  and 
religious)  central  authority  and  the  various  types  of  resistance  to  which  this 
dynamic  gives  rise. 
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A LONG  PROCESS  OF  INSTITUTIONALIZATION  . . . 

As  Michael  Cook  observed  in  his  book  on  the  practice  of  promoting  virtue  and 
preventing  vice  in  Islamic  thought,  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  assigned 
almost  no  importance  to  this  religious  duty  despite  the  central  place  it  occupies 
in  Islamic  history  and  the  Islamic  imaginary.4  Indeed,  I have  been  able  to  find 
only  a few  passages  in  all  of  the  Najdi  preacher’s  oeuvre  that  succinctly  men- 
tion it  in  generic  terms.5  The  explanation  for  this  near  total  absence  is  simple: 
promoting  virtue  and  preventing  vice  occurs  only  within  the  framework  of  the 
Islamic  community.  Yet  the  doctrine  preached  by  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  sought 
not  to  reform  the  practices  and  mores  of  local  populations  in  the  framework  of 
an  existing  system,  but  rather  to  “convert”  them  to  genuine  monotheism.  Once 
this  crucial  step  had  been  taken,  the  duty  of  promoting  virtue  and  preventing 
vice  would  once  again  come  into  force.  According  to  the  meager  information 
that  we  possess,  the  shaykh  charged  certain  disciples  and  followers  with  the  task 
of  ensuring  that  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy  were  observed  in  the  public  sphere 
in  territories  controlled  by  the  Saudi  Emirate.  Needless  to  say,  this  practice  was 
continued  after  his  death. 

Yet  the  strengthening  of  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition  and  the  rapid  expan- 
sion of  the  Saudi  Emirate  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  obliged  the  shaykh ’s 
heirs  to  soften  their  stance  in  order  to  gain  acceptance  from  the  other  Muslim 
populations  of  the  region.  After  the  conquest  of  Mecca  in  r8o6,  Abd  Allah  ibn 
Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  (d.  1829)  made  his  father’s  approach  part  of 
the  framework  of  promoting  virtue  and  preventing  vice,  a move  that  implied 
de  facto  recognition  of  other  Muslim  traditions.  This  initiative  was  the  first 
Hanbali-Wahhabi  attempt  at  routinization.6 

While  hisba  was  used  to  justify  the  expansion  of  the  Saudi  Emirate  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  has  been  the  case  of  several  Islamic 
countries  since  the  High  Middle  Ages,  it  subsequently  served  — particularly 
during  the  second  reign  of  Emir  Faysal  ibn  Turki  (1843-1865)— as  a device 
for  homogenizing  the  population  of  Najd  in  order  to  provide  the  Hanbali- 
Wahhabi  tradition  and  the  House  of  Saud  with  a solid  territorial  base.  This  pe- 
riod was  also  characterized  by  a desire  to  institutionalize  this  religious  practice 
in  the  interests  of  efficiency.  Religious  agents  from  each  oasis  were  appointed 
by  Hanbali-Wahhabi  judges  to  carry  out  this  Salvationist  mission.  For  reasons 
already  discussed  in  chapte^,  around  1854-1855,  the  authorities  even  gave  a 
group  of  twenty-two  pious  men  the  task  of  seeing  to  it  that  orthodoxy  and  or- 
thopraxy were  respected  in  the  Riyadh  public  sphere.7  This  measure  was  later 
extended  to  the  provinces  of  the  Saudi  Emirate.  But  the  death  of  Emir  Faysal 
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in  1865  and  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  succession  among  his  sons  put  an  end 
to  this  first  attempt  at  institutionalizing  hisba.  During  this  period  of  instability, 
the  religious  establishment  attempted  to  organize  itself  in  an  informal  manner 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  duty  of  promoting  virtue  and  preventing  vice.  Several 
pious  figures  voluntarily  participated  in  this.  But  the  lack  of  order  — an  indis- 
pensable condition  for  carrying  out  religious  duties— frustrated  their  attempts 
to  adequately  do  so. 

The  expansion  and  renaissance  of  the  Saudi  Emirate  that  began  in  1902  went 
hand  in  hand  with  the  reestablishment  of  hisba  as  a tool  for  homogenizing 
and  dominating  a public  sphere  structured  by  representation.  As  long  as  this 
office  efficiently  accomplished  its  mission,  no  change  was  made  to  its  mode  of 
organization.  With  assistance  from  a variable  number  of  auxiliaries,  each  judge 
was  responsible  for  ensuring  that  the  precepts  of  the  Law  were  observed  in  his 
jurisdiction  (commercial  transactions  in  the  markets,  religious  obligations,  mo- 
res, etc.).8  During  his  stay  in  Riyadh  in  1922-1923,  the  voyager  Amin  al-Rihani 
noted  that  the  religious  establishment  scrupulously  saw  to  it  that  orthodoxy  and 
orthopraxy  were  respected  in  the  public  sphere.  Those  who  transgressed  the 
Law  were  subjected  to  corporal  punishment.  If  a believer  failed  to  attend  one  of 
the  public  prayers,  a delegation  of  notables  went  to  his  home  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  reasons  for  his  absence.  In  case  of  recidivism,  he  was  to  be  whipped.9 
This  system  was  extended  to  conquered  territories,  in  particular  the  holy  cities 
of  Islam.10 

On  the  basis  of  the  above,  we  can  deduce  that  since  the  emergence  of  the 
Saudi  Emirate,  hisba  has  never  been  an  autonomous  office  and  has  always 
lacked  aedile  prerogatives.  The  characteristics  of  the  Saudi  apparatus  thus  de- 
part from  the  model  presented  by  the  classical  theologico-juridical  texts.  This 
specificity  resulted  from  the  symbiotic  relationship  between  the  political  power 
and  the  religious  authority,  according  to  which  the  two  partners  observe  a rigor- 
ous division  of  labor.  To  this,  another  characteristic  must  be  mentioned:  volun- 
tary work  (al-tatawwu‘) . Although  not  specific  to  the  Saudi  case,  it  has  played 
an  important  role  in  the  process  of  institutionalizing  hisba.  Individuals  known 
for  their  piety  and  religious  commitment  were  also  to  freely  carry  out  this  duty. 
But  while  almost  no  one  objected  to  the  action  of  a few  isolated  and  pious  vol- 
unteers, this  practice  threatened  to  become  a genuine  danger  to  the  established 
order  when  carried  out  by  a more  or  less  organized  group.  Such  was  the  case  of 
the  Ikhwan  during  the  1910s  and  1920s. 

The  brutal  manner  in  which  some  Ikhwan  treated  subject  populations  in 
the  growing  Saudi  kingdom  was  a matter  of  concern  for  the  political  power 
and  the  religious  authority.  As  we  have  seen,  King  Abd  al-Aziz  (1902-1953)  and 
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the  ulama  were  constantly  calling  these  turbulent  troops  to  order.  The  ulama 
did  not  hesitate  to  use  strong-arm  measures  to  ensure  rigorous  observance  of 
the  Law  in  the  public  spheres  of  the  oases,  conquered  villages,  and  towns.  On 
several  occasions,  this  gave  rise  to  bloody  clashes  between  local  populations 
and  foreign  delegations,  in  particular  during  the  1926  pilgrimage  known  as  the 
mahmal  incident. 

In  order  to  symbolize  their  presence  in  the  annual  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and 
display  their  power,  the  sovereigns  of  Egypt  have  since  the  thirteenth  century 
sent  a chief  of  the  official  delegation  ( amir  al-hajj)  with  a richly  decorated 
camel.  Draped  with  covers  embroidered  in  plumes  and  precious  metals  and 
carrying  a sumptuously  adorned  litter,  the  camel  was  preceded  by  a detach- 
ment of  soldiers  and  musicians  and  followed  by  a crowd  of  pilgrims.11  We  can 
well  imagine  how  this  spectacle  could  have  shocked  many  Ikhwan,  who  no 
doubt  considered  it  an  act  of  idolatry.  They  tried  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  seizing 
the  camel,  but  the  Egyptian  detachment  fired  upon  them.  The  volley,  which 
resulted  in  approximately  twenty  deaths  and  one  hundred  wounded,  nearly  led 
to  a bloodbath  in  this  holy  territory  and  sacred  month.  But  King  Abd  al-Aziz, 
who  was  himself  in  Mecca,  arrived  on  the  scene  of  the  incident  in  time  to  bring 
it  to  a peaceful  end.12 

Aside  from  the  loss  of  life,  the  mahmal  affair  was  worrying  in  more  than  one 
respect.  The  friends  and  enemies  of  Abd  al-Aziz  could  now  wonder  how,  if  he 
was  not  even  capable  of  controlling  his  own  troops,  he  could  succeed  in  admin- 
istering the  holy  places  of  Islam  and  protecting  pilgrims.  International  Islamic 
opinion  seconded  these  negative  judgments  of  Hanbali-Wahhabism,  which  the 
king  endeavored  to  change.  The  Saudi  monarchy  thus  needed  to  show  that  it 
was  capable  of  managing  the  holy  places  in  an  efficient  manner  and  that  the 
tradition  could  be  adapted  to  its  new  status  as  state  religion.  Apart  from  the 
local  and  international  loss  of  prestige,  the  Saudi  political  power  and  religious 
authority  risked  losing  power  should  they  fail  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to 
control  the  public  sphere  with  an  iron  fist.  By  giving  rise  to  a desire  to  preclude 
international  criticism  and  put  an  end  to  all  private  initiatives,  the  mahmal  inci- 
dent was  thus  the  catalyst  that  precipitated  the  institutionalization  of  hisba. 

Just  a few  weeks  after  the  end  of  the  pilgrimage,  the  king  called  upon  Abd 
Allah  ibn  Blihid  (d.  1940), 13  the  judge  of  Mecca,  to  appoint  an  official  body 
responsible  for  hisba  in  the  holy  city  and  its  immediate  environs.14  On  10  Sep- 
tember 1926,  the  official  Saudi  newspaper  published  a royal  decree  ordering 
the  creation  of  the  Company  for  the  Promotion  of  Virtue  and  the  Prevention 
of  Vice  (Jama ‘at  al-amr  bi  al-ma‘ruf  wa  al-nahy  ‘an  al-munkar).15  Consisting  of 
twelve  members,16  the  mission  of  this  new  body  was  to  see  to  it  that  collective 
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prayers  were  performed  and  customs  ( al-adat ) and  social  transactions  ( al - 
muamalat)  were  in  conformity  with  sharia  as  well  as  to  monitor  the  muezzins 
and  imams  of  mosques  and  prevent  people  from  using  insults  in  the  public 
sphere  ( al-hadha’a  al-lisaniyya) . A guide  to  the  pilgrimage,  drafted  in  1928  by 
an  Egyptian  in  the  service  of  the  Saudi  monarchy,  added  to  this  list  a ban  on 
mixed-sex  groups  and  the  consumption  of  alcohol  and  use  of  tobacco.17 

The  creation  of  this  system  was  accompanied  by  a pedagogical  exercise.  At 
the  beginning  of  1927,  Judge  Abd  Allah  ibn  Blihid  and  Muhammad  Bahjat 
al-Baytar  (d.  1976),  a Syrian  ‘alim  in  the  service  of  the  monarchy,  wrote  seven 
articles  that  were  published  on  the  front  page  of  the  official  newspaper.  Draw- 
ing on  arguments  developed  by  al-Ghazali  (d.  1111)  (an  Ash'ari  ‘alim)  and  Ibn 
Taymiyya  in  their  writings  on  the  hisba,  they  underscored  the  importance  of 
this  religious  obligation  to  safeguarding  orthodoxy,  orthopraxy,  and  the  political 
order.  In  particular,  they  insisted  on  the  fact  that  only  the  competent  authorities 
could  use  coercive  force  to  ensure  that  the  Law  was  respected  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  natural  or  legal  persons.18  The  members  of  the  corporation  also  is- 
sued several  fatawa  in  keeping  with  this  stance.19 

In  order  to  monopolize  the  public  sphere  and  reassure  the  population  of  the 
Hijaz  and  the  Islamic  world  more  broadly,  the  king  went  further  yet  in  the  pro- 
cess of  institutionalizing  hisba.  In  1928,  he  decided  to  unify  all  of  the  companies 
under  a single  leadership,  giving  it  the  name  the  Committee  for  the  Promotion 
of  Virtue  and  the  Prevention  of  Vice.  Regulations  ( anzima , sing,  nizam)  were 
drawn  up  for  the  committee  setting  its  mode  of  operation  and  prerogatives  on 
the  ground.20  And  in  order  to  leave  nothing  to  chance,  the  king  also  promul- 
gated a second  series  of  regulations  in  which  he  strictly  codified  the  functions  of 
the  volunteer  muhtasib,  referred  to  in  the  text  as  honorary  members  of  the  com- 
mittee (add  sharafiyyun)  but  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  mutawia 
(sing.  mutawi‘).21  From  that  point  on,  no  one  could  carry  out  this  religious  duty 
on  his  own  volition.  Henceforth,  each  volunteer  muhtasib  had  to  be  officially 
recognized  by  local  committee  leaders  and  report  to  them  on  his  activities  at 
least  once  a week.  The  crowning  achievement  of  this  institutionalizing  drive 
was  the  nomination  to  the  head  of  the  committee  of  the  Egyptian  Abd  al-Zahir 
Abu  al-Samh  (d.  1951).  Although  Hanbali-Wahhabi  in  point  of  dogma,  this  man 
belonged  to  the  reformist  current  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term.22  In  addition 
to  reassuring  local  and  international  opinion,  this  choice  was  meant  to  allow 
the  king  to  attract  the  sympathy  of  reformists  who  could  mobilize  their  networks 
and  media  on  his  behalf. 

The  struggle  with  the  Ikhwan  pushed  Saudi  authorities  to  extend  this  institu- 
tionalization to  the  main  administrative  centers  of  the  kingdom,  particularly  in 
Najd.  On  2 August  1929,  the  king  thus  announced  the  creation  of  an  administra- 
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tion  ( idara ) for  the  Promotion  of  Virtue  and  the  Prevention  of  Vice  in  Riyadh.23 
Umar  ibn  Hasan  A1  al-Shaykh  (d.  1975),  who  had  formerly  carried  out  this  duty 
on  a volunteer  basis,  was  chosen  to  lead  the  new  administration,  which  was 
directly  funded  by  the  royal  purse.  With  this  announcement,  it  seems  that  Abd 
al-Aziz  was  in  part  seeking  to  respond  to  the  grievances  of  the  Ikhwan,  who  had 
been  defeated  several  months  earlier,  by  demonstrating  that  the  state  vener- 
ated and  ensured  respect  for  the  precepts  of  the  Law  even  as  it  cordoned  off 
the  public  sphere  to  preclude  the  emergence  of  new  actors  and  their  attendant 
demands  and  impose  the  official  vision  on  the  majority. 

Yet  the  extension  of  institutionalization  to  the  principal  regions  of  the  king- 
dom did  not  mean  that  the  founder  of  Saudi  Arabia  aspired  to  create  a “national” 
administration  for  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  prevention  of  vice  directed  by  the 
religious  establishment.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  ample  reason  to  believe  that 
he  wished  for  purely  political  reasons  to  exclude  at  all  costs  the  ulama  from  this 
function  in  the  Hijaz:  Hanbali-Wahhabi  rigor  in  the  area  of  religion  could  lead 
to  a bad  image  for  the  young  kingdom  abroad  and  create  problems  with  the  lo- 
cal population.  Indeed,  in  1930  this  concern  for  appearances  led  Abd  al-Aziz  to 
merge  the  Hijaz  Committee  for  the  Promotion  of  Virtue  and  the  Prevention  of 
Vice  with  the  police.  That  same  year,  a new  regulation  consisting  of  thirty-one 
articles  was  issued  to  precisely  address  all  technical,  administrative,  legal,  and 
financial  aspects  of  the  hisba.24  It  remained  in  force  in  the  Hijaz  until  ^80. 

When  the  king  tried  to  create  hybrid  institutes  of  religious  sciences  (al- 
Ma'had  al-Su‘udi  in  Mecca  and  Dar  al-Tawhid  in  Al-Ta’if)  or  codify  sharia  in 
the  province  of  the  Hijaz,  he  met  with  sharp  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  reli- 
gious establishment,  which  no  doubt  saw  such  schemes  as  violating  the  terms 
of  their  symbiotic  partnership.  Unfortunately,  the  paucity  of  our  sources  does 
not  allow  us  to  follow  this  “struggle.”  We  do  know,  however,  that  it  resulted  in 
a victory  for  the  ulama:  in  1937,  a royal  decree  announced  that  the  Committee 
for  the  Promotion  of  Virtue  and  the  Prevention  of  Vice  would  henceforth  be 
placed  under  the  authority  of  Grand  Mufti  Muhammad  ibn  Ibrahim,  who  at 
the  time  held  the  title  of  chief  judge  ( ra’is  al-qudat).ls  After  having  consolidated 
the  positions  of  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  corporation  in  the  Hijaz,  Asir,  and  Jazan, 
Ibn  Ibrahim  in  1952  decided,  with  the  blessing  of  the  palace,  to  appoint  his 
youngest  brother,  Abd  al-Malik  (d.  1984),  to  the  head  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Promotion  of  Virtue  and  the  Prevention  of  Vice  in  these  provinces.26 


. . . PUNCTUATED  BY  CRISES 


Like  all  of  the  religious  establishment’s  activities,  that  of  promoting  virtue 
and  preventing  vice  underwent  significant  expansion  during  the  r95os.  Profiting 
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from  generational  transition  within  the  reigning  house,  the  ulama  sold  dearly 
their  unconditional  support.  Under  the  aegis  of  Muhammad  ibn  Ibrahim,  the 
presidents  of  the  Committees  for  the  Promotion  of  Virtue  and  the  Prevention 
of  Vice  of  the  provinces  of  the  Hijaz  and  Najd  — respectively,  Abd  al-Malik  ibn 
Ibrahim  A1  al-Shaykh  and  Umar  ibn  Hasan  A1  al-Shaykh,  who  also  controlled 
the  provinces  of  Asir,  Jazan,  and  Al-Ahsa’— began  moving  into  new  rural  and 
urban  centers.  To  do  so,  a recruitment  campaign  was  launched.27  Between  1956 
and  r96o,  the  number  of  field  agents  rose  from  1,350  to  2,467. 28  The  budget  also 
rose  from  several  hundred  thousand  riyals  in  1956  to  more  than  12  million  riyals 
in  1964,  the  year  King  Saud  was  deposed.29 

These  material  resources  were  accompanied  by  symbolic  resources.  Ibn  Ibra- 
him wrote  several  epistles  intended  to  raise  awareness  among  the  muhtasib  con- 
cerning the  importance  — indeed,  the  centrality— of  their  profession/vocation 
in  the  economy  of  Islamic  salvation.  He  thus  encouraged  them  to  be  strong, 
tightly  bound  to  one  another,  and  above  all  active  so  that  orthodoxy  and  orthop- 
raxy might  be  imposed  in  the  public  sphere— the  only  way,  according  to  him,  to 
save  the  souls  of  believers.30  Conscious  of  their  identity  and  their  mission,  Saudi 
muhtasib  fulfilled  their  Salvationist  duty  with  zeal  and  efficiency. 

The  dynamism  of  the  corporation  and  the  criticisms  of  ulama  concerning  the 
introduction  of  positive  laws  were  not  matters  of  indifference  to  Prince/Prime 
Minister  Faysal,  who  seems  in  all  likelihood  to  have  hoped  to  create  a pole  of 
authority  uniquely  centered  on  the  royal  house.  As  early  as  ^62,  Faysal  had 
considered  taking  over  the  Committees  for  the  Promotion  of  Virtue  and  the 
Prevention  of  Vice,31  but  the  weight  of  the  religious  establishment  and  the  cha- 
risma of  Ibn  Ibrahim  prevented  him  from  doing  so.  Faysal  thus  tried  to  hinder 
their  actions.  For  example,  between  ^66  and  1970,  only  forty-one  people  joined 
the  various  committees  of  the  country.  The  number  of  members  thus  grew  from 
2,950  to  2,99r  in  four  years. 

But  aside  from  these  tactical  maneuvers,  Faysal  and  his  followers  above  all 
counted  on  developmentalist  discourse  and  policy  to  supply  the  monarchy  with 
its  own  legitimacy  and  thus  marginalize  its  religious  partner.  This  policy  led  to 
a gradual  change  in  the  lifestyle  of  the  populations  of  large  Saudi  towns  in  con- 
tact with  foreign  workers  and  the  material  and  immaterial  consumer  goods  im- 
ported from  abroad.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  ulama,  the  result  was  a loos- 
ening of  mores  and  a drop  in  religiosity  heralding,  according  to  Ibn  Ibrahim,  an 
imminent  catastrophe.32  But  instead  of  combatting  this  “devastating  plague”33 
by  supporting  the  agents  of  hisba,  the  political  authorities  adopted  positions 
that  were,  in  the  eyes  of  their  religious  partners,  at  the  very  least  underhanded: 
insults  and  mistreatment  of  certain  muhtasib,  permission  given  to  some  jour- 
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nalists  to  criticize  their  work,  nonapplication  of  the  punishments  sought  by  the 
committee  against  offenders,  and  so  on.34 

The  principal  religious  figures  of  the  period— in  particular  Ibn  Ibrahim  and 
Ibn  Humayd  — came  to  the  defense  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  religious  estab- 
lishment by  deploying  all  of  their  ideological  authority  to  weaken  the  political 
partner.  While  strongly  condemning  several  foreign  tools  of  amusement  (such 
as  alcohol,  the  cinema,  foreign  newspapers  and  books,  Western  dress,  photogra- 
phy, portraits  of  heads  of  state,  songs  on  the  radio,  and  football)35  and  accusing 
foreign  workers  and  executives  of  being  responsible  for  all  of  the  evil  afflicting 
Saudi  society,36  they  never  for  all  that  expressed  criticism  of  the  House  of  Saud. 
On  the  contrary,  they  constantly  lavished  the  king  and  the  leading  princes  with 
advice  ( nasa'ih , sing,  nasiha)  in  what  they  described  as  an  attempt  to  lead  them 
back  to  the  path  of  righteousness.37  The  two  partners  finished  by  finding  com- 
mon ground,  of  course,  with  each  party  making  concessions  to  the  other.  The 
ulama  thus  conceded  the  legitimacy  of  radio  and  television  on  the  condition 
that  they  not  broadcast  songs,  films,  or  programs  that  could  be  perceived  as 
running  counter  to  the  Law.  The  state  could  extend  education  to  all  girls  in  the 
kingdom  while  respecting  Hanbali-Wahhabi  precepts:  a ban  on  mixed-gender 
groups,  the  generalization  of  the  traditional  dress  of  the  sedentaries  of  Najd  to 
the  entire  kingdom,  and  so  on. 

The  ethic  of  responsibility  and  the  Hanbali  habitus  of  obedience  prevented 
the  ulama  from  going  further  in  their  demands.  They  accepted  the  ongoing 
social  changes  on  the  condition  that  most  of  the  representations  that  structured 
the  Saudi  public  sphere— such  as  shop  closings  during  prayer  hours,  the  ban 
on  mixed-gender  groups  in  open  spaces,  and  the  application  of  legal  sentences 
in  accordance  with  sharia— be  maintained.  But  several  peripheral  actors  — 
mainly  belonging  to  the  neo-Ahl  al-Hadith  movement38— did  not  accept  the 
establishment’s  stance,  which  they  saw  as  conflicting  with  sharia.  They  decided 
to  respond  by  reactivating  the  notion  of  promoting  virtue  and  preventing  vice. 
Starting  in  ^65,  photographic  studios  and  women’s  clothing  stores  displaying 
mannequins  were  vandalized  in  Medina.39  But  such  disorganized  action  very 
rapidly  gave  way  to  an  ever  more  structured  movement  with  the  creation  in 
^66  of  al-Jama'a  al-Salafiyya  al-Muhtasiba  (the  Salafi  company  for  the  hisba) 
founded  by  Juhayman  al-Utaybi  (d.  1980).  To  win  legitimacy  and  gain  official 
support,  this  group  sought  and  obtained  the  blessing  of  Abd  al-Aziz  ibn  Baz 
(d.  r999),  who  was  then  vice  president  of  the  Islamic  University  of  Medina.  Its 
principal  objective,  however,  was  to  take  over  the  functions  of  the  Committee 
for  the  Promotion  of  Virtue  and  the  Prevention  of  Vice  (organization  of  training 
and  awareness-raising  circles,  distribution  of  tracts,  admonition,  and  even  the 
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promulgation  of  fatawa).  In  the  space  of  ten  years,  Juhayman  and  his  compan- 
ions had  extended  their  activity  to  several  towns  in  the  kingdom,  particularly 
Najd.  Following  a pattern  that  has  been  familiar  to  the  Muslim  world  since 
the  High  Middle  Ages,  the  chief  of  this  company  began  to  gradually  transform 
himself  into  a political  actor,  legitimating  his  actions  by  reference  to  the  duty 
to  promote  virtue  and  prevent  vice.  But  this  parallel  hisba,  which  threatened 
to  metamorphose  into  a genuine  protest  movement,  ultimately  drew  the  at- 
tention of  the  political  authorities  and  the  religious  establishment.  In  order  to 
reenergize  the  system  of  official  hisba,  in  1976  King  Khalid  (1975-1982)  issued 
a royal  decree  ordering  that  all  committees  in  the  country  be  unified  under  a 
single  leadership,  known  as  the  General  Presidency  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Promotion  of  Virtue  and  the  Prevention  of  Vice  (al-Ri’asa  al-amma  li-Hay’at 
al-amr  bi  al-ma‘ruf  wa  al-nahy  ‘an  al-munkar).40  Abd  al-Aziz  ibn  Abd  Allah  ibn 
Hasan  A1  al-Shaykh  (d.  1990),  the  new  president  of  the  Committee  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Virtue  and  the  Prevention  of  Vice,  announced  that  his  mission  was 
to  restructure  this  system  and  recruit  additional  field  agents  in  order  to  give 
further  impetus  to  this  sacred  duty.41  Other  acts  confirmed  the  political  authori- 
ties’ desire  to  recover  their  monopoly  on  hisba.  In  1977,  the  representatives  of 
the  corporation,  who  were  in  a way  honorary  members  of  the  Juhayman  Jama'a, 
broke  all  ties  with  it.  During  the  months  that  followed,  its  leading  activists  were 
hit  by  a wave  of  arrests.  Known  for  his  dynamism  and  organizational  talents, 
the  oldest  son  of  Ibn  Ibrahim,  Abd  al-Aziz  (d.  2006),  was  appointed  head  of  the 
committee  with  the  rank  of  minister.  This  series  of  events  could  not  have  been 
a coincidence. 

But  governmental  action  only  pushed  Juhayman  and  his  followers  to  adopt 
an  ever  more  extreme  stance.  In  1979,  this  process  of  radicalization  resulted  in 
armed  rebellion.  Our  aim  here  is  not  to  reconstruct  the  history  and  sociopsy- 
chological  causes  of  the  storming  of  the  Grand  Mosque  of  Mecca,  something 
that  has  already  been  done  elsewhere,42  but  rather  to  demonstrate  that  this  polit- 
ico-religious crisis  played  an  important  role  in  the  process  of  institutionalizing 
hisba.  As  with  the  Ikhwan  rebellion,  the  Saudi  authorities  responded  to  a por- 
tion of  the  insurgents’  demands  while  seeking  to  monopolize  hisba  as  a tool  for 
dominating  the  public  sphere.  It  must  be  added  that,  the  same  year,  the  Saudi 
state  was  confronted  by  armed  Shiite  insurrection  in  the  province  of  Al-Ahsa’, 
which  echoed  the  revolution  of  Khomeini  (d.  1989)  in  Iran.42 

Just  a few  months  after  these  two  events,  a new  national  regulation  for  the 
Committee  for  the  Promotion  of  Virtue  and  the  Prevention  of  Vice  was  issued.44 
Still  in  force  in  2014,  it  sets  out  the  committee’s  prerogatives  and  mechanisms 
in  a more  or  less  detailed  manner.  It  was  supplemented  by  an  organic  regula- 
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tion  ( la’iha  tanfidhiyya ) and  a series  of  instructions  (tamimat).  Abd  al-Aziz  ibn 
Muhammad  A1  al-Shaykh  also  completely  replaced  the  foundations  of  commit- 
tee structures  in  the  interests  of  a better  division  of  responsibilities  and  greater 
efficiency  in  the  field.  Finally,  its  budget  grew  from  more  than  85.7  million 
riyals  in  1979  to  more  than  203  million  riyals  in  1985.  The  funds  allocated  by 
the  state  to  the  “prevention”  sector  thus  more  than  doubled  in  five  years  despite 
the  fact  that  Saudi  Arabia  was  then  going  through  its  greatest  economic  crisis 
in  recent  history.45  This  increase  concerned  not  only  the  committee,  but  all  of 
the  country’s  juridico-religious  institutions.  It  was  occasioned  by  the  rebellion 
of  the  Juhayman,  the  Shiite  insurrection,  and  the  failure  of  developmentalist 
policy  due  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  petroleum.  Weakened  by  this  latter  event, 
to  which  it  failed  to  effectively  respond,  the  Saudi  monarchy  was  henceforth 
required  to  draw  upon  the  ideological  legitimacy  of  the  Flanbali-Wahhabi  es- 
tablishment in  order  to  legitimize  its  power  and  efficiently  control  the  public 
sphere.46  After  having  passed  through  a period  in  the  desert  in  the  r970S,  the 
Committee  for  the  Promotion  of  Virtue  and  the  Prevention  of  Vice  thus  made  a 
comeback  in  the  r98os.47  As  in  other  societies  structured  by  representations  and 
symbols,  cinemas  were  closed  and  female  singers  gradually  disappeared  from 
Saudi  television  in  order  to  clearly  mark  this  return.48 

Two  other  crises  that  shook  Saudi  Arabia  at  the  beginning  of  the  r990S  and 
the  first  decade  of  the  twenty-first  century  also  allow  us  to  closely  trace  the  long 
and  difficult  process  of  institutionalizing  the  practice  of  promoting  virtue  and 
preventing  vice.  These  were  the  Islamist  protests  that  followed  the  end  of  the 
^90-1991  Gulf  War  and  the  combination  of  Jihadist  threat  and  U.S.  pressure 
that  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  terrorist  attacks  of  11  September  2001. 

For  religious,  political,  and  social  reasons,  Islamist  protests  demanding  that 
the  Saudi  system  be  profoundly  reformed  broke  out  in  1991. 49  Invoking  the  duty 
to  promote  virtue  and  prevent  vice,  the  leaders  of  this  movement  did  not  con- 
tent themselves  with  simply  addressing  petitions  to  King  Fahd  (1982-2005)  but 
also  carried  out  genuine  actions  on  the  ground,  organizing  meetings,  creating 
commissions,  distributing  printed  and  audio  material,  and  so  on.50  The  political 
power  and  the  religious  authority  realized  that  all  of  the  measures  taken  to  mo- 
nopolize the  practice  of  promoting  virtue  and  preventing  vice  had  failed  to  stop 
the  concept  from  being  appropriated  by  a seditious  group.  In  1992,  they  thus 
decided  to  launch  a new  phase.  While  leading  ulama  reiterated  that  in  keeping 
with  the  most  orthodox  Flanbali  tradition,  only  holders  of  power  had  the  right 
to  promote  virtue  and  prevent  vice  in  the  public  sphere,51  article  twenty-three 
of  the  new  Fundamental  Law  (al-Nizam  al-asasi  lil-hukm)  of  1992  stipulated 
that  “the  state  protects  Islamic  dogma,  applies  sharia,  promotes  virtue,  prevents 
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vice,  and  fulfills  the  duty  of  religious  predication.”52  By  writing  hisba  into  the 
“constitution,”  the  Saudi  regime  (including  the  ulama,  who  saw  themselves  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  state  system)  declared  their  determination  to  monopolize 
this  religious  duty. 

In  the  framework  of  a global  reconstruction  of  the  religious  space  in  response 
to  the  Islamist  protest  movement,53  the  monarchy  and  the  religious  establish- 
ment gave  new  impetus  to  the  work  of  the  Committee  for  the  Promotion  of 
Virtue  and  the  Prevention  of  Vice.  By  doing  so,  they  sought,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  respond  to  a portion  of  Islamist  grievances  and,  on  the  other,  to  more  ef- 
ficiently control  the  public  sphere.  In  other  words,  Saudi  authorities  hoped  to 
burnish  their  image  while  improving  the  performance  of  the  hisba  system.  Le- 
gitimacy and  efficiency  were  thus  the  two  motors  driving  this  move  toward  fur- 
ther institutionalization,  which  was  reflected  on  the  ground  by  the  emergence 
of  a plan  for  professionalizing  the  muhtasib.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the 
committee’s  budget  grew  from  more  than  172.7  million  riyals  in  1990  to  more 
than  242.3  million  in  1994— an  increase  of  40  percent— continuing  education 
programs  supported  by  modern  pedagogical  material  and  a policy  of  proximity 
were  unveiled. 

Starting  in  1994,  the  committee  began  to  regularly  organize  conference  se- 
ries, round  table  discussions,  and  internships  for  its  employees  in  all  provinces 
of  the  kingdom.54  These  activities  were  overseen  by  figures  from  the  religious 
establishment,  in  particular  members  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama.55 
Some  muhtasib  could  even  follow  an  intensive  training  program  held  in  collab- 
oration with  Riyadh’s  Al-Imam  Llniversity.56  In  1996,  forty  training  internships 
were  organized  for  employees  from  the  various  provinces  of  the  kingdom.5  In 
addition  to  creating  ‘ asahiyya  within  this  body,  the  objective  of  these  training 
programs  was  to  supply  committee  employees  with  the  religious  and  legal  back- 
grounds necessary  to  carry  out  their  duties.  Indeed,  up  until  the  mid-L990S,  the 
employees  generally  had  little  training.  Recruitment  policy  gradually  changed, 
however,  and  well-educated  candidates  were  increasingly  sought  after.58 

In  r994,  the  committee  also  began  publishing  a monthly  newsletter  for  its 
employees,  Akhhar  al-hisba  (the  Hisba  News),  to  reinforce  corporate  identity 
and  culture.  The  newsletter  contained  information  concerning  the  various  ac- 
tivities of  the  committee  in  the  kingdom  and  articles  by  ulama  justifying  hisba 
and  giving  practical  advice  to  field  agents.  This  brochure  met  with  such  suc- 
cess in  religious  circles  that,  two  years  later,  it  was  decided  to  transform  it  into 
a monthly  review  titled  Majallat  al-hisba  (the  Hisba  Review).  In  addition  to 
articles,  fatawa,  and  interviews  with  leading  figures  of  the  religious  establish- 
ment concerning  various  juridico-religious  issues,  the  review  continued  to 
present  the  activities  of  the  committee  in  the  field.  It  also  included  a monthly 
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rubric  in  which  the  editors  presented  — from  a Hanbali-Wahhabi  point  of  view, 
of  course— a social  phenomenon  relating  to  hisba  (mixed-sex  groups;  satellite 
channels;  foreign  travel;  the  damage  done  by  rumors,  tobacco,  and  drugs;  the 
problems  facing  young  people;  the  fight  against  terrorism,  etc.),  reviews  of  clas- 
sic and  modern  works  concerning  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  the  prevention 
of  vice,  and  idealized  portraits  of  the  careers  of  retired  field  agents,  intended  to 
serve  as  examples  and  inspire  dedication.59 

Nearly  all  of  the  training  program  material,  articles,  interviews,  presentations, 
and  book  reviews  at  our  disposal  insist  upon  one  point:  the  centrality  of  the  duty 
of  promoting  virtue  and  preventing  vice  in  Islamic  society,  seen  as  “preventive 
medicine  for  souls”60  and  an  indispensable  “ark”  for  reaching  the  banks  of  eter- 
nal salvation  ( safinat  al-najat ).61  As  a result,  the  muhtasib  — “shadow  soldiers 
in  the  service  of  virtue,”  to  borrow  a phrase  from  the  ‘alim  Muhammad  ibn 
Uthaymin  (d.  2001)62— were  to  act  with  dynamism  and  gentleness  in  order  to 
save  the  greatest  possible  number  of  souls.65 

On  the  advice  of  Abd  al-Aziz  ibn  Baz  and  his  colleagues,  who  recommended 
that  all  forms  of  modern  communication  be  employed  to  propagate  the  good 
word  (such  as  books,  brochures,  posters,  films,  telephone,  fax,  and  the  Internet),64 
the  committee  launched  a policy  of  proximity  with  the  population.  This  involved 
reappropriation  by  the  religious  establishment  of  the  preaching  media  that  had 
made  the  fortune  of  Saudi  Islamism  at  the  end  of  the  1980s  and  early  rppos.  In- 
deed, between  1993  and  2000,  the  number  of  print  media  publications  (books,  fa- 
tawa,  guidebooks,  instructional  works,  etc.)  increased  from  238,563  to  5,733,029, 
and  the  number  of  audio  recordings  (sermons,  commentary  on  dogma  and  ritu- 
als, Islamic  history,  etc.)  grew  from  roo,ooo  to  671,950.  The  number  of  confer- 
ences intended  for  the  general  public  grew  from  911  to  12,611  and  that  of  orienta- 
tion visits— that  is,  visits  by  muhtasib  to  schools,  universities,  and  government 
bureaucracies  to  preach  to  students  and  officials— grew  from  871  to  3,682. 65 

The  religious  establishment,  which  sixty  years  earlier  had  wanted  to  forbid 
the  study  of  foreign  languages,  no  longer  hesitated  to  have  Hanbali-Wahhabi 
works  translated  and  to  call  upon  interpreters  to  communicate  with  non-Arabic- 
speaking  populations.  During  the  1995  pilgrimage,  the  Committee  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Virtue  and  the  Prevention  of  Vice  recruited  thirty-five  interpreters 
(including  English,  French,  Indonesian,  Turkish,  and  Persian)  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  work  of  its  field  agents.66  This  system  was  complemented  by  the  pub- 
lication each  Friday  of  a page  in  the  Al-Jazira  newspaper  devoted  to  religious 
affairs  and  the  duty  of  hisba,67  the  creation  of  a website,68  and  participation  in 
several  Saudi  radio  and  television  programs. 

The  process  of  institutionalizing  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  the  prevention 
of  vice  and  professionalizing  its  agents  further  accelerated  after  the  September  11 
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attacks  and  the  arrival  of  King  Abd  Allah  to  power  in  2005.  Indeed,  interna- 
tional stigmatization,  U.S.  pressure,  and  Al-Qaeda  attacks  against  Saudi  terri- 
tory pushed  the  authorities  to  try  to  remake  the  country’s  image  in  the  eyes 
of  international  public  opinion.  To  that  end,  a timid  policy  of  openness  was 
launched  in  various  domains  (such  as  partial  reform  of  academic  programs,  a 
national  dialogue  among  the  country’s  various  components  and  sensibilities, 
the  organization  of  municipal  elections,  and  relative  liberty  for  the  press).  The 
domain  of  hisba  was  a priority  for  this  policy.  The  excessive  zeal  shown  by 
some  muhtasib  in  carrying  out  their  duties  had  earned  the  Committee  for  the 
Promotion  of  Virtue  and  the  Prevention  of  Vice  a sinister  reputation  among 
some  groups  of  foreign  workers  and  the  local  population.  This  in  turn  reflected 
unfavorably  on  the  monarchy  and  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition,  which  was 
attempting  to  routinize  itself. 

The  aforementioned  system  was  strengthened  via  the  creation  of  a number  of 
university  chairs  charged  with  studying  the  technical  and  theoretical  aspects  of 
hisba  and  proposing  practical  solutions  adapted  to  contemporary  Saudi  Arabia69 
as  well  as  the  establishment  in  2004  of  the  Pligher  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of 
Virtue  and  Prevention  of  Vice  (al-Ma‘had  al-‘ali  lil-amr  bi  al-ma‘ruf  wa  al-nahy 
‘an  al-munkar)  to  oversee  the  continuing  education  of  muhtasib.70  In  2009,  the 
committee,  then  presided  over  by  Abd  al-Aziz  al-Humayyin  (b.  1964),  launched 
a strategic  plan  known  as  the  Hisba  Project  (Mashru'  al-hisba).71  Drafted  and 
developed  by  a research  team  from  King  Fahd  University,  this  strategy  aimed 
to  reorganize  the  committee’s  administrative  structures,  working  methods,  and 
human  resource  management  over  a period  of  twenty  years. 

While  the  stated  objective  of  this  strategic  plan  was  to  improve  commit- 
tee performance,72  it  sought  above  all  to  preserve  the  committee’s  legitimacy 
by  permitting  it  to  adapt  to  the  social  changes  that  had  affected  Saudi  Arabia 
and  to  cope  with  the  external  constraints  of  a kingdom  that  would  henceforth 
seek  to  play  a significant  role  on  the  international  scene.  In  2009,  for  example, 
the  committee  sent  one  hundred  of  its  field  agents  on  language-learning  trips 
abroad  in  order  to  allow  them  to  better  communicate  with  pilgrims  and  for- 
eign workers.73  It  also  organized  training  programs  to  raise  awareness  among  its 
agents  concerning  the  plurality  of  traditions  and  customs  in  the  Muslim  world 
so  that  they  might  learn  to  tolerate  the  religious  practices  of  pilgrims  to  Mecca 
as  long  as  those  pilgrims  did  not  threaten  public  order.74 

As  a collective  actor  possessing  ideological  authority,  the  religious  establish- 
ment already  supported  this  new  strategy  at  the  discursive  level.  The  ulama 
called  upon  the  agents  of  this  system  to  show  greater  finesse  in  their  interac- 
tions with  society  (as  rudeness  and  even  violence  were  the  main  reproaches 
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made  against  them  by  the  public).  They  asked  them  to  privilege  dialogue,  pre- 
vention, and  advice— in  other  words,  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  promoting 
virtue  than  on  preventing  vice.  In  short,  the  trustees  of  Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradi- 
tion recommended  that  committee  agents  shift  their  focus  from  supervision 
and  repression  to  awareness-raising  and  prevention.75  Although  this  process  has 
only  just  begun,  it  allows  us  to  anticipate  (provided,  of  course,  that  there  is  no 
sudden  change  in  the  Saudi  politico-religious  landscape)  the  transformation  of 
hisba  as  an  institution  and  the  emergence  of  a new  manner  of  supervising  the 
Saudi  public  sphere.76 


STRUCTURE  OF  THE  HISBA  SYSTEM 

Before  describing  the  structures  of  the  Committee  for  the  Promotion  of 
Virtue  and  the  Prevention  of  Vice,  we  should  elucidate  the  symbolism  of  its 
logo  (Figure  13),  as  this  visual  identity  nicely  reveals  the  manner  in  which  the 
Hanbali-Wahhabi  establishment  perceives  the  committee.77 

In  keeping  with  prophetic  tradition,  the  three  concentric  circles  represent  the 
three  different  manners  of  preventing  vice:  “If  someone  among  you  sees  some- 
thing reprehensible  [ munkar ],  he  is  to  change  it  with  his  hand;  if  that  proves  im- 
possible, with  his  tongue,  if  not  with  his  heart:  [but]  that  is  the  lowest  degree  of 
faith.”78  The  heart  of  the  first  circle  is  occupied  by  three  symbols.  The  first  form 
represents  a V-shaped  open  book.  This  is  very  likely  the  Qur’an,  the  book  par  ex- 
cellence and  foundation  of  the  social  order.  The  map  of  Saudi  Arabia  embossed 


Figure  13.  Seal  of  the  General  Presidency  of  the  Promotion  of  Virtue  and  the 
Prevention  of  Vice. 
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with  the  arms  of  the  royal  house  symbolizes  the  monarchy’s  support,  the  official 
nature  of  the  institution,  and  the  territorial  framework  in  which  it  is  to  carry 
out  its  mission.  The  state  is  thus  represented  as  the  protector  of  religion  and  the 
promoter  of  sharia.  The  third  symbol  — the  veil—  evokes  what  is  referred  to  as 
the  prophetic  tradition  of  the  ark  ( hadith  al-safina).  This  tradition  describes  the 
promotion  of  virtue  and  the  prevention  of  vice  as  an  ark  conducting  believers  to 
salvation  ( safinat  al-najat)  by  means  of  the  strict  observance  of  orthodoxy  and 
orthopraxy.79  These  three  inseparable  and  complementary  symbols  represent- 
ing the  historical  alliance  between  political  power  and  religious  authority  are 
surrounded  by  the  color  blue,  which  recalls  the  sea  of  temptation  and  sin  that 
the  believer  must  confront  and  defeat  in  order  to  reach  the  good  port— that  is, 
to  attain  eternal  salvation.  To  do  this,  the  population  must  obey  the  government 
and  follow  the  teachings  of  the  religious  establishment.  The  two  partners  thus 
monopolize  the  practice  of  hisba  in  the  public  sphere. 

This  desire  for  monopoly  is  eloquently  expressed  in  the  second  and  third 
circles.  The  space  accorded  to  speech  — that  is,  to  exchanges  and  debate  in  the 
public  sphere— is  extremely  narrow,  as  the  second  circle  makes  clear.  And  the 
area  in  white,  the  color  of  purity  and  absolute  truth,  here  indicates  that  this 
sphere  must  be  devoid  of  destructive  debates  and  that  only  official  truth  is  to 
reign  over  Saudi  social  space.  The  golden  color  of  the  third  circle  for  its  part 
without  doubt  refers  to  the  Arab  maxim  “if  speech  is  silver,  silence  is  golden.” 
Private  individuals  are  invited  to  keep  their  silence  and  let  the  competent  au- 
thorities act.  The  choice  of  Kufic  calligraphy  ( al-khat  al-kufi)  to  retranscribe 
the  official  name  of  the  committee  is  also  significant.  Reputed  to  be  the  oldest, 
most  elegant,  and  most  majestic  style  of  Arab  calligraphy,  al-khat  al-kuf  was 
used  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Hegira  and  later  to  retranscribe  Quranic 
texts,  make  caliphal  inscriptions,  and  engrave  the  epitaphs  of  believers.  Its  use 
thus  allowed  the  committee  to  inscribe  itself  in  the  longue  duree  of  Islamic 
history. 

Elucidating  the  visual  identity  of  the  Committee  for  the  Promotion  of  Virtue 
and  the  Prevention  of  Vice  underscores  two  facets  of  its  existence:  first,  this  of- 
ficial apparatus  is  the  product  of  a symbiotic  relationship  between  the  House 
of  Saud  and  the  religious  establishment,  one  of  the  pillars  of  which  is  the  ob- 
servance of  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy  in  the  public  sphere;  second,  in  keeping 
with  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition,  the  committee  must  monopolize  this  reli- 
gious duty  in  order  to  preserve  public  order.  As  mentioned  above,  this  claim  is 
reinforced  by  article  twenty-three  of  the  1992  Saudi  Fundamental  Law.80 

In  keeping  with  the  regulation  ( al-nizam ) that  organizes  its  operation,  the 
Committee  for  the  Promotion  of  Virtue  and  the  Prevention  of  Vice  is  deemed 
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an  autonomous  apparatus  ( jihaz ) under  the  direct  authority  of  the  king  as  head 
of  the  executive  branch  and  leader  of  the  community.  By  Royal  Order,  the 
king  appoints  a president  with  all  of  the  prerogatives  of  a minister  to  head  the 
committee.81 

With  the  exception  of  the  Meccans  Abd  Allah  al-Shaybi  and  Ahmad  Jamal 
al-Layl  and  the  Egyptian  Abd  al-Zahir  Abu  al-Samh,  who  successively  served 
as  presidents  of  the  Mecca  committee  from  ^26  to  1930,  all  other  presidents 
through  the  early  1990s  were  drawn  from  the  A1  al-Shaykh  line  (Table  4).  Fol- 
lowing the  retirement  of  Abd  al-Aziz  ibn  Muhammad  ibn  Ibrahim  in  1990,  the 
profile  of  those  who  headed  the  system  began  to  change.  Although  natives  of 
the  Najdi  crescent,  they  no  longer  (with  one  exception)  issued  from  the  priestly 
lineage  of  Hanbali-Wahhabism  but  rather  belonged  to  the  families  of  midlevel 
religious  personnel.  Following  the  example  of  the  grand  ulama,  the  recruitment 
pool  was  enlarged  to  make  room  for  the  new  elites  coming  out  of  the  academic 
system  that  Muhammad  ibn  Ibrahim  had  begun  constructing  in  1950. 

The  new  presidents  of  the  Committee  for  the  Promotion  of  Virtue  and  the 
Prevention  of  Vice  were  not  ulama  but  rather  were  technocrat-clerics.  Though 
they  had  studied  religion  under  the  great  authorities  of  Hanbali-Wahhabism 
or  at  Al-Imam  University,  they  were  not  renowned  in  the  intellectual  domain 
(writings,  preaching,  fatawa)  but  were  instead  distinguished  for  their  brilliant 
careers  in  the  country’s  juridico-religious  administration.  Ibrahim  al-Ghayth 
(b.  1940)  scaled  all  of  the  ranks  of  the  clerical  technocracy  within  the  commit- 
tee. After  receiving  his  diploma  at  the  Faculty  of  Sharia  (the  future  Al-Imam 
University)  in  1969,  he  joined  the  committee  as  an  official  in  the  accounting  de- 
partment. He  then  became  director  of  a neighborhood  committee  center  and, 
later,  director  for  the  entire  city  of  Riyadh.  In  1985,  he  took  over  the  reins  of  the 
Riyadh  province  committee  and  seven  years  later  became  general  secretary  of 
the  General  Presidency  of  the  Committee  for  the  Promotion  of  Virtue  and  the 
Prevention  of  Vice.  In  2002,  he  was  appointed  its  president  through  2009. 82 

The  choice  of  these  new  profiles  was  in  response  to  the  Saudi  authorities’ 
desire  to  institutionalize  and  professionalize  the  system.  Indeed,  the  presidency 
of  the  committee  is  an  administrative  post  dedicated  to  executing  the  orders 
of  the  political  power  and  the  teachings  of  the  religious  authority  in  keeping 
with  the  regulations  in  force.  The  holder  of  this  office  must  have  administrative 
experience. 

In  order  to  carry  out  his  mission,  the  president  of  the  committee  disposes 
of  structures  befitting  a modern  minister:  financial,  administrative,  and  legal 
affairs;  human  resources;  planning  studies;  inspection;  and  public  relations. 
These  services  are  directed  by  three  general  secretaries  ( wukala ’,  sing,  wakil), 
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Table  4.  The  Presidents  of  the  Committee  for  the  Promotion  of 
Virtue  and  the  Prevention  of  Vice 


Name 


Date  and  Place 


Abd  Allah  al-Shaybi  (d.  ?) 

Ahmad  Jamal  al-Layl  (d.  ?) 

Abd  al-Zahir  Abu  al-Samh  (d.  1951) 

Attached  to  the  Police 
Attached  to  the  Grand  Mufti 
Abd  al-Malik  ibn  Ibrahim  (d.  1984) 

Umar  ibn  Hasan  A1  al-Shaykh  (d.  1975) 

Abd  al-Aziz  ibn  Abd  Allah  A1  al-Shaykh  (d.  1990) 
Abd  al-Aziz  ibn  Muhammad  A1  al-Shaykh  (cl.  2006) 
Abd  al-Aziz  ibn  Abd  al-Rahman  al-Sa‘id  (b.  1937)“ 
Ibrahim  ibn  Abd  Allah  al-Ghayth  (b.  1940) 

Abd  al-Aziz  ibn  Humayyin  al-Humayyin  (b.  1965) 
Abd  al-Latif  ibn  Abd  al-Aziz  A1  al-Shaykh  (b.  1948) 


(1926-1927)  Mecca 
(1927-1928)  Mecca 
(1928-1930)  Hijaz 
(1930-1937)  Hijaz 
(1937-1952)  Hijaz 
(1952-1976)  Hijaz,  Asir,  and  Jazan 
(1929-1975)  Najd  and  Al-Ahsa’ 
(1976-1977)  Entire  territory 
(1977-1990)  Entire  territory 
(1990-2002)  Entire  territory 
(2002-2009)  Entire  territory 
(2009-2011)  Entire  territory 
(201 1-)  Entire  territory 


“Abd  al-Rahman  ibn  Ahmad  A1  al-Shaykh  (b.  1953)  served  as  interim  president  for  several  months 
between  the  departure  of  Abd  al-Aziz  A1  al-Shaykh  and  the  appointment  of  Abd  al-Aziz  al-Sa‘id. 


who  are  themselves  supervised  by  the  vice  president  of  the  committee  ( na'ib  al- 
ra'is  al-amm ).  The  central  administration  of  the  committee  principally  sees  to 
the  distribution  of  the  state-allocated  budget,  drafts  strategies  and  action  plans 
at  the  national  level,  supervises  and  organizes  the  work  of  regional  centers,  in- 
vestigates complaints,  organizes  continuing  educational  sessions,  and  arranges 
partnerships  with  various  state  agencies. 

As  fieldwork  constitutes  its  principal  mission,  the  Committee  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Virtue  and  the  Prevention  of  Vice  also  has  at  its  disposal  offices  ( furu  , 
sing,  far)  and  centers  ( marakiz , sing,  markaz)  in  most  of  the  districts,  towns, 
and  villages  of  the  kingdom’s  thirteen  provinces.85  Led  by  a president  ( ra’is ) or 
director  ( mudir ),  each  of  these  local  systems  has  administrative  employees  and 
field  agents,  the  number  of  whom  depends  on  the  sector  to  which  they  have 
been  assigned.  Table  5 summarizes  the  distribution  of  offices  and  centers  across 
the  territory  of  Saudi  Arabia.84 

Several  remarks  are  in  order  concerning  this  distribution,  as  it  seems  to  re- 
flect the  religious  positions  and  acculturation  strategies  adopted  by  the  religious 
establishment  since  the  1950s.  The  fact  that  Najd  possesses  39  percent  of  the 
committee’s  offices  and  centers  is  explained  by  the  authorities’  wish  to  maintain 


Table  5.  Distribution  of  Committee  Center  Offices  in  the  Provinces  of  the  Saudi  Kingdom  in  2008 


Riyadh 

Mecca 

Medina 

Al-Qasim 

Al-Ahsa’ 

Asir 

Tabuk 

Ha’il 

The  North 

Jazan 

Najran 

Al-Baha 

Al-Jawf 

Town  office 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

District  office 

19 

11 

6 

10 

10 

11 

5 

3 

2 

12 

5 

6 

2 

Local  center 

97 

69 

19 

29 

25 

41 

4 

2 

7 

11 

5 

11 

5 
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the  socioreligious  homogeneity  of  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition’s  historical 
stronghold  and  demographic  center  of  gravity  in  order  to  maintain  its  domi- 
nance over  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 

The  location  of  the  holy  places  of  Islam  explains  why  28  percent  of  commit- 
tee centers  and  offices  are  concentrated  in  the  Hijaz,  particularly  in  Mecca  and 
Medina.  Indeed,  by  energetically  enforcing  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy  in  keep- 
ing with  their  vision  of  the  universe,  the  religious  authority  wishes  to  impress 
pilgrims  from  the  four  corners  of  the  world  with  a massive  display  of  power. 
Saudi  Arabia  wants  to  be  seen  as  a state  that  respects  the  Law  by  applying  those 
precepts  that  are  closest  to  the  practices  of  the  earliest  generations  of  Muslims 
( al-salaf  al-salih).  But  apart  from  the  holy  places,  hisba  offices  and  agents  are 
hardly  present:  this  is,  for  example,  the  case  of  Jeddah,  where  one  sees  people 
walking  in  town  during  hours  of  prayer,  a phenomenon  that  is  almost  unimagi- 
nable in  Najd. 

The  23  percent  of  the  offices  and  centers  located  in  the  South  of  the  king- 
dom reflect  a policy  of  “Hanbali-Wahhabization”  that  has  been  imposed  on  this 
region  since  its  conquest  by  King  Abd  al-Aziz.  In  tandem  with  the  dispatch  of 
socialization  agents  and  the  establishment  of  educational  and  religious  struc- 
tures, the  establishment  endeavored  to  impose  its  representations  in  the  local 
public  sphere.  As  early  as  1954,  Grand  Mufti  Muhammad  ibn  Ibrahim  gave 
his  brother,  Abd  al-Malik,  the  task  of  creating  an  autonomous  regional  office. 
The  number  of  offices  and  centers  subsequently  increased  in  the  provinces  of 
Al-Baha,  Asir,  and  Jazan,  reaching  ninety-five  in  2008. 85 

By  contrast,  the  province  of  Najran,  also  located  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
kingdom,  was  provided  with  only  a small  number  of  hisba  offices.  This  was  for 
a simple  reason:  a good  number  of  its  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Shiite  branch  of 
the  Isma'ilis,  who  are  considered  heretics  and  even  infidels  by  all  Sunni  schools. 
The  mission  of  the  local  apparatus  is  to  prevent  these  populations  from  display- 
ing their  beliefs  in  the  public  sphere,  not  to  impose  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  vi- 
sion on  them.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  province  of  Al-Ahsa’  (8  percent  of  all 
offices  and  centers),  where  a large  portion  of  the  population  is  Twelver  Shiite  or 
non-Hanbali-Wahhabi  Sunni.  Finally,  the  6 percent  of  centers  and  offices  that 
are  located  in  the  North  is  explained  by  that  region’s  sparse  population,  only 
1.2  percent  of  the  kingdom’s  total. 

The  Committee  for  the  Promotion  of  Virtue  and  the  Prevention  of  Vice 
locates  its  offices  and  centers  in  a given  region  only  for  historical  or  symbolic 
reasons.  We  are  thus  far  from  observing  a vast  and  extensive  network  designed 
to  oppress  minorities.  There  are  of  course  excesses,  something  that  is  moreover 
to  be  expected  in  an  authoritarian  system,  but  these  excesses  must  be  put  into 
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Figure  14.  Number  of  employees  of  the  Committee  for  the  Promotion  of  Virtue  and 
the  Prevention  of  Vice  (1993-2008). 

proper  perspective.  An  examination  of  the  number  of  agents  in  the  committee’s 
service  confirms  this  initial  conclusion  (Figure  14). 

The  number  of  committee  employees  across  the  territory  was  initially  very 
modest  and  has  hardly  changed  over  the  past  fifty  years.  From  a total  of  1,350  in 
1956,  that  number  grew  to  5,045  in  2008.  Over  the  same  period,  by  contrast,  the 
kingdom’s  population  grew  from  4 million  to  more  than  27  million.  Therefore, 
the  number  of  hisba  employees  per  thousand  inhabitants  diminished  from  0.3 
to  0.2  in  half  a century.  It  thus  cannot  be  said  that  field  agents,  who  represent 
the  majority  of  the  system’s  employees  (71  percent  in  2008),  thoroughly  “police” 
the  Saudi  public  sphere.  But  how  are  we  to  explain  the  fact  that  such  a small 
number  of  field  agents  are  able,  not  only  to  patrol  a large  part  of  the  public 
sphere,  but  also  to  whip  up  the  imagination  of  Saudis,  immigrants,  and  pilgrims 
to  such  an  extent  that  these  three  categories  engage  in  self-regulation  and  even 
self-censorship? 

Before  answering  this  question,  we  should  briefly  consider  the  etymology 
and  history  of  the  name  given  to  the  committee’s  field  agents,  the  infamous 
mutawia  (sing,  mutawi).  This  term  is  derived  from  the  Arab  root  t w ‘ and 
refers  to  notions  of  obedience,  submission,  and  the  fact  of  allowing  oneself  to 
be  led.  In  the  juridico-religious  semantic  field,  the  various  schema  deriving 
from  this  root  designate  obedience  to  God  in  the  observance  of  religious  du- 
ties or  volunteer  religious  work  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  Beginning  with  the 
first  century  of  Islam,  the  combatants  who  participated  in  the  expansion  and 
defense  of  the  empire  solely  in  order  to  please  God  were  called  mutawia,  or 
mutatawwia  — that  is,  volunteers.  But  the  sociopolitical  troubles  stirred  up  by 
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the  city  of  Baghdad  during  the  war  of  succession  that  pitted  the  sons  of  Abbasid 
caliph  Harun  al-Rashid  (786-809)  against  one  another  brought  an  end  to  this 
new  meaning.  Several  groups  of  pious  figures  took  the  name  of  mutawi  a and 
volunteered  to  reestablish  order  and  the  Law  in  the  framework  of  the  promo- 
tion of  virtue  and  the  prevention  of  vice.86 

Over  the  course  of  the  following  centuries,  it  was  this  meaning  that  ultimately 
prevailed.  In  classical  Iraq  and  Syria,  mutawi'  referred  to  a pious  and  moder- 
ately educated  man  striving  individually  or  as  part  of  a group  to  ensure  that 
sharia  is  observed  in  the  public  sphere.  Because  of  the  paucity  of  sources,  we  do 
not  know  when  the  figure  of  the  mutawi ‘ first  made  its  appearance  in  Najd  with 
new  social  functions.  Thanks  to  his  moderate  education,  the  mutawi ‘ became 
a technician  of  the  routine  cults  in  the  various  oases  of  Central  Arabia:  he  was 
responsible  for  elementary  instruction,  the  organization  of  prayers,  responding 
to  the  population’s  juridico-religious  questions,  and  so  on.  In  short,  he  fulfilled 
the  role  of  ulama  in  a region  that  lacked  religious  personnel.  Most  opponents  of 
the  preaching  of  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  were  thus  mutawia. 

The  success  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  in  no  way  changed  the  status  of  this  cat- 
egory, with  many  mutawi  a placing  themselves  in  the  service  of  the  Hanbali- 
Wahhabi  tradition.  While  fulfilling  their  duties  among  the  populations  that  had 
been  won  over  by  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab’s  predication,  they  also  became  agents 
of  socialization  sent  to  convert  recently  subjugated  (or  soon  to  be  subjugated) 
sedentary  or  Bedouin  populations.  Alongside  the  ulama,  they  thus  played  a 
prominent  role  in  the  homogenization  of  Najd  in  the  nineteenth  century  and 
in  the  acculturation  of  the  sedentary  Bedouin  at  the  outset  of  the  twentieth. 
The  majority  of  the  figures  presented  in  biographical  dictionaries  devoted  to 
the  religious  figures  of  Najd  come  from  the  mutawia  category. 

The  unification  of  the  kingdom  and  the  gradual  institutionalization  of 
Hanbali-Wahhabism  no  doubt  rendered  the  office  of  mutawi ‘ useless,  partic- 
ularly in  the  kingdom’s  rapidly  growing  cities  and  towns.  As  a result  of  this 
change,  many  mutawia  put  themselves  into  the  service  of  the  nascent  hisba 
apparatus.87  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  population  continued  to  refer  to  them  as 
such.  Officially,  the  field  agents  initially  carried  the  title  of  lieutenant  ( nuwwab , 
sing,  na’ib)  before  taking  on  the  name  of  hisba  agents  ( rijal  al-hisba,  sing,  rajul 
al-hisba)  or  committee  agents  (rijal  al-hay’a,  sing,  rajul  al-hay’a).si 

The  myth  according  to  which,  despite  their  limited  number,  the  mutawi  a are 
omnipresent  in  the  Saudi  public  sphere  may  be  explained  in  terms  of  a series 
of  complementary  objective  and  subjective  factors.  The  mutawi  a are  known 
for  their  dynamism  and  sometimes  excessive  zeal,  and  most  see  themselves  as 
agents  of  salvation  for  the  community.  Their  self-esteem  is  the  product  of  a lau- 
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datory  discourse  transmitted  by  the  entire  establishment  and  a significant  part 
of  the  royal  house,  which  considers  hisba  as  “preventative  medicine  for  souls” 
and  “society’s  safety  valve”  whose  agents  only  “carry  out  the  duty  that  had  once 
devolved  upon  the  Prophets.”89  Allowing  for  what  several  contemporary  studies 
have  shown  to  be  the  important  place  occupied  by  emotion  and  belief  in  the 
action  of  social  actors,90  we  can  easily  understand  the  overflowing  energy  of 
hisba  agents  that  is  at  the  basis  of  the  illusion  that  they  are  everywhere. 

This  dynamism  is  reinforced  by  a very  good  field  deployment  strategy:  the 
mutawia  generally  choose  only  very  crowded  zones  (such  as  souks,  shopping 
malls,  the  areas  around  mosques,  public  gardens,  and  restaurants)  and  very  pre- 
cise moments  of  the  day  (evening  and  late  afternoon  hours  of  prayer)  to  stage 
their  interventions  and  thereby  whip  up  the  crowds.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
mobile  character  of  hisba  units,  which  renders  their  action  unpredictable.  The 
committee’s  various  offices  and  centers  also  draw  upon  informal  networks  of 
informers  (such  as  neighborhood  imams,  pious  individuals,  and  shopkeepers) 
and  closely  collaborate  with  various  police  services,  in  particular  the  narcotics 
brigade. 

But  the  imagination  itself  no  doubt  remains  the  most  formidable  arm  in  the 
mutawia’ s arsenal.  As  Georges  Balandier  writes,  “power  can  only  be  brought  to 
bear  on  persons  and  things  if  it  turns  to  symbolic  tools  and  the  imagination  as 
much  as  to  legitimated  constraint.”91  In  order  to  establish  their  reputation  and 
keep  the  respect  of  the  majority,  hisba  agents  generally  have  recourse  to  spec- 
tacular raids  and  arrests,  which  create  quite  a stir  in  the  national  and  even  in- 
ternational press.  Indeed,  the  treatment  of  hisba  in  the  Saudi  media  (amplified 
online  at  the  hands  of  detractors  and  supporters  alike)  gives  the  uninformed  ob- 
server and  common  citizen  the  impression  that  this  system  is  omnipresent.  We 
have  collected  hundreds  of  anecdotes  spread  by  Saudis  and  expatriates  insisting 
on  the  very  conservative  nature  of  this  body  (its  raison  d’etre,  after  all)  as  well  as 
the  large  number  of  hisba  agents  and  their  near  ubiquity.  These  last  two  claims 
are,  of  course,  empirically  false.  But  spectacular  actions,  media  amplification, 
and  popular  rumors  have  become  the  foremost  assistants  of  hisba  agents.  Thanks 
to  their  symbolic  charge,  they  have  marked  the  popular  imagination,  provoking 
self-regulated— and  even  self-censored— behavior  in  the  public  sphere. 


THE  PREROGATIVES  OF  HISBA:  REGULATIONS, 
STATISTICS,  AND  LEGAL  RULINGS 

According  to  its  regulation  ( nizam ),  the  mission  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Promotion  of  Virtue  and  the  Prevention  of  Vice  is  to  guide  people  toward  the 
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path  of  righteousness.  Its  agents  must  encourage  the  population  to  carry  out  its 
religious  duties  and  combat  reprehensible  behavior  according  to  the  prescrip- 
tions of  sharia.92  In  addition  to  these  general  considerations,  the  organic  regula- 
tion ( al-la'iha  al-tanfdhiyya ) specifies  the  following  prerogatives:93 

1.  Seeing  to  it  that  collective  prayers  are  organized  at  canonical  hours  and 
encouraging  people  to  perform  them.  Verifying  that  shops  and  administra- 
tions respect  the  obligation  to  remain  closed  during  prayers. 

2.  Keeping  watch  over  markets,  shopping  malls,  streets,  gardens,  women’s 
fashion  boutiques,  and  so  on  in  the  aim  of  preventing  mixing  of  the  sexes 
and  obliging  women  to  respect  the  vestimentary  tradition  that  the  Hanbali- 
Wahhabi  ularna  consider  Islamic.  The  agents  of  the  committee  must  also 
energetically  call  to  order  men  who  do  not  respect  the  local  vestimentary 
code. 

3.  Preventing  people  from  turning  on  televisions  or  radios  in  the  vicinity  of 
mosques  in  order  to  not  disturb  prayer. 

4.  Preventing  non-Muslims  from  professing  their  religion  in  public,  donning 
ostentatious  signs  of  their  affiliation,  or  showing  any  form  of  contempt  for 
Islam. 

5.  Forbidding  the  exhibition  or  sale  of  printed,  audio,  or  video  material  that 
runs  counter  to  Hanbali-Wahhabi  precepts  or  contradicts  the  public  mores 
advocated  by  the  corporation. 

6.  Fighting  against  the  production  and  commercialization  of  drugs  and 
alcohol. 

7.  Identifying  and  closing  brothels  and  illicit  gambling  rings. 

8.  Fighting  all  blameworthy  innovations  in  the  religious  domain,  particularly 
popular  rituals  and  sorcery. 

9.  Inspecting  weights  and  measures  in  the  markets  and  ensuring  the  propri- 
ety of  sacrifices  in  the  slaughterhouses. 

Although  exhaustive,  this  list  supplies  us  with  only  an  approximate  image  of 
the  real  prerogatives  enjoyed  by  agents  of  the  Committee  for  the  Promotion  of 
Virtue  and  the  Prevention  of  Vice.  Only  a statistical  study  of  mutawia  interven- 
tions in  the  field  allows  us  to  form  a clearer  image.  In  the  pages  that  follow,  I 
thus  try  to  study  all  quantitative  data  concerning  the  various  cases  handled  by 
the  committee  in  the  thirteen  provinces  of  the  kingdom  between  rqqr  and  2008 
(Figure  15).  I have  chosen  to  begin  the  survey  in  rqqr  for  the  simple  reason  that 
statistics  are  not  available  before  that. 

Since  1991,  infractions  against  ritual  (al-‘ibadat)— failure  to  attend  group 
prayers,  working  during  prayer  time,  eating  in  public  during  Ramadan,  and  so 
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Figure  15.  Cases  handled  by  the  Committee  for  the  Promotion  of  Virtue  and  the 
Prevention  of  Vice  (rggi-2008). 


on  — represent  75  percent  of  the  cases  handled  by  the  committee.  Almost  all 
of  these  infractions  involve  the  failure  to  communally  carry  out  one  or  several 
daily  prayers.  The  importance  granted  to  ritual  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  consid- 
ered by  all  Sunni  schools,  and  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition  in  particular,  as 
the  main  pillar  of  Islam  and  “the  first  thing  that  man  has  to  account  for  on  the 
last  day  of  judgment,”  to  cite  a tradition  attributed  to  the  Prophet.94  Many  Sunni 
ulama  go  so  far  as  to  exclude  from  the  community  whoever  does  not  perform 
this  ritual,  which  is  the  main  path  to  salvation.95  Supported  by  the  ideological 
authority  of  the  religious  establishment,  hisba  agents  thus  energetically  act  in 
the  field  in  order  to  save  the  souls  of  their  coreligionists. 

No  fewer  than  2,840,662  arrests  involving  failure  to  respect  ritual  were  re- 
corded in  the  registers  of  the  various  committee  offices  and  centers  between 
1991  and  2008.  This  “efficiency”  is  due  to  the  multiple  support  networks  that  are 
available  to  the  mutawia  in  urban  neighborhoods  throughout  the  kingdom.  In 
order  to  force  those  who  do  not  attend  prayer  at  the  mosque  to  do  so,  the  ulama 
have  adopted  the  method  described  by  the  voyager  Amin  al-Rihani  in  the  early 
twentieth  century:  one  must  first  of  all  send  a trustworthy  man  to  privately  con- 
fer with  anyone  who  refuses  to  attend  collective  prayers.  Should  he  fail  in  his 
mission,  a delegation  of  neighborhood  worthies  led  by  the  imam  must  visit  the 
offender  at  home  to  admonish  him.  In  the  event  of  yet  another  failure,  a com- 
plaint against  him  must  be  lodged  with  the  local  committee,  which  will  take 
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the  necessary  legal  measures  to  persuade  him  to  observe  ritual  prayer.96  This 
strategy  generally  bears  fruit  because,  in  the  Saudi  public  sphere  structured  by 
representation,  all  individuals  without  exception  are  afraid  of  losing  face  and 
being  singled  out  by  the  group. 

In  keeping  with  Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition,  the  ulama  particularly  insist  on 
the  importance  of  collective  prayer  ( salat  al-jama‘a)  as  the  cement  that  unifies 
the  community  around  its  mystical  body.  From  a pragmatic  and  no  doubt  un- 
conscious point  of  view,  they  believe  that  a large  part  of  their  ideological  author- 
ity depends  on  the  force  of  the  believers’  faith,  the  best  stimulant  of  which  is  no 
doubt  prayer.  They  therefore  defend  it  with  all  their  power.  In  2010,  the  director 
of  the  Mecca  hisba  office,  Ahmad  Qasim  al-Ghamidi  (b.  1964),  stated  that  col- 
lective prayer  is  not  obligatory  ( wajiba ) and  that  shops  do  not  as  a consequence 
have  to  close  during  prayer  hours.97  His  remarks  were  reported  in  several  “lib- 
eral” media  outlets.  With  these  remarks,  al-Ghamidi  called  into  question  not 
only  one  of  the  pillars  of  Flanbali-Wahhabi  doctrine,  but  also  the  main  preroga- 
tive of  the  Committee  for  the  Promotion  of  Virtue  and  the  Prevention  of  Vice. 
This  act  also  threatened  to  destroy  the  unanimity  of  the  religious  establishment 
on  this  subject.  The  ulama ’s  response  was  not  long  in  coming.  The  Permanent 
Commission  issued  a fatwa  reiterating,  scriptural  evidence  in  hand,  that  collec- 
tive prayer  was  an  obligatory  tradition  inherited  from  the  prophetic  era.  This 
legal  judgment  also  defended  the  work  of  hisba  agents,  stating  that  they  are 
heirs  of  a sacred  duty  formerly  carried  out  by  the  pious  ancestors  ( al-salaf  al- 
salih).  In  order  for  Muslims  to  reach  eternal  salvation  and  acquire  power  in  this 
world,  the  ulama  underscored  the  fact  that  they  must  follow  the  path  of  their 
prestigious  forebears.98  This  judgment  was  reiterated  by  several  members  of  the 
corporation  and  their  collaborators.99  The  president  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Protection  of  Virtue  and  the  Prevention  of  Vice  even  tried  to  dismiss  this  “lost 
sheep”  but  was  rebuffed  by  the  king,  who  was  no  doubt  concerned  to  preserve 
his  image  as  a “reformer”  in  the  eyes  of  international  opinion.100 

On  the  basis  of  this  example  and  the  statistical  data  on  mutawia  actions,  one 
can  conclude  that  the  religious  establishment  is  not  disposed  to  make  conces- 
sions in  the  domain  of  prayer  because  it  constitutes  the  very  heart  of  its  doctri- 
nal system  and  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  its  ideological  authority. 

Twenty-two  percent  of  the  cases  handled  by  hisba  agents,  or  865,404  arrests 
between  1991  and  2008,  concern  moral  behavior  in  public  places  ( al-akhlaq , 
al-adab  al-amma).  This  involves  any  act  that  undermines  human  — and  par- 
ticularly women’s— dignity:  prostitution,  pimping,  adultery,  rape,  kidnapping, 
homosexuality,  cruising,  moral  and  sexual  harassment,  nonrespect  of  the  vesti- 
mentary  code  by  men  and  women,  failure  to  cover  women’s  stores  in  order  to 
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render  them  invisible,  gambling,  hanging  photographs  of  women  in  the  public 
sphere,  and  so  on.  The  mutawia  nevertheless  devote  most  of  their  efforts  to  the 
fight  against  mixed-gender  groups  ( al-ikhtilat ). 

Given  their  negative  vision  of  human  nature,  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  ulama 
see  such  mixing  as  a permanent  danger  for  men  and  women,  the  natural  out- 
come of  which  is  fitna,  or  disorder  leading  to  eternal  damnation.101  Everything 
possible  must  therefore  be  done  in  order  to  reduce  interaction  between  the 
sexes  to  protect  virtue  ( hirasat  al-fadila)102  and  preserve  the  possibility  of  reach- 
ing salvation.103  Following  the  meticulous  strategy  mapped  out  by  Grand  Mufti 
Muhammad  ibn  Ibrahim  and  thanks  to  energetic  action  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Promotion  of  Virtue  and  the  Prevention  of  Vice  and  support  from 
the  political  authorities— several  Royal  Orders  explicitly  forbid  mixing104— the 
religious  establishment  has  been  able  to  impose  two  nearly  parallel  societies  on 
Saudi  Arabia:  an  exclusively  masculine  one  and  an  exclusively  feminine  one. 
There  are  of  course  pathways  connecting  these  two  worlds  and  small  islands 
where  they  meet,  but  they  remain  very  restricted  and  vulnerable,  for  they  only 
exist  thanks  to  the  goodwill  of  an  important  prince  or  a faction  of  the  royal 
house,  who  generally  create  them  in  order  to  make  a good  impression  on  West- 
ern partners.  But  outside  of  these  princely  redoubts,  the  ulama  remain  hostile 
to  any  attempt  to  upset  the  system  of  strict  gender  segregation.  The  debates 
that  took  place  in  Saudi  Arabia  in  2009  and  2010  on  this  subject  bear  witness  to 
their  intransigence.  It  all  began  when  King  Abd  Allah  announced  the  opening 
of  a scientific  university  (the  KAUST)  that  was  to  be  named  after  him  and,  ac- 
cording to  rumors,  coeducational.  Feeling  that  this  project  called  one  of  their 
foremost  ideas  into  question,  the  ulama  rapidly  stepped  into  the  breach.  Sa‘d 
al-Shathri  (b.  1967),  a member  of  both  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  and  the 
Permanent  Commission,  was  the  first  to  publicly  express  himself.  In  the  course 
of  a television  program  devoted  to  fatawa,  al-Shathri  remarked— courteously, 
to  be  sure,  and  with  many  compliments  for  the  king— that,  as  in  any  other 
academic  establishment,  coeducation  at  this  university  could  lead  only  to  cor- 
ruption and  vice  ( mafasid , sing,  mafsada ),  moral  and  sexual  harassment,  rape, 
and  serious  problems  for  couples  because  of  jealousy  and  suspicion.  In  short, 
it  would  distract  students  from  their  academic  objectives.  He  thus  respectfully 
called  upon  the  king  to  prevent  this  sin.105 

Rather  than  follow  his  advice,  the  Saudi  sovereign  dismissed  al-Shathri  from 
his  duties  a few  days  later.106  But  far  from  backing  down,  the  corporation  inten- 
sified its  efforts  to  defend  its  spiritual  and  temporal  interests,  and  this  despite  a 
ferocious  media  campaign  conducted  by  the  king’s  supporters,  not  only  against 
the  ideas  of  al-Shathri  but  also  against  the  action  of  mutawi‘a.m  While  the 
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members  of  the  religious  establishment,  particularly  Grand  Mufti  Abd  al-Aziz 
A1  al-Shaykh  (b.  1943)  and  Salih  al-Fawzan  (b.  1935),  issued  fatawa  in  support  of 
their  colleague’s  opinions,  their  supporters  conducted  a media  counteroffensive 
in  the  press,  on  television,  through  the  Internet,  and  during  Friday  prayers  and 
instruction  in  the  mosques.108 

Conscious  that  without  the  support  of  the  coercive  power  of  the  state  their 
protest  would  be  in  vain,  the  ulama  realized  they  needed  to  find  a protector 
within  the  royal  house  to  strengthen  their  hand.  As  experts  of  the  antagonisms 
that  cut  across  the  House  of  Saud,  which  governs  horizontally,109  they  naturally 
sought  out  the  support  of  Prince  Nayif  (d.  2012),  the  country’s  powerful  minister 
of  the  interior  and  strongman.  With  close  ties  to  the  religious  establishment, 
Prince  Nayif  for  his  part  understood  that  giving  aid  to  the  trustees  of  ideological 
authority  could  only  reflect  positively  on  him  and  his  faction.  He  thus  hastened 
to  extend  his  unconditional  support  to  them.  On  the  one  hand,  he  took  advan- 
tage of  all  public  occasions  for  reiterating  that  sharia  is  the  basis  of  Saudi  society 
and  that  the  Committee  for  the  Promotion  of  Virtue  and  the  Prevention  of  Vice 
was  only  one  of  this  mystical  body’s  manifestations.110  On  the  other  hand,  he  ex- 
pressed his  support  by  symbolic  acts;  for  example,  the  prince  forbade  (officially, 
at  least)  all  mixed-gender  groups  at  the  March  2010  Riyadh  book  fair.111 

The  minister  of  the  interior’s  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  establishment  thus 
allowed  the  ulama  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  But  the  question  of  mixed-gender 
groups  threatens  to  increasingly  intrude  into  Saudi  social  space,  less  for  ideo- 
logical reasons  than  on  account  of  practical  considerations.  Indeed,  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Saudi  population  coupled  with  high  levels  of  unemployment, 
economic  dependence  on  millions  of  foreign  workers,  and  an  inadequate  redis- 
tribution of  petroleum  revenue  — which  will  no  doubt  diminish  in  the  future  — 
will  oblige  the  political  power  and  the  religious  authority  to  revise  their  stance 
on  this  question.  I would  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  religious  establishment 
adopt  a new  meaning  for  the  notion  of  protecting  virtue  ( hirasat  al-fadila ) in  or- 
der to  better  adapt  to  social  change  and  maintain  the  centrality  of  its  discourse 
in  the  framework  of  the  ethic  of  responsibility.112 

Infractions  of  the  rules  regarding  prayer  and  mixed-gender  groups  thus  rep- 
resent 98  percent  of  all  interventions  on  the  part  of  agents  of  the  Committee 
for  the  Promotion  of  Virtue  and  the  Prevention  of  Vice.  In  addition  to  their 
importance  in  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  doctrinal  system,  the  obligation  of  com- 
munal prayer  and  gender  segregation  are  the  two  most  demonstrative  signs  of 
the  Islamic  character  of  Saudi  society.  And  in  order  to  preserve  this  image  in  a 
public  sphere  that  is  precisely  structured  by  representation,  a strict  behavioral 
code  must,  according  to  the  ulama,  be  enforced. 
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Offenses  relating  to  printed  material  (al-matbu  at)— that  is,  the  sale  or  distri- 
bution of  magazines,  pornographic  films,  pirated  electronic  chips  for  watching 
satellite  channels,  and  non-Wahhabi  religious  propaganda  — represent  1 per- 
cent of  the  cases  dealt  with  by  the  committee,  or  48,241  cases  between  1991  and 
2008.  This  weak  percentage  can  be  explained  by  the  relative  number  of  hisba 
agents  focusing  on  ritual  and  public  morality  and  by  the  intervention  in  these 
cases  of  other  state  institutions,  such  as  the  ministries  of  the  interior  (police), 
culture  (censorship  service),  trade  (office  of  fraud  repression),  and  so  on.  The 
same  line  of  reasoning  can  be  employed  concerning  cases  of  the  consumption 
and  sale  of  alcohol  and  drugs.  Generally  tied  to  prostitution  and  gambling, 
such  cases  represent  only  1 percent  and  0.7  percent  of  the  committee’s  arrests, 
respectively. 

Finally,  it  is  astonishing  to  see  that  infractions  of  dogma  — that  is,  the  fact  of 
having  publicly  contradicted  one  of  the  doctrinal  principles  of  the  Flanbali- 
Wahhabi  tradition  (insulting  God,  the  religion,  the  Prophet  and  his  compan- 
ions; committing  an  act  of  sorcery;  visiting  mausoleums  or  what  are  consid- 
ered holy  places  outside  of  the  sanctuaries  of  Mecca  and  Medina;  possessing 
talismans,  etc.)  — represent  only  0.3  percent  of  the  arrests  carried  out  by  the 
mutawia , or  a total  of  11,476  between  1991  and  2008.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the 
self-regulation  exhibited  by  native  Saudis,  expatriates,  and  pilgrims  who  are  not 
followers  of  the  Flanbali-Wahhabi  tradition.  Indeed,  the  generally  spectacular 
and  widely  covered  interventions  of  hisba  agents  in  this  domain  and  the  heavy 
penalties  applied  to  certain  offenders  (up  to  and  including  capital  punishment) 
are  dissuasive.  This  is  particularly  true  for  the  Saudi  Sunni  and  Shiite  minori- 
ties, who  know  very  well  that  in  order  to  continue  to  freely  practice  their  ritu- 
als in  private,  they  must  behave  discreetly  in  public.  As  a result,  between  1994 
and  2008, 113  only  18  percent  of  defendants  in  cases  of  dogma  were  Saudi.  The 
majority  of  these  actions  were  directed  against  foreign  populations,  particularly 
pilgrims. 

The  operations  of  hisba  agents  particularly  target  popular  rituals  (pious  visits, 
Sufi  and  Shiite  commemorations  such  as  mawlid—  the  nativity  of  the  Prophet 
or  the  death  of  Al-Husayn),  which  are  seen  as  blameworthy  innovations  by  the 
religious  establishment  and  acts  of  sorcery,  which  they  consider  an  impious 
effort  to  anticipate  divine  will,  something  that  is  in  total  contradiction  with  the 
dogma  of  predestination.114 

The  distribution  of  arrests  carried  out  by  agents  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Promotion  of  Virtue  and  the  Prevention  of  Vice  on  Saudi  territory  more  or  less 
corresponds  to  the  distribution  of  their  offices  and  centers  (Figure  16).  This  is 
further  evidence  that  the  main  preoccupation  of  the  religious  establishment  is 
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Figure  16.  Distribution  of  the  cases  handled  by  the  Committee  for  the  Promotion  of 
Virtue  and  the  Prevention  of  Vice  by  region  (1991-2008). 

to  preserve  religious  homogeneity  and  the  invented  conservative  traditions  of 
Najd  in  order  to  continue  to  dominate  the  other  regions  of  Saudi  Arabia  and 
broadly  display  its  power,  particularly  in  the  holy  places  of  Islam. 

All  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  committee  that  we  have  examined  fall  under  the 
aegis  of  the  prevention  of  vice  ( al-nahy  ‘an  al-munkar).  We  now  examine  the 
efforts  that  these  agents  devote  to  promoting  virtue  ( al-amr  hi  al-ma‘ruf).  It  must 
first  be  said  that  the  activities  of  the  committee  in  this  domain  represent  only 
a diminishingly  small  part  of  the  efforts  made  by  all  bodies  of  the  corporation 
taken  together  (the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama,  the  Ministry  of  Islamic  Affairs, 
the  Ministry  of  Justice,  the  universities,  foundations,  etc.)  in  the  framework  of 
the  duty  of  religious  predication  ( al-da‘wa ).  While  the  committee  has  a mo- 
nopoly on  the  prevention  of  vice,  a duty  that  can  upset  the  political  order  if  not 
properly  managed,  it  shares  the  promotion  of  virtue  with  other  bodies. 

Between  1993  and  2008, 115  the  various  offices  and  centers  distributed 
62,349,991  texts  (brochures,  leaflets,  and  books)  and  12,173,401  audio  recordings 
(cassettes  and  CDs).  They  also  organized  no  fewer  than  133,980  collective  and 
individual  conferences  across  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  The  subjects  dis- 
cussed concerned  the  history  of  hisba  (an  effort  is  made  to  draw  a connection 
between  the  Saudi  system  and  the  medieval  institution),  the  rights  and  duties 
of  its  agents,  and  the  socioreligious  problems  that  this  body  seeks  to  resolve.  In 
order  to  work  more  closely  with  the  population,  the  various  offices  and  centers 
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organize  advisory  and  orientation  visits  in  schools,  universities,  government  of- 
fices, and  even  private  homes,  with  more  than  220,917  visits  organized  between 
1993  and  2008.  Several  agents  even  proselytize  among  foreign  workers,  an  effort 
that  sometimes  results  in  conversions.116 

The  hisba  apparatus  is  part  of  the  long  history  of  this  institution,  which  has 
nearly  always  enjoyed  many  more  prerogatives  in  the  domain  of  preventing  vice 
than  in  that  of  promoting  virtue.  This  is  entirely  understandable  given  the  fact 
that  it  participates  in  a process  of  state  construction  aiming  to  monopolize  all 
royal  attributes  and  coercive  resources  in  order  to  preclude  the  emergence  of 
poles  of  competition  and  opposition. 

Having  reviewed  the  principal  prerogatives  of  the  committee  with  the  sup- 
port of  statistics,  we  now  examine  the  procedure  followed  by  hisba  agents  in 
dealing  with  recorded  infractions.  Following  the  example  of  the  muhtasib  of 
the  classical  period,  the  mutawia  uniquely  deal  with  established  facts.  If  a case 
requires  investigation,  they  have  to  call  upon  the  competent  state  services  (such 
as  the  police  and  the  office  of  fraud  repression).  In  the  event  that  a committee 
office  or  center  receives  a complaint  or  denunciation,  the  agents  must  check 
the  veracity  of  the  information  before  intervening  by  interviewing  the  plaintiff 
and  witnesses.117 

Like  any  service  endowed  with  police  prerogatives,  the  committee  has  to 
respect  all  regulations  in  force  concerning  the  manner  in  which  defendants  are 
detained  and  investigated.118  The  organic  regulation  ( al-la'iha  al-tanfidhiyya) 
governing  the  work  of  the  mutawia  particularly  insists  on  the  need  to  respect 
the  rights  of  arrested  women.  In  addition  to  the  rules  governing  search  and 
seizure,  which  must  be  carried  out  by  a pious  woman,  female  defendants  can 
be  interrogated  only  in  the  presence  of  a male  member  of  their  family  ( mah - 
ram).119  In  the  event  that  a private  residence  is  raided,  female  defendants  must 
be  given  time  to  clothe  themselves  in  accordance  with  the  Law  before  with- 
drawing into  a separate  room  before  witnesses.  It  is  only  then  that  the  mutawia 
can  carry  out  their  search.  The  complementary  code  precisely  describes  the 
approach  the  mutawia  are  to  follow,  how  they  are  to  handle  evidence,  conduct 
interrogations,  and  so  on.120  In  order  to  conduct  certain  difficult  arrests  (drug 
traffickers,  drinking  binges,  gambling  circles,  brothels),  the  mutawia  can  call 
upon  the  police  forces  for  support,  with  several  contingents  permanently  as- 
signed to  them.121 

The  Committee  for  the  Promotion  of  Virtue  and  the  Prevention  of  Vice  dis- 
poses of  genuine  repressive  power.  In  addition  to  the  power  of  holding  someone 
suspected  of  having  committed  an  offense  in  custody  without  charges  for  up  to 
seventy-two  hours,122  the  directors  of  the  offices  and  centers  can,  if  the  punish- 
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ment  is  not  explicitly  set  by  sharia,  directly  inflict  a punishment  of  their  choice 
( tazir ) on  offenders.  These  are  not  to  exceed  three  days  in  prison  or  fifteen 
lashes  after  approval  from  the  governor  of  the  province.123  The  complaints  of 
Saudi  citizens  and  expatriates  relating  to  abuses  on  the  part  of  hisba  agents  in 
this  domain  have  led  the  political  authorities  to  seek  to  deprive  the  commit- 
tee of  its  repressive  powers.  In  1987,  King  Fahd  issued  a written  instruction 
that  withdrew  these  from  them.124  But  the  sociohistorical  circumstances  and 
malfunctions  of  the  Saudi  state  relating  to  the  horizontal  distribution  of  power 
in  the  royal  house  prevented  this  instruction  from  taking  effect.  It  was  only 
after  the  September  11  attacks,  with  the  committee  an  object  of  disapprobation 
abroad  and  also  in  some  circles  within  the  country,  that  this  idea  once  again 
surfaced  in  the  framework  of  efforts  to  improve  the  kingdom’s  image.  Just  a 
few  weeks  after  the  destruction  of  New  York’s  Twin  Towers,  the  new  code  of 
penal  procedures  officially  withdrew  all  repressive  powers  from  the  commit- 
tee. Henceforth,  hisba  agents  were  to  immediately  hand  defendants  over  to  the 
police  after  each  accusation  so  that  the  police  could  begin  classic  legal  proceed- 
ings as  necessary.125  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  less  than  ro  percent  of  the 
cases  handled  by  the  mutawi‘a  from  r99r  to  2008  enter  into  this  category:  the 
others  ended  “on  friendly  terms”  with  a reprimand  ( tawbikh ) or  the  signature 
by  the  offender  of  an  honorary  certificate  ( ta'ahhud ) promising  not  to  commit 
a second  offense.126 

This  change  marks  a new  step,  not  only  in  the  long  process  of  the  Hanbali- 
Wahhabi  doctrine’s  routinization  and  its  adaptation  to  internal  and  external 
constraints,  but  also  in  a process  of  state  construction  driven  by  the  desire  to 
unify  repressive  power  around  a single  pole.  Yet  it  must  be  said  that  the  process 
of  routinization  will  remain  very  fragile  as  long  as  deep  and  innovative  thought 
is  not  conjoined  with  a steadfast  political  will.  In  Saudi  Arabia,  these  are  rare 
things  indeed. 
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at  the  Crossroads 

The  Religious  Establishment  Put  to  the  Test 
of  the  Saudi  Politico-Religious  Space 


Having  examined  how  the  clerical  corps  imposes  and  defends  orthodoxy  and 
orthopraxy  in  the  public  sphere,  we  now  study  how  it  defends  the  established 
order— in  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  view  of  things,  an  indispensable  bulwark  of 
any  effort  to  achieve  salvation.  For  purposes  of  illustration,  I draw  upon  three 
important  episodes  from  contemporary  Saudi  Arabian  history:  the  seizure  of 
the  Grand  Mosque  of  Mecca  in  1979,  the  Islamist  protest  movement  of  the 
early  rppos,  and  the  Jihadist  threat  following  the  September  lr  terrorist  attacks. 
My  aim  in  the  present  chapter  is  not  to  study  these  events  in  their  own  right — 
something  that  has  already  been  done  elsewhere— but  rather  to  analyze  the 
manner  in  which  the  ulama  responded  to  them.  More  particularly,  I examine 
how  they  tailored  this  response  with  a view  to  enforcing  the  principles  of  the 
corporation  (the  foundation  of  their  ideological  authority)  and  defending  the 
symbiotic  relationship  with  the  political  power  (the  guarantor  of  their  discursive 
hegemony). 

In  order  to  manage  more  or  less  violent  crises,  distinguish  itself  from  protest- 
ers, and  ensure  that  the  order  necessary  for  the  observance  of  the  prescriptions 
of  sharia  is  maintained,  the  religious  establishment  has  found  itself  obliged  to 
adopt  a clear  position  on  certain  political  and  theologico-juridical  questions. 
Fearing  ftna  (destructive  discord),  which  can  only  result  in  ruin,  desolation, 
and  damnation,  the  tradition’s  representatives  applied  an  ethic  of  responsibil- 
ity and  forged  ahead  with  the  process  of  routinization.  Indeed,  the  ongoing 
redefinition  of  certain  important  concepts  and  key  words  has  contributed  to  the 
near  total  transformation  of  Hanbali-Wahhabism;  having  emerged  as  a counter- 
religion, it  is  now  a religion  in  its  own  right.  The  need  to  confront  three  major 
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crises  in  less  than  a half-century  has  allowed  Hanbali-Wahhabism  to  carry  out  a 
sort  of  “aggiornamento”  in  regards  to  fundamental  questions. 


THE  BREAK  WITH  MESSIANISM 

As  we  saw  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  Juhayman  al-Utaybi  group  was  born 
of  a rejection  of  the  changes  that  occurred  in  Saudi  Arabia  in  the  r96os  as  a 
result  of  King  Faysal’s  developmentalist  policy,  which  was  characterized  by  ur- 
banization, the  massive  arrival  of  foreign  workers,  and  changes  in  modes  of  con- 
sumption and  communication.1  During  its  first  ten  years  of  existence,  al-Jama'a 
al-Salafiyya  al-Muhtasiba  (the  Salafi  company  for  the  hisba)  was  merely  a pe- 
ripheral pietist  and  conservative  group;  its  members  wanted  to  preserve  the  socio- 
religious structures  that  had  characterized  the  country  before  the  petroleum 
boom  and  showed  no  particular  interest  in  politics.  The  failure  of  this  purely 
religious  activity,  however,  combined  with  the  disappointment  and  frustration 
they  felt  as  a result  of  the  absence  of  material  and  immaterial  recompense,  led 
a fringe  of  the  Jam  a ‘a  to  engage  in  political  action. 

Starting  in  1976,  Juhayman,  the  ideologue  and  spokesman  of  this  faction  — 
which,  it  is  worth  noting,  also  called  itself  the  Ikhwan,  in  nostalgic  allusion 
to  the  tribal  army  destroyed  by  Abd  al-Aziz  — began  to  accuse  the  state  of  cor- 
ruption and  the  religious  establishment  of  dishonest  compromise.  This  stance, 
which  ran  contrary  to  Hanbali-Wahhabi  principles,  led  the  members  of  the 
corporation  who  had  supervised  the  activities  of  the  Jama'a  from  a distance  to 
break  all  ties  with  it  several  months  later.  At  the  same  time,  institutional  (the 
unification  of  the  Committees  for  the  Promotion  of  Virtue  and  the  Prevention 
of  Vice  under  a single  presidency  and  the  launching  of  a new  policy  of  field 
agent  recruitment)  and  repressive  (the  arrest  of  Juhayman  and  several  of  his 
comrades)  measures  were  taken  by  the  Saudi  political  power  and  the  religious 
authority.2  These  moves  only  served  to  radicalize  the  Ikhwan. 

Between  1977  and  1979,  Juhayman  established  a highly  structured  and  disci- 
plined little  group.  Thanks  to  an  intense  network  of  socialization  and  sustained 
community  life  requiring  the  total  commitment  of  its  members,  the  group  was 
able  to  completely  break  with  its  environment.  In  line  with  most  protest  move- 
ments in  the  Muslim  world  since  the  seventh  century,  this  small  group  adopted 
a messianic  ideology:  its  members  believed  that  one  of  them  — Muhammad 
bin  Abd  Allah  al-Qahtani  (d.  1979)  — was  the  Mahdi,  the  Muslim  messiah,  who 
would  reestablish  justice  and  prosperity  in  the  world,  thereby  preparing  the  way 
for  the  last  judgment.3  Like  many  messianic  movements  throughout  history, 
Islamic  or  otherwise,  the  Juhayman  group  was  driven  by  a quest  for  collective 
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salvation  (to  save  the  souls  of  all  Muslims,  not  just  those  of  the  Saudis).  This 
quest  was  total,  terrestrial,  immediate,  and  supported  by  the  supernatural.  With 
the  help  of  an  army  of  angels,  the  universal  reign  of  the  Mahdi  would  reestab- 
lish the  state  of  perfection  in  the  universe.  In  order  to  make  way  for  this  new 
world,  the  group  thus  sought  to  put  an  end  to  the  established  religious  and 
political  order. 

According  to  certain  traditions  attributed  to  the  Prophet,  the  Mahdi  was  to 
make  his  appearance  in  the  Grand  Mosque  of  Mecca  (al-Haram  al-makki), 
where  his  followers  would  pledge  their  allegiance  before  setting  out  to  con- 
quer the  universe  with  the  support  of  cohorts  of  angels.4  Adopting  an  ethic  of 
conviction  — that  is,  the  rigid  application  of  the  ideal  in  which  one  believes 
without  concern  for  the  consequences  that  may  result— the  Juhayman  group 
decided  to  follow  the  prophetic  tradition  to  the  letter.  Their  conviction  was  no 
doubt  strengthened  by  another  tradition  attributed  to  Muhammad  according  to 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  each  century,  God  sends  the  Muslim  community  a 
man  whose  mission  is  to  renew  the  religion  ( jaddada , from  whence  derives  the 
messianic  title  of  mujaddid,  or  cyclical  reformer).5  What’s  more,  20  November 
1979  corresponded  to  the  first  day  of  the  year  rqoo  of  the  Hegira,  that  is,  the  turn 
of  a new  century.  On  that  day,  a group  of  between  two  hundred  and  three  hun- 
dred men  led  by  Juhayman  and  his  Mahdi  seized  the  Grand  Mosque  of  Mecca. 
They  took  thousands  of  pilgrims  hostage  while  awaiting  the  realization  of  the 
divine  marvels  that  would  allow  them  to  conquer  the  world.6 

The  event  immediately  caused  a stir  around  the  world  and  commanded  the 
full  attention  of  the  House  of  Saud,  whose  power  and  legitimacy  were  brutally 
shaken.  In  addition  to  the  military  measures  required  to  dislodge  the  messianic 
group  from  the  sanctuary,  the  monarchy  needed  unwavering  ideological  support 
to  justify  military  intervention  in  one  of  Islam’s  holiest  places,  which  religious 
prescription  stated  was  inviolable.  No  one  was  better  suited  to  this  delicate  op- 
eration than  the  representatives  of  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition,  whose  own 
spiritual  and  temporal  interests  were  also  at  stake.  King  Khalid  therefore  called 
the  leading  figures  of  the  religious  establishment  to  Riyadh’s  al-Mu‘adhdhar 
Palace  to  explain  the  situation  to  them  and  receive  their  juridi co-religious  opin- 
ion.7 The  division  of  labor  between  the  two  partners  occurred  naturally:  while 
Saudi  troops  carried  out  a military  encirclement  of  the  rebels,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Najdi  tradition  symbolically  isolated  them. 

At  the  end  of  this  meeting,  the  ulama  immediately  issued  their  first  fatwa  in 
response  to  this  unprecedented  situation.8  This  document  above  all  insisted  on 
the  practical  measures  that  could  be  taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion  while 
at  the  same  time  scrupulously  respecting  the  prescriptions  of  sharia.  In  keeping 
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with  the  most  orthodox  Hanbali  tradition,  they  encouraged  the  king  to  call 
upon  the  rebels  to  put  down  their  arms.  If  the  rebels  agreed  to  surrender,  their 
lives  would  be  spared  until  their  cases  could  be  judged  before  a court.9  If  they 
refused  to  surrender,  however,  the  king,  as  legitimate  authority  (waliyy  al-amr) 
and  religious  leader  of  the  community  ( al-imam ),  could  take  all  necessary  mea- 
sures up  to  and  including  the  use  of  force  to  silence  what  the  ulama  saw  as  an 
unjust  sect  ( al-ta'ifa  al-zalima ) that  had  dared  threaten  the  order  and  security 
of  Saudi  Arabia. 

What’s  more,  several  ulama  issued  individual  fatawa  to  clarify  and  strengthen 
this  collective  fatwa.10  These  were  widely  reported  in  the  Saudi  media.  The 
most  important  of  these  individual  legal  opinions  was  that  of  Abd  al-Aziz  ibn 
Baz.  Drawing  upon  a large  number  of  Qur’anic  verses  and  prophetic  tradi- 
tions, Ibn  Baz  held  that  this  attack  against  the  sacred  sanctuary  was  an  unparal- 
leled act  of  impiety  ( ilhad ),  the  result  of  which  could  only  be  injustice,  hard- 
ship, and  corruption  on  a scale  that  was  without  precedent  in  Islamic  history. 
There  had  of  course  been  many  precedents,  the  most  famous  of  which  was  the 
seventh-century  attack  by  Umayyad  troops  against  the  pretender  Abd  Allah  ibn 
al-Zubayr  (d.  692),  who  had  entrenched  himself  in  the  holy  city,  and  its  sack  by 
the  Qarmatian  Shiite  sect  in  the  tenth  century.  But  Ibn  Baz,  who  was  aware  of 
these  facts,  dramatized  the  1979  event  in  order  to  better  galvanize  the  Muslim 
imaginary,  which  is  very  attached  to  Mecca’s  sacred  status,  and  thus  destroy  any 
potential  sympathy  for  the  Juhayman  group. 

Ibn  Baz  held  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  sworn  to  the  supposed  Mahdi— the 
main  justification  for  the  rebellion — had  no  religious  validity  ( fasid ) given  that 
everything  concerning  the  Messiah  in  Islam  was  a metaphysical  matter  (masa’il 
ghaybiyya).  From  this,  he  deduced  that  no  Muslim  could  legitimately  affirm 
that  such  a pretender  was  the  true  Mahdi  as  long  as  the  physical  (‘ alamat ) 
and  ecological  ( sharat ) circumstances  were  not  fully  in  keeping  with  the  best- 
established  prophetic  traditions.  Ibn  Baz  pursued  this  line  of  attack  by  asking 
how  one  could  be  sure  that  a given  person  was  the  true  Mahdi  solely  on  the 
basis  of  a single  individual’s  vision  ( ru’ya)u  when  such  a procedure  is  contrary 
to  the  precepts  of  sharia  and  the  consensus  of  the  ulama.  According  to  the  head 
of  the  corporation,  this  failure  to  respect  the  mystical  body  of  the  Muslim  com- 
munity was  also  reflected  in  the  action  of  the  supposed  Mahdi  and  his  followers, 
who  had  violated  the  sacred  space  of  the  Grand  Mosque  of  Mecca  by  bringing 
weapons  into  it,  rebelling  against  the  legitimate  head  of  the  community,  and 
seeking  to  destroy  its  unity.  As  a consequence,  Ibn  Baz  authorized  the  political 
power  to  use  all  necessary  resources,  including  force,  to  put  an  end  to  what  he 
a considered  seditious  uprising.12 
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The  individual  and  collective  texts  and  statements  of  members  of  the  reli- 
gious establishment  were  formalized  and  made  official  by  a fatwa  on  the  part 
of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama.13  Seen  as  a clique  of  lost  souls  (ft  ’a  dalla), 
the  Juhayman  group  was  accused,  with  support  from  scriptural  citations,  of  the 
following  crimes: 

1.  Violating  and  profaning  the  sacred  area,  which  was  transformed  into  a 
battlefield  despite  the  fact  that  doing  so  is  categorically  forbidden  by  the 
Qur’an. 

2.  Violating  the  sacred  month  of  muharram,  during  which  all  acts  of  war  are 
forbidden. 

3.  Disrupting  various  religious  rites. 

4.  Executing  dozens  of  innocent  Muslims. 

5.  Recruiting  innocent  women  and  children  into  the  service  of  a rash  and 
hopeless  cause. 

6.  Revolting  against  the  community’s  legitimate  leader  (waliyy  al-amr ) and 
guide  ( al-imam ),  a transgression  of  the  clearest  and  most  performative  reli- 
gious texts. 

Finally,  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  warned  the  popu- 
lation of  the  dangers  contained  in  this  group’s  publications,  which  included 
false  interpretations  and  erroneous  conclusions  that  reflected  their  authors’  ig- 
norance. These  publications  were  thus  only  a source  of  fitna,  the  destructive 
discord  that  leads  to  eternal  damnation. 

The  common  theme  running  through  these  complementary  fatawa  is  the 
preservation  of  the  three  O’s:  orthodoxy,  orthopraxy,  and  the  political  order. 
In  the  latter  domain,  the  ulama  employed  evocative  imagery  and  key  words 
to  recall  the  legitimacy  of  the  blouse  of  Saud,  the  only  guarantor  in  their  eyes 
of  the  Law’s  application.  They  forcefully  underscored  the  fact  that  the  Saudi 
population  was  tied  to  the  monarchy  by  a juridico-religious  contract,  the  bay  a. 
In  keeping  with  this  pledge  of  allegiance,  the  Saudis  owed  obedience  and  as- 
sistance to  the  king  and  his  lieutenants  as  long  as  the  latter  observed  sharia. 
Should  the  political  power  nevertheless  transgress  a few  of  its  prescriptions,  the 
population  did  not  have  the  right  to  challenge  this  bay‘a.  Such  a position  is  of 
course  consistent  with  the  long  history  of  the  Hanbali  tradition  in  particular  and 
that  of  Sunni  Islam  in  general. 

As  they  are  used  to  designate  the  Saudi  sovereign,  the  titles  of  imam  and 
waliyy  al-amr  reinforce  these  claims.  The  first  underscores  the  religious  charac- 
ter of  the  Saudi  monarchy:  the  king  is  the  leader  and  guide  of  the  community 
of  believers;  he  sees  to  the  application  of  sharia  and  protects  the  religion.14  The 
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second  title  refers  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  holder  of  power,  who  must  be  obeyed 
in  all  circumstances.  Does  not  the  Qur’an  order  believers  “to  obey  Allah  and 
obey  the  Messenger  and  those  among  you  who  hold  command  [uli  al-amr]”lis 

These  terms  appear  frequently  in  the  various  fatawa,  where  their  symbolic 
weight  is  employed  to  suggest  uninterrupted  filiation  between  the  Saudi  mon- 
archy and  the  scriptural  sources  of  Islam,  the  unique  foundations  of  political 
legitimacy.  In  the  eyes  of  the  ulama,  nothing  justifies  overthrowing  the  legiti- 
mate political  order,  especially  not  erroneous  interpretations  of  the  holy  texts 
and  dangerous  phantasmagoric  visions. 

But  in  what  respect  were  these  interpretations  erroneous  and  these  visions 
so  dangerous?  Influenced  by  neo-Ahl  al-Hadith  ideas,  Juhayman  claimed  to 
have  directly  drawn  upon  the  Qur’an  and  the  Sunna  to  deduce  legal  norms  and 
religious  teachings.  He  also  claimed  to  have  premonitory  visions  and  dreams  in- 
spired by  God.  By  asserting  a direct  tie  with  the  sources  of  the  Law,  the  founder 
of  Jamaa  al-Salafiyya  al-Muhtasiba  hoped  not  only  to  legitimate  his  undertak- 
ing, but  also  to  break  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  corporation’s  monopoly  over  the 
Saudi  market  in  the  goods  of  salvation.16 

Aware  of  the  danger  this  presented,  the  ulama  were  obliged  to  forcefully  reaf- 
firm the  special  status  of  their  corporation  as  the  only  organized  body  capable  of 
mediating  between  God  and  the  faithful.  If  they  were  to  retain  their  monopoly 
on  meaning,  they  had  to  discredit  their  adversary  and  his  doctrine  while  simul- 
taneously insisting  on  the  centrality  of  sharia,  the  source  of  their  ideological 
authority. 

The  classical  terms  with  which  the  ulama  referred  to  the  Juhayman  group  — 
al-khawarij,  al-ta'ifa  al-zalima,  and  al-fi'a  al-dalla— are  revealing  of  their  de- 
sire to  discredit  the  group’s  doctrine  and  actions.  The  first  of  these  terms  is 
an  attempt  to  identify  the  rebels  with  the  medieval  Khariji  sect,  associated  in 
the  Sunni  imaginary  with  rigor,  exclusivism  (the  Kharijis  excommunicated  all 
other  Muslims  in  theory),  and  sedition  (its  various  branches  frequently  revolted 
against  the  early  Islamic  caliphs).  Their  use  of  the  second  term  had  a twofold 
objective.  Ta'ifa  refers  to  the  idea  of  a small,  physically  and  ideologically  isolated 
group  — that  is,  a sect1  —while  zalima  refers  to  the  double  injustice  the  group 
has  committed.  On  this  view,  Juhayman  and  his  followers  had  first  of  all  showed 
injustice  toward  themselves  by  breaking  all  ties  with  the  community.  Their  sec- 
ond injustice  was  toward  others,  fomenting  a rebellion  that  provoked  enormous 
human,  material,  and  symbolic  damage.  In  the  Islamic  imaginary  and  law,  be- 
longing to  a seditious  sect  can  only  lead  to  hell.  Finally,  the  expression  al-fi’a 
al-dalla  refers  to  an  extremely  small  group  whose  ideas  and  actions  have  led  it 
to  stray  from  the  righteous  path.  In  this,  the  ulama  were  echoing  the  first  sura 
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of  the  Qur’an,  which  is  recited  by  millions  of  Muslims  five  times  a day.18  The 
three  main  terms  used  by  the  ulama  to  designate  the  Juhayman  group  thus  all 
evoked  its  sectarian,  deviant,  and  numerically  insignificant  nature.  In  short,  the 
group  was  ostracized  and  even  located  outside  of  the  community. 

In  order  to  prove  the  group’s  deviant  character,  the  representatives  of  the 
Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition  put  its  project  and  actions  to  the  test  of  sharia,  de- 
claring both  illicit.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  keeping  with  classical  Hanbalism, 
the  ulama  considered  sharia  to  be  the  sole  measure  of  all  things  and  the  only 
mechanism  capable  of  producing  order  and  salvation.  They  were  further  con- 
vinced that  the  representatives  of  sharia — that  is  to  say,  themselves — constituted 
the  only  body  capable  of  mediating  between  God  and  the  faithful.  Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  the  ulama,  even  the  Mahdi  (whose  various  portents,  if  one  were  to 
strictly  follow  tradition,  are  so  difficult  to  bring  together  that  his  appearance 
would  seem  impossible)  will  not  be  sent  by  God  as  a substitute  for  the  mystical 
body  of  the  Muslim  community.  On  the  contrary,  his  main  mission  will  be  to 
reestablish  orthodoxy,  orthopraxy,  and  the  political  order.  Like  any  dominant 
corporation  claiming  a monopoly  on  absolute  truth,  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  tra- 
dition preaches  a postmessianic  eschatology:  strict  observance  of  sharia  replaces 
extraordinary  measures  to  prepare  the  universe  for  the  final  judgment.19  All 
forms  of  extravagant  messianism  were  thus  almost  completely  ruled  out.20 


THE  CONDEMNATION  OF  ISLAMISM21 

One  of  the  most  important  and  lasting  consequences  of  the  policy  of  Islamic 
solidarity  initiated  by  King  Faysal  (then  prime  minister)  in  the  early  rqbos  was 
to  make  Saudi  Arabia  a land  of  refuge  for  Islamists,  in  general  members  of  the 
Muslim  Brotherhood.  The  latter  were  joined  there  by  a number  of  ulama  who 
adhered  to  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  credo  (‘aqida)  and  had  fallen  afoul  of  the 
regimes  in  Cairo,  Damascus,  Baghdad,  Alger,  and  so  on.  At  a time  when  Saudi 
Arabia  was  desperately  lacking  personnel  in  all  sectors,  the  arrival  of  these  ex- 
iles, most  of  whom  possessed  significant  educational  capital,  was  seen  by  the 
authorities  in  Riyadh  as  a godsend.  They  provided  an  educated  workforce  that 
could  be  put  to  work  constructing  Saudi  institutions,  particularly  in  the  edu- 
cational and  juridico-religious  domains.  Many  Islamists  reached  positions  of 
responsibility.  In  return,  they  had  to  forswear  interfering  in  any  way  in  Saudi 
political  and  religious  affairs,  the  privileged  terrain  of  the  monarchy  and  the 
religious  establishment. 

While  foreign  Islamists  respected  the  politico-religious  ban,  they  neverthe- 
less became  discreetly  but  heavily  involved  in  the  cultural  sphere  in  the  broad 
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sense  of  the  term  (educational  systems  and  programs;  extracurricular  activities; 
religious,  literary,  historic,  and  “scientific”  publications;  conferences;  salons 
and  literary  clubs,  etc.).  As  Stephane  Lacroix  has  shown,  their  tireless  efforts, 
particularly  in  high  schools  and  universities,  gradually  resulted  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  generation  of  Saudi  Islamists  toward  the  end  of  the  rgyos  and, 
above  all,  the  early  r98os.22  In  contrast  to  other  Arab  countries,  Saudi  Islamism 
is  not  a reaction  to  the  marginalization  of  Islam  in  the  public  sphere  but  rather 
a result  of  the  strategy  of  national  and  international  legitimation  via  Islam  and 
Islamic  solidarity  that  was  adopted  by  the  monarchy  in  the  r96os. 

Like  the  versions  of  Islamism  that  emerged  in  other  Arab  countries,  this  nascent 
phenomenon,  referred  to  as  al-sahwa  al-islamiyya  (the  Islamic  Awakening),  was 
plural  and  ideologically  fragmented.  Its  ideas  were  the  product  of  hybridization 
among  the  various  tendencies  of  the  Muslim  Brotherhood,  the  Hanbali-Wah- 
habi  creed,  the  nineteenth-century  doctrine  of  al-wala’  wa  al-bara’  (allegiance 
[toward  Muslims]  and  rupture  [with  the  infidels]),  the  doctrine  of  the  neo-Ahl 
al-Hadith,  and  so  on.  Products  of  the  educational  system  established  by  the 
Muslim  Brotherhood  and  graduates  of  national  and  international  universities, 
the  personnel  of  the  movement  had  various  profiles:  alongside  graduates  of  the 
country’s  various  Islamic  universities,  who  were  referred  to  as  al-du‘at  (preach- 
ers), were  to  be  found  university  professors,  engineers,  doctors,  physicists,  and  so 
on.  Despite  their  more  or  less  significant  ideological  disagreements,  the  leading 
members  of  the  various  Islamist  tendencies  had  two  things  in  common:  a desire 
to  further  Islamize  society  and  an  aspiration  for  upward  social  mobility. 

The  rise  of  the  Islamists  was  favored  by  the  1979  Islamic  Revolution  in  Iran 
and  the  Juhayman  group’s  capture  of  the  Grand  Mosque  of  Mecca,  which 
called  into  question  the  monarchy’s  legitimacy.  The  political  power  granted 
them  a large  margin  for  maneuver  in  the  hope  of  demonstrating  the  Islamic 
nature  of  the  Saudi  state  and  putting  the  Islamists’  sophisticated  and  “modern” 
discourse  to  use  in  countering  Khomeinist  propaganda  in  Sunni  circles. 

Following  the  example  of  their  Muslim  Brotherhood  mentors,  Saudi  Isla- 
mists did  not  initially  attack  the  prerogatives  of  the  monarchy  or  the  religious 
establishment.  Rather,  they  contented  themselves  with  reconquering  the  cul- 
tural space  with  the  aim  of  eventually  monopolizing  it.  They  waged  fierce  intel- 
lectual battle  against  anything  that  struck  them  as  non-Islamic  and  organized 
intense  extracurricular  activities  with  the  blessing  of  the  political  power  and 
the  religious  authority.  This  first  period  in  the  history  of  Saudi  Islamism  corre- 
sponds to  what  Gabriel  Almond  has  described  as  the  phase  of  synchronization 
proper  to  processes  of  political  crisis.  This  phase  is  characterized  by  harmoni- 
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ous  coordination  among  the  various  actors  and  respect  for  the  prerogatives  of 
each  in  keeping  with  the  customary  rules  governing  the  social  space.23 

The  second  phase  of  this  process  is  characterized  by  desynchronization,  that 
is,  a reduction  in  the  performance  of  the  traditional  system  as  a result  of  ecologi- 
cal disturbances.  In  the  r98os,  Saudi  Arabia  went  through  its  worst  economic 
crisis  in  recent  history.  As  a result  of  collapsing  oil  prices,  its  gross  national  prod- 
uct diminished  by  more  than  35  percent  in  the  space  of  just  a few  years.24  This 
ushered  in  a period  of  severe  social  stagnation,  as  the  political  power  was  no 
longer  able  to  pursue  its  developmentalist  policy  or  the  generous  redistribution 
of  income  with  which  it  was  associated.  Thirsting  for  upward  social  mobility, 
graduates  of  the  Saudi  educational  system  found  themselves  obliged  to  accept 
positions  that  fell  well  short  of  their  aspirations  in  an  already  bloated  administra- 
tion or  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  The  service  and  industrial  sectors, 
meanwhile,  remained  closed  to  them  for  reasons  of  cost  and  efficiency.  The 
state,  in  other  words,  proved  incapable  of  integrating  the  new  generation  into 
the  administrative  and  private  sector  elites.  It  was  in  this  context  that  the  first 
ripples  of  protest  made  their  appearance. 

Not  yet  willing  to  attack  the  prerogatives  of  the  monarchy  and  religious  es- 
tablishment, the  Islamists  sought  to  justify  feelings  of  social  unease  by  creat- 
ing a scapegoat.  After  the  example  of  nationalists  and  Arab  Islamists  elsewhere, 
they  seized  upon  this  classical  mechanism  of  symbolic  transfer  to  accuse  Zion- 
ists and  Americans  of  being  responsible  for  all  of  the  ills  affecting  the  umma. 
Alarmed  by  this  change  of  discourse,  the  political  power  began  to  take  measures 
to  avoid  escalation.  On  21  December  1988,  a circular  from  the  Ministry  of  Pil- 
grimage called  upon  preachers  to  end  their  attacks  against  the  Jews  and  foreign 
governments.25  Several  weeks  later,  the  authorities  prohibited  the  posting  of 
politico-religious  tracts  in  the  public  sphere,  and  several  stores  selling  Islamic 
cassettes  ( al-tasjilat  al-islamiyya)  were  raided.26  In  the  early  1990s,  Prince  Sal- 
man bin  Abd  al-Aziz  (b.  ^36),  the  governor  of  Riyadh,  even  held  a meeting 
with  high-ranking  officials  from  the  ministries  of  the  Interior,  Pilgrimage,  and 
Information  to  develop  a plan  of  action  for  keeping  a better  watch  over  preach- 
ers and  Islamic  cassette  stores.27  These  measures  were  preventative  and  sought 
only  to  enforce  the  rules  of  the  Saudi  politico-religious  game;  the  authorities 
did  not  seem  to  deeply  fear  the  rise  of  the  Islamists.  However,  an  exceptional 
event  of  national  scale  was  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  what  Gabriel  Almond  de- 
scribes as  the  systemic  crisis,  that  is,  a break  with  the  “normal”  rules  governing 
the  social  space  and  the  onset  of  struggles  to  redefine  the  role  of  each  individual 
or  collective  actor. 
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On  2 August  1990,  the  troops  of  Saddam  Hussein  (d.  2006)  invaded  Kuwait. 
Fearing  that  it  would  be  the  next  victim  of  Iraqi  expansionism,  the  Saudi  mon- 
archy called  upon  assistance  from  an  international  coalition  led  by  the  United 
States.  On  7 August,  the  first  American  soldiers  debarked  in  the  province  of 
Al-Ahsa’.  It  now  only  remained  for  the  House  of  Saud  to  legitimate  this  de- 
velopment, for  which  purpose  they  once  again  turned  to  their  faithful  allies, 
the  ulama.  On  it,  August  ^90,  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  issued  an  ini- 
tial fatwa  justifying  the  presence  of  foreign  troops  on  Saudi  soil.28  Without  the 
support  of  scriptural  citation,  the  ulama  claimed  that  the  exceptional  circum- 
stances facing  the  Saudi  government  obliged  it  to  “seek  support  from  Arab  and 
non-Arab  countries”  and  “bring  in  well-trained  and  equipped  troops  capable  of 
frightening  anyone  who  wishes  to  invade  our  country.”29 

Dozens  of  individual  and  collective  fatawa  drawing  on  Qur’anic  verses,  pro- 
phetic traditions,  and  events  from  the  first  centuries  of  the  Hegira  (the  epoch  of 
the  pious  ancestors)  were  subsequently  issued  in  confirmation  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Grand  Ulama ’s  opinion.30  While  the  most  detailed  fatwa  from  a juri dico- 
religious point  of  view  was  that  of  Muhammad  al-Sbayyil,31  imam  of  the  Grand 
Mosque  of  Mecca  and  head  of  the  administration  responsible  for  managing  the 
two  holy  places  of  Islam,  those  issued  by  Abd  al-Aziz  ibn  Baz,  the  indisputable 
chief  and  principal  spokesman  of  the  religious  establishment,  were  the  most 
important,  the  most  widely  distributed,  and  above  all  the  most  revealing  of  what 
I have  from  the  beginning  of  this  book  referred  to  as  the  routinization  of  the 
Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition.  Indeed,  on  several  occasions  Ibn  Baz  claimed  that 
calling  upon  non-Muslim  troops  to  defend  oneself  against  an  external  threat 
was  permissible  from  the  perspective  of  sharia,  even  though  doing  so  could 
provoke  fitna,  with  all  of  the  unfortunate  consequences  on  religious  practices 
which  that  entailed.32  This  was  the  same  man  who,  several  decades  earlier,  had 
opposed  the  idea  of  allowing  American  technicians  to  reside  on  Saudi  soil  and 
who  had  forbidden  Egyptian  President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  from  calling  upon 
foreign  troops.33 

In  this,  Ibn  Baz  and  his  colleagues  once  again  were  only  reflecting  the  reli- 
gious establishment’s  capacity  for  adaptation.  Faced  with  an  extremely  serious 
situation,  the  ulama  chose  what  they  saw  as  the  solution  most  likely  to  preserve 
the  three  O’s.  Living  in  the  midst  of  a hostile  environment  with  little  faith  in 
the  future  and  plagued  by  internal  dissension,  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  ulama  of 
the  late  nineteenth  century  forbade  any  alliance  with  foreign  powers  in  the 
hope  of  preserving  the  independence  of  the  Saudi  Emirate.  At  the  end  of  the 
twentieth  century,  by  contrast,  their  successors,  who  had  come  of  age  in  a more 
favorable  environment,  had  profited  from  a stable  political  situation,  and  were 
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sure  of  their  identity,  did  not  for  a moment  hesitate  to  support  the  political 
power’s  initiative  in  order  to  preserve  all  of  the  corporation’s  privileges.  In  all 
probability,  they  drew  on  the  legal  rule  according  to  which  the  deduction  of  the 
legal  norm  depends  on  circumstances  ( al-hukmu  yaduru  ma‘a  ‘ illatihi  wujudan 
wa  ‘adamati). 

With  much  of  their  ideology  based  on  a synthesis  of  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi 
exclusivism  of  the  nineteenth  century,  anti-imperialist  positions,  and  the  con- 
spiracy theories  of  the  Muslim  Brotherhood,  the  Saudi  Islamists  were  shocked 
by  the  initiatives  of  the  political  power  and  the  religious  authority.  For  reasons 
of  conviction  and  ambition  alike,  some  Islamist  figures  held  that  the  moment 
had  come  to  leave  the  narrow  confines  to  which  they  had  been  assigned  and 
interfere  in  affairs  that  had  up  until  then  been  reserved  for  the  monarchy  and 
the  religious  establishment. 

Beginning  in  late  August  ^90,  the  Islamists  attacked  the  ideological  authority 
of  the  ulama  via  enflamed  sermons  and  forceful  writings  in  which  religious  ref- 
erences, (pseudo)scientific  analysis,  and  political  demands  were  mixed.  Their 
main  grievance  was  the  ulama ’s  ignorance  of  the  sociopolitical  reality  ( waqi ) 
of  the  umma.  They  reproached  them  with  restricting  themselves  to  religious 
questions;  in  the  Islamists’  view,  the  clerics  of  Islam  had  to  take  an  interest  in 
all  aspects  of  life,  particularly  its  political  ones.  In  keeping  with  a modern  and 
highly  politicized  conception  of  Islam,  they  demanded  that  the  members  of  the 
establishment  transform  themselves  into  political  actors,  an  impossible  prospect 
because  foreign  to  the  ulama’s  habitus  and  contrary  to  one  of  the  corporation’s 
foundations:  observance  of  the  symbiotic  relationship  with  the  House  of  Saud. 
The  Islamists  were  well  aware  of  this:  in  reality  their  aim  was  to  demolish  the 
corporation’s  ideological  authority  while  promoting  that  of  their  own  ulama, 
who  they  claimed  were  capable  of  reconciling  religious  knowledge  with  under- 
standing of  modern  reality. 

While  continuing  their  incursions  in  the  religious  domain,  the  Islamists  care- 
fully prepared  their  intervention  in  the  political  space.  In  October  ^90,  a group 
of  Islamist  ulama,  intellectuals,  and  technocrats  set  about  drafting  a petition 
to  be  submitted  to  the  king  in  the  framework  of  the  discreet  practice  of  nasiha 
(good  advice);  once  the  king  had  received  the  petition,  they  would  release  it  to 
the  public.  In  order  to  gather  as  many  signatures  as  possible,  a first  draft  was  put 
into  circulation  in  January  r99r.  In  the  hopes  of  legitimating  their  move,  the 
Islamists  approached  Ibn  Baz,  who  gave  them  his  support  after  being  informed 
that  the  nasiha  would  never  be  made  public  and  that  “liberals”54  (regarded  as 
contemptible  secularists)  had  already  presented  a non-Islamic  petition  to  the 
king.55  Used  by  the  Islamists  as  a sign  of  official  approbation,  the  appearance 
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of  the  head  of  the  religious  establishment’s  signature  on  the  petition  had  an 
immediate  effect.  The  leading  Hanbali-Wahhabi  figures  signed  it,  sometimes 
without  even  having  examined  its  content,  so  great  was  their  confidence  in 
Ibn  Baz. 

But  the  Islamists  did  not  keep  their  promise  to  the  head  of  the  corporation: 
released  under  the  title  The  Letter  of  Demands  ( Khitah  al-Matalih),  the  petition 
was  made  public.  Using  carefully  chosen  politico-religious  terms,  the  petition 
called  upon  the  royal  house  to  renounce  its  monopoly  over  the  political  space 
and  adopt  the  following  measures:  the  establishment  of  an  independent  advi- 
sory council,  the  creation  of  a unified  and  independent  judicial  system,  the  Is- 
lamization  of  all  institutions  and  policies,  and  the  instituting  of  a better  distribu- 
tion of  wealth.36  To  all  appearances  paralyzed  by  the  succession  of  grave  events 
that  had  taken  place  since  Iraqi  troops  first  entered  Kuwait,  the  political  power 
responded  only  halfheartedly  by  way  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama. 

Though  they  realized  that  they  had  been  manipulated  by  the  Islamists,  the 
ulama  were  in  no  position  to  challenge  the  petition’s  content  as  doing  so  would 
risk  diminishing  their  ideological  authority.  With  the  support  of  the  monarchy, 
they  therefore  decided  to  criticize  their  rivals’  method.  In  a fatwa  issued  by  the 
Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  on  3 June  rqqr,  they  insisted  upon  the  fact  that 
the  practice  of  nasiha  had  to  obey  precise  conditions;  above  all,  any  advice 
proffered  to  the  prince  must  be  kept  secret.  The  only  possible  aim  of  publiciz- 
ing this  advice  was  to  sow  ill-feeling,  provoke  hatred,  and  stir  up  the  crowd  — in 
short,  to  produce  fitna.  Without  ever  identifying  them  by  name,  the  ulama 
warned  the  Islamists  that  they  must  no  longer  behave  in  this  way  if  they  hoped 
to  “remain  on  the  righteous  path”— that  of  the  pious  ancestors.37 

This  fatwa  marked  the  first  sign  of  rupture  between  the  ulama  and  the  Isla- 
mists. Little  by  little,  the  members  of  the  religious  establishment  realized  that 
the  interests  of  the  corporation  were  genuinely  threatened,  particularly  as  the 
Islamist  leadership  included  young  ulama  capable  of  producing  religious  dis- 
course similar  to  their  own  on  juridi co-religious  questions.  In  the  second  half 
of  rqqr,  they  therefore  decided  to  launch  a counterattack  in  the  religious  space. 
As  a first  step,  the  leading  figures  of  the  religious  establishment  stepped  up 
their  public  interventions,  loudly  and  clearly  asserting  their  status  as  the  only 
genuine  representatives  of  the  religious  knowledge  necessary  for  reaching  truth 
and  salvation.  Any  network  of  knowledge  that  did  not  pass  through  them  was 
without  juridico-religious  value.  They  also  reiterated  that  they  were  the  heirs 
of  the  prophets  ( warathat  al-anbiya’)  to  whom  God  had  confided  the  task  of 
protecting  his  Law.  The  faithful  should  thus  trust  them  and  follow  their  teach- 
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ings  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  teaching.  They  were  not  to  be  criticized  or 
misrepresented,  for  doing  so  was  a grave  offense.58 

These  statements  reflect  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition  to  defend  the  central  place  occupied  by  their  dis- 
course in  the  process  of  mediating  between  humanity  and  God.  In  contrast  to 
most  other  Arab  countries,  they  were  not  prepared  to  share  the  Saudi  market 
of  salvation  goods  with  the  new  Islamist  entrepreneurs.  They  understood  that 
in  order  to  neutralize  their  upwardly  mobile  young  competitors,  action  was 
needed  on  the  ground.  In  November  rppr,  the  political  power  gave  the  ulama 
the  green  light  to  establish  a five-member  commission  (al-Lajna  al-khumasiyya) 
consisting  of  Abd  al-Aziz  ibn  Baz  (d.  ^99),  Salih  al-Luhaydan  (b.  1931),  Abd 
al-Aziz  A1  al-Shaykh  (b.  1943),  Salih  al-Fawzan  (b.  1933),  and  Abd  Allah  al- 
Ghudayyan  (d.  2oro).  Their  mission  was  to  examine  the  sermons  and  writings  of 
all  preachers  (al-duat)  who  had  been  accused  of  transgressing  the  prerogatives 
of  the  political  power  or  the  religious  authority.  If  an  accusation  proved  to  be 
well-founded,  the  commission  was  authorized  to  apply  a number  of  sanctions, 
including  suspension,  dismissal,  and  prison.  Several  preachers— the  best  known 
of  whom  was  Abd  al-Muhsin  al-Ubaykan  (b.  1956)  —were  thereby  silenced. 

The  Hanbali-Wahhabi  ulama’s  gradual  reassertion  of  control  over  the  reli- 
gious space  channeled  the  Islamist  protest  movement  into  what  was  its  real 
space  of  action:  politics.  Up  until  then,  the  movement’s  leading  spokesmen 
had  been  preachers.  Henceforth,  their  place  would  increasingly  be  occupied 
by  intellectuals,  technicians,  and  technocrats.  To  maximize  their  material  and 
symbolic  advantages,  these  political  actors  sought  to  maintain  pressure  on  the 
monarchy.  In  addition  to  distributing  tracts  and  cassettes  and  holding  veritable 
political  meetings,  they  began  to  develop  a program.  As  before,  this  took  the 
form  of  a petition  addressed  to  the  king  that  was  titled  the  Memorandum  of 
Advice  ( Mudhakkirat  al-Nasiha).  This  memorandum  “provides  a detailed  sum- 
mary, backed  up  by  examples,  of  the  claims  put  forward  in  the  Letter  of  De- 
mands. . . . The  only  fundamental  difference  with  [the  Letter | is  to  be  found  in 
the  section  titled  ‘The  Role  of  the  Ulama  and  the  Preachers’  [Dawr  al-  ulama’ 
wa  al-du'at],  where  the  actors  seem  inclined  to  promote  Sahwist  ulama  over 
official  ulama  by  favoring  alternative  religious  institutions  over  those  embodied 
by  the  latter.”59  The  Islamists  thus  sought  not  only  to  take  a share  of  political 
power  for  themselves,  but  also  to  seize  religious  authority.  Their  ideological 
condemnation  was  not  long  in  coming. 

On  r6  September  ^92,  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  issued  a fatwa  un- 
equivocally condemning  the  Islamists’  memorandum,  which  they  described  as 
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having  been  “written  by  teachers  [mudarrisun]  and  several  individuals  claiming 
to  have  juridico-religious  knowledge  [bad  al-muntasihin  ila  al-ilm ].”40  By  em- 
ploying these  two  pejorative  expressions  to  designate  the  memorandum’s  sig- 
natories, the  ulama  hoped  to  symbolically  discredit  them  and  thereby  exclude 
them  from  the  ranks  of  the  elites  who,  in  the  classical  Islamic  conception,  were 
alone  fit  to  proffer  advice  to  the  prince.  The  representatives  of  the  Hanbali- 
Wahhabi  tradition  held  that  this  malicious  piece  of  writing,  which  did  not  re- 
spect the  legal  procedure  for  transmitting  nasiha,  contained  only  religious  error 
( batil ) and  falsehood  and  so  could  lead  only  to  injustice  ( al-jawr ) and  rebellion 
( al-baghy ). 

For  the  first  time,  moreover,  the  ulama  alluded  to  the  protesters’  ideological 
allegiance.  This  was  meant  to  warn  the  population  against  the  deviant  ideas 
of  their  movement,  which  had  adopted  the  principles  of  foreign  groups  and 
parties.  As  the  umma  was  one  and  indivisible,  the  very  existence  of  groups  and 
parties  entailed  dissension,  tumult,  and  the  disruption  of  the  three  O’s.  Just  a 
few  months  after  this  legal  opinion  was  issued,  the  leading  figures  of  the  es- 
tablishment issued  fatawa  of  variable  length  and  content  to  explain,  with  the 
support  of  scriptural  citations,  that  Islam  forbade  membership  in  religious  or 
political  groups  and  parties,  as  their  sectarian,  heretical,  and  putschist  character 
could  only  result  in  fitna.  Movements  as  varied  as  the  Muslim  Brotherhood  and 
the  Tabligh  thus  found  themselves  included  in  the  same  category.41 

While  it  reflects  a clear  and  sincere  religious  position,  the  ulama ’s  critique  of 
faction  also  conceals  quite  worldly  corporatist  concerns.  Accepting  the  Islamists 
would  have  meant  opening  the  Saudi  market  in  salvation  goods  to  competition 
and  therefore  the  possibility  of  a fragmentation  of  religious  authority.  The  man- 
agement of  religious  meaning  would  no  longer  have  been  the  exclusive  pre- 
rogative of  the  ulama,  with  all  that  this  would  have  entailed  for  their  spiritual 
and  temporal  privileges.  It  was,  in  short,  an  unacceptable  scenario. 

Several  observers  have  claimed  that  some  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Grand  Ulama  supported  the  Islamist  petition.  In  support  of  this  assertion,  they 
note  that  seven  of  the  committee’s  seventeen  members,  claiming  to  be  ill,  did 
not  sign  the  fatwa  condemning  the  Islamist  memorandum  and  were  pensioned 
off  a month  and  a half  later.42  The  coincidence  is  at  once  troubling  and  se- 
ductive and  can  easily  lead  observers  unfamiliar  with  the  Flanbali-Wahhabi 
habitus  and  the  real  state  of  health  of  the  seven  ulama  in  question  to  draw  false 
conclusions.  Let’s  examine  the  matter.  How  likely  is  it  that  a group  of  mostly 
elderly  ulama  who  never  once  strayed  throughout  their  long  careers  should 
have  chosen  to  act  against  a pillar  of  their  faith— obedience?  In  addition  to  this 
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very  subjective  but  nevertheless  important  consideration,  the  following  argu- 
ments can  be  advanced:  if  the  monarchy  had  really  pensioned  off  these  ulama 
because  of  their  supposed  support  for  the  Islamists,  why  did  it  not  do  the  same 
with  the  four  ulama,  including  Ibn  Baz,  who  failed  to  sign  the  fatwa  condemn- 
ing the  Islamists’  first  petition?  What’s  more,  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  ulama  are 
a collective  actor.  With  few  exceptions,  the  individual  has  no  weight  among 
them.  Yet  most  of  the  ulama  who  were  pensioned  off  were  unknown  to  the 
broader  public  as  well  as  to  most  observers.  It  thus  appears  evident  that  physical 
incapacity  prevented  the  seven  clerics  from  approving  this  condemnation.  This 
supposition  was  borne  out  by  all  of  my  interviews  in  Saudi  Arabia  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  pensioned  off  ulama  died  just  a few  years  after  the  events  in 
question:  Abd  al-Razzaq  Afifi  and  Abd  al-Aziz  bin  Salih  died  in  ^94  at  the  age 
of  eighty-nine  and  eighty-three,  respectively;43  Abd  Allah  Khayyat  and  Sulay- 
man  ibn  Ubayd  died  in  ^95  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven;  Salih  ibn  Ghusun  and 
Abd  al-Majid  Hasan  died  in  1998  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.44  Only  Ibrahim 
ibn  Muhammad  ibn  Ibrahim  A1  al-Shaykh,  though  ill,  was  young  at  the  time 
(fifty-two  years  old).  But  he  was  replaced  by  his  younger  brother  Abd  Allah,  who 
is  now  president  of  the  Advisory  Council.45 

Whatever  the  case,  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama ’s  fatwa  triggered  what 
Gabriel  Almond  refers  to  as  a process  of  resynchronization  — that  is,  the  reestab- 
lishment of  the  rules  traditionally  governing  the  social  space  and  the  elimination 
of  disruptive  elements.  Starting  in  late  1992,  successive  campaigns  of  repression 
came  crashing  down  upon  Islamist  leaders  (loss  of  employment,  house  arrest, 
imprisonment,  etc.).  Two  years  later,  their  protest  movement  was  once  and  for 
all  neutralized.46  This  campaign  was  not  restricted  to  the  domain  of  security  but 
also  targeted  institutions.  In  order  to  restore  some  verticality  within  the  religious 
establishment,  the  office  of  grand  mufti  was  reestablished  on  10  July  1993  and 
entrusted  to  Abd  al-Aziz  ibn  Baz,  who  was  already  de  facto  head  of  the  religious 
establishment.  The  same  day,  a ministry  responsible  for  overseeing  all  Islamic 
affairs  (such  as  preaching  within  the  kingdom  and  abroad,  mosques,  religious 
personnel,  mortmain  goods)  was  created.  At  its  head  was  the  former  president 
and  founder  of  Al-Imam  University  Abd  Allah  al-Turki,  who  was  known  for  his 
administrative  talent  and  extensive  familiarity  with  Islamist  circles.47  As  we  saw 
in  the  last  chapter,  the  constitutionalization  and  professionalization  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Promotion  of  Virtue  and  the  Prevention  of  Vice  was  also  part  of 
this  dynamic.  Finally,  private  initiatives  in  the  religious  space  were  gradually  pro- 
hibited. This  included  the  closing  of  informal  nongovernmental  organizations,  a 
relative  ban  on  collecting  donations  outside  of  official  channels,  and  so  on. 
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DOCTRINAL  READJUSTMENT  IN  RESPONSE  TO  AL-QAEDA 

As  Thomas  Hegghammer  has  shown,  Al-Qaeda  “is  a political  movement 
based  on  the  idea  that  the  ‘Muslim  nation’  is  subjected  to  aggression  on  the  part 
of  outside  forces  and  that  all  Muslims  have  a duty  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their  co- 
religionists in  distress.”48  This  pan-Islamic  “nationalism”  implies  a global  jihad 
against  both  Western  powers  and  the  Arab-Muslim  regimes  that  support  them. 
The  ultimate  aim  is  to  expel  non-Muslim  powers  from  Muslim  territories,  over- 
throw what  are  considered  apostate  regimes,  and  reestablish  the  original  unity 
of  the  umma  in  the  framework  of  a well-governed  caliphate.  In  the  Saudi  case, 
Al-Qaeda  sought  to  expel  U.S.  troops  from  sacred  land;  politically  and  militarily 
combat  the  monarchy,  which  was  seen  as  compromised  by  its  dealings  with  the 
West;  and  cast  discredit  upon  the  religious  establishment. 

Like  many  Arab-Muslim  countries,  Saudi  Arabia  was  obliged  to  confront  this 
violent  Islamism.  Starting  in  the  second  half  of  the  1990s,  various  networks  of 
the  organization,  which  would  later  be  baptized  Al-Qaeda  in  the  Arabian  Pen- 
insula, perpetrated  attacks  and  organized  media  campaigns  against  the  foreign 
presence  on  Saudi  soil,  the  monarchy,  and  the  corporation.  This  phenomenon 
became  more  pronounced  after  the  terrorist  attacks  of  11  September  2001  and 
reached  its  height  in  the  campaign  of  violence  that  took  place  across  the  various 
regions  of  the  kingdom  between  2003  and  2004.49  The  fact  that  the  head  of  this 
terrorist  movement  and  fourteen  of  the  nineteen  terrorists  who  destroyed  New 
York’s  Twin  Towers  were  of  Saudi  origin  led  the  Western  powers,  particularly 
the  Linked  States,  to  exert  unprecedented  political  and  media  pressure  on  the 
kingdom  and  to  conflate  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition  with  terrorism. 

The  political  power  and  the  religious  authority  divided  the  task  of  meeting 
this  new  challenge  between  themselves.  While  the  House  of  Saud  set  about 
addressing  this  grave  problem  from  a political  and  security  point  of  view— an 
effort  that,  beginning  in  2006,  resulted  in  the  weakening  of  Al-Qaeda  in  Saudi 
Arabia  — the  ulama  for  their  part  saw  to  the  symbolic  side  of  things,  that  is, 
“everything  in  the  social  world  that  is  a matter  of  belief,  credit  or  discredit,  per- 
ception and  valuation,  knowledge  and  recognition.”50  Like  all  dominant  groups 
and  ideologies,  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  corporation  worked  toward  social  stabil- 
ity and  the  maintenance  of  political  order.  Without  these  two  elements,  it  could 
neither  dispose  of  its  salvation  goods  nor  control  the  religious  market.  In  order 
to  distinguish  itself  from  these  eminently  political  actors,  most  of  whom  ad- 
hered to  only  a miniscule  portion  of  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  corpus,51  destroy  the 
arguments  with  which  they  rallied  their  supporters,  and  discredit  their  project, 
the  ulama  once  again  drew  upon  their  ethic  of  responsibility.  On  the  one  hand. 
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they  reiterated  the  corporation’s  position  regarding  certain  important  questions 
on  which  the  public  at  large  and  many  specialists  were  generally  ignorant.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  gradually  redefined  certain  ambiguous  or  problematic  con- 
cepts. This  process  of  doctrinal  readjustment  is  only  at  its  beginnings  and  may 
take  a long  time,  depending  on  the  circumstances.  Nevertheless,  its  outlines 
can  be  sketched  here.  Several  important  and  generally  interrelated  questions 
are  of  particular  note:  the  legitimacy  of  the  political  order,  excommunication 
( takfr ),  relations  with  the  Other  as  articulated  by  the  concepts  of  takfir  and  al- 
wala'wa  al-bara’  (allegiance  [toward  Muslims]  and  rupture  [with  the  infidels]), 
and  finally,  the  question  of  the  relationship  between  jihad  and  terrorism. 

While  the  representatives  of  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition  recommend 
close  cooperation  and  solidarity  among  the  various  Muslim  countries,  they  do 
not  consider  the  caliphate  to  be  a pillar  of  the  religion.  The  political  unity  of 
the  urtima,  in  their  view,  is  not  a necessary  condition  for  achieving  salvation. 
Each  local  government  is  thus  seen  as  the  legitimate  leader  of  its  respective 
“national”  community.  This  particularly  holds  for  the  Saudi  monarchy,  which 
has  scrupulously  applied  sharia  across  its  territory  since  coming  to  power.52 
Nothing,  therefore,  justifies  insubordination  and  rebellion,  whether  discursive 
or  military. 

As  Grand  Mufti  Abd  al-Aziz  A1  al-Shaykh  put  it:  “Disobedience  is  one  of  the 
aspects  of  jahiliyya  (the  pre-Islamic  period  characterized  by  ignorance  of  True 
Religion).  Obedience  to  the  prince  is  obligatory  in  all  circumstances  as  long 
as  it  does  not  imply  disobedience  to  a divine  order.  Our  duty  as  ulama  is  to 
publicize  the  merits  and  virtues  of  the  rulers.  It  is  also  our  responsibility  to  show 
[the  population]  that  the  latter  are  a divine  favor  through  which  the  unity  of  the 
umma  is  brought  about.  It  is  by  obeying  the  prince  that  one  avoids  fitna”n 

Whatever  their  motives  or  juridico-religious  arguments,  those  who  wish  to 
overthrow  the  regime  and  sow  discord  by  committing  attacks  thus  stand  ac- 
cused of  behaving  in  a way  consistent  with  jahiliyya,  which  the  Arab-Muslim 
imaginary  represents  as  an  era  of  unparalleled  ignorance,  impiety,  and  anarchy. 
The  ulama  thus  threatened  to  exclude  from  the  community  of  believers  those 
who  would  trigger  ftna,  their  principal  fear.  As  was  the  case  with  the  Juhayman 
group  in  1979,  the  ulama  employed  the  terms  al-khawarij,  al-ta'ifa  al-zalima, 
and  al-fi’a  al-dalla  to  refer  to  the  members  of  Al-Qaeda  and  emphasize  the 
movement’s  small  size  and  sectarian,  heretical  nature.54 

In  keeping  with  the  realist  vision  of  Ibn  Taymiyya,  the  guardians  of  the 
Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition  confirmed  the  break  with  the  utopian  and  Pan- 
Islamic  ideas  of  Al-Qaeda,  in  particular  with  regards  to  the  question  of  the  ca- 
liphate. For  them,  the  form  of  the  state  is  not  important  as  long  as  it  guarantees 
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the  security  and  stability  required  for  the  performance  of  religious  duties.  The 
state  is  thus  a means  for  achieving  salvation,  not  an  end  in  itself.  No  firm  dog- 
matic position  can  exist  on  this  subject.  The  ularna  confirmed  that  they  are 
above  all  religious  actors  pursuing  religious  designs,  even  when  responding  to 
political  problems.  As  a result,  the  latter  must  be  left  to  the  rulers,  who  are  to 
act  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  the  community  and  the  needs  of  the 
moment.  This  is  the  very  foundation  of  al-siyasa  al-shar‘iyya,  illustrated  by  the 
symbiotic  relationship  between  the  House  of  Saud  and  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi 
establishment. 

This  exclusively  religious  vision  also  applies  to  the  very  sensitive  questions 
of  takfir  and  al-wala’  wa  al-bara’,  used  by  the  ideologues  of  Al-Qaeda  and  Isla- 
mist movements  more  generally  as  political  concepts  and  ideological  props  for 
legitimating  their  activity.  Up  until  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Najdi  tradition  made  political  use  of  these  two  notions  to  forge 
an  identity  for  themselves  and  justify  the  expansion  of  the  Saudi  Emirate.  But 
the  stabilization  of  the  borders  of  this  entity  (renamed  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi 
Arabia  in  1932)  and  the  armed  resistance  of  the  Ikhwan  at  the  end  of  the  rq20S 
required  them  to  gradually  abandon  this  dimension  of  their  thought.  Hence- 
forth, the  two  expressions  were  exclusively  employed  in  the  religious  sphere.  As 
it  was  never  challenged  by  the  most  important  actors  of  the  Saudi  social  space, 
however,  the  ulama  were  not  obliged  to  codify  this  major  change  of  register. 
It  was  only  with  the  rise  of  the  radical  Islamist  movements  of  the  rqqos,  which 
made  expert  use  of  these  notions,  that  the  clerical  corps  realized  that  a correc- 
tive was  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  being  confounded  with  them.  Beginning 
in  r995,  several  fatawa  were  issued  on  this  matter,  and  on  rq  June  1998,  the 
most  representative  and  consensual  of  these— that  of  the  Committee  of  Grand 
Ulama— was  made  public.  This  was  no  doubt  in  response  to  the  creation  sev- 
eral months  earlier  of  Osama  bin  Laden’s  World  Islamic  Front  for  Jihad  against 
Jews  and  Crusaders. 

The  text  of  the  leading  figures  of  the  religious  establishment  reiterated  that 
takfir  was  above  all  a juridi  co-religious  issue  ( hukm  shari)  entailing  grave  con- 
sequences (annulment  of  marriage,  prohibition  of  inheritance,  confiscation  of 
goods,  capital  punishment,  etc.).  Declaring  a Muslim  kafir  (infidel,  unbeliever) 
required  a very  strict  procedure  governed  by  the  Qur’an  and  the  Sunna.  A sen- 
tence of  this  type  was  thus  not  to  be  hastily  decided  on  the  basis  of  presump- 
tions alone.  They  further  underscored  the  fact  that  no  act  of  impiety,  whether 
intentional  or  not,  merits  excommunication  from  the  community  or  the  denial 
of  salvation  ( kufr  akbar  mukhrij  mina  al-milla).  The  procedure  was  even  more 
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demanding  in  the  case  of  rulers:  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Law,  those  who 
are  unjust,  consume  alcohol  or  give  themselves  over  to  gambling  or  embezzle- 
ment are  merely  depraved  and  perverse  ( fusuq ),  neither  of  which  leads  to  ex- 
clusion from  the  community  and  salvation.  In  the  case  of  impiety,  the  ulama 
required  it  be  given  unambiguous  expression  in  the  public  sphere.  Moreover, 
the  document  stipulated  that  no  man,  whatever  his  authority,  is  entitled  to  ex- 
communicate a Muslim  in  the  absence  of  tangible  evidence  drawn  from  the 
Qur’an  and  Sunna.55 

The  desire  to  defuse  this  sensitive  concept,  which  was  as  explosive  as  a pow- 
der keg  in  the  hands  of  radical  groups,  led  the  representatives  of  the  Hanbali- 
Wahhabi  tradition  to  render  takfir  nearly  impossible  in  practice.  Specifically,  the 
ulama  took  an  interest  in  what  may  be  called  macro -takfir,  that  is,  the  excom- 
munication of  entire  governments  and  populations  rather  than  of  individuals. 
Aware  of  the  fact  that  terrorist  groups  depended  on  this  concept  to  legitimate 
their  activities— with  military  operations  against  “miscreant”  governments  and 
impious  populations  thereby  converted  into  jihad— they  placed  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  impossibility  of  excommunicating  the  powers  that  be.  This  clearly 
reflected  their  main  preoccupation:  preserving  the  order  necessary  for  the  ap- 
plication of  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy,  which  of  course  went  hand  in  hand  with 
the  interests  of  the  corporation.  But  like  any  group  that  “uses  psychological 
constraint  by  dispersion  or  refusal  of  the  spiritual  goods  of  salvation  in  order  to 
guarantee  its  rules,”56  the  ulama  conserved  the  right  to  engage  in  micro  -takfir, 
that  is,  excommunication  on  an  individual  basis.  Indeed,  this  practice  is  at  the 
foundation  of  their  ideological  authority.  In  this  way,  they  have  been  able  to 
minimize  the  political  reach  of  takfir,  retaining  only  its  religious  dimension. 

This  also  holds  for  the  concept  of  allegiance  and  rupture,  or  al-wala’  wa  al- 
hara’.  Jihadist  ideologues  have  made  “Huntingtonian”  (after  Samuel  Hunting- 
ton’s theory  of  a clash  of  civilizations)  use  of  this  concept.57  For  them,  the  world 
is  bipartite,  and  confrontation  between  Muslims  and  non-Muslims  (whose 
civilization  is  thoroughly  corrupt  and  oppressive)  is  imperative.  Any  physical 
or  intellectual  contact  between  these  two  worlds  outside  of  the  framework  of 
this  struggle  is  punishable  by  excommunication.  In  order  to  preserve  and  revive 
the  Muslim  world— which  is,  in  their  view,  in  the  throes  of  an  unprecedented 
existential  crisis— these  ideologues  aspire  to  reproduce  the  model  of  amixia 
(exclusivism)  described  in  chapter  3. 

In  the  case  at  hand,  the  jihadists  reproach  the  Saudi  authorities  for  closely 
collaborating  at  all  levels  with  “impious”  forces.  This  cooperation  has  taken  the 
form  of  military  and  political  alliances,  commercial  and  cultural  exchanges, 
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the  presence  of  millions  of  foreign  workers,  and  so  on;  in  the  eyes  of  the  Isla- 
mists, all  are  flagrant  violations  of  the  duty  of  al-wala’  wa  al-hara'.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  ulama  obviously  had  no  choice  but  to  put  their  own  definition 
of  this  injunction  into  circulation. 

Several  ulama  issued  fatawa  on  this  subject.  Of  these,  the  most  important 
were  those  of  Salih  al-Fawzan,  the  establishment’s  specialist  on  the  issue  and 
a leading  authority  on  the  writings  of  Sulayman  ibn  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al- 
Wahhab  (d.  1818). 58  Al-Fawzan  claimed  that  false  interpretations— generally  the 
work  of  nonspecialists— were  at  the  origin  of  the  misuse  of  al-wala'  wa  al-hara'. 
These  held,  for  example,  that  commercial  relations  and  the  exchange  of  gifts 
with  non-Muslims  fell  under  the  purview  of  this  concept.  Not  so,  al-Fawzan 
argued.  Drawing  upon  scriptural  citations,  al-Fawzan  showed  that  commercial 
relations,  the  importation  of  foreign  labor,  and  the  signing  of  peace  treaties  and 
truces  with  non-Muslim  countries  were  permissible  to  the  degree  that  such 
cases  of  interaction  were  based  on  interest  and  not  religious  feeling.  Indeed, 
such  contacts  in  no  way  implied  a belief  in  the  truth  of  the  Other’s  faith  or  a 
desire  to  imitate  his  way  of  life.  Finally,  al-Fawzan  insisted  on  the  need  to  locate 
the  writings  of  Sulayman  ibn  Abd  Allah  and  Hamad  ibn  Atiq  — the  main  au- 
thorities cited  by  proponents  of  a political  and  exclusivist  vision  of  the  concept 
of  al-wala'  wa  al-hara'  — in  their  historical  context,  one  that  was  characterized 
by  grave  crises  (fratricidal  struggle  and  foreign  intervention).59  According  to  al- 
Fawzan,  their  texts  thus  must  be  used  with  caution  and  care,  something  that 
only  true  ulama  are  capable  of  doing.60 

In  order  to  meet  the  jihadist  challenge  and  adapt  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradi- 
tion to  its  status  as  the  official  religion  of  a regional  power  that  enjoyed  influ- 
ence throughout  the  Islamic  world,  the  ulama  were  obliged  to  redefine  al-wala' 
wa  al-hara’.  As  with  the  question  of  macxo-takfr,  they  completely  evacuated  the 
concept  of  the  political  import  it  had  inherited  from  their  nineteenth-century 
predecessors,  retaining  only  its  purely  religious  dimension  (which  only  they 
were  competent  to  judge).  Henceforth,  the  ulama  considered  the  concept  of 
al-wala’  wa  al-hara'  merely  as  a mark  of  identity  and  symbolic  frontier  separat- 
ing Muslims  from  the  Other. 

As  is  the  case  of  nearly  all  religious  institutions  of  the  contemporary  Muslim 
world,  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  establishment  has  a very  classical  vision  of  jihad.61 
Indeed,  it  opposes  all  individual  or  collective  undertakings  that  are  unsuper- 
vised by  the  political  power  and  the  religious  authority,  seeing  them  as  threats 
to  the  three  O’s.62  We  have  seen  how  the  ulama  firmly  condemned  the  Ikhwan’s 
jihadist  projects  in  the  late  1920s.  Similarly,  they  gave  only  very  halfhearted 
support  to  the  wars  in  Afghanistan  and  Bosnia.63  What’s  more,  at  a time  when 
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“globalized”  radical  Islamism  was  only  in  its  infancy,  the  religious  establish- 
ment condemned  any  attempt  to  legitimate  acts  of  terrorism  by  reference  to  an 
ideology  of  jihad. 

On  25  August  1988,  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  issued  a fatwa  stating 
that  any  act  of  terrorism  (such  as  hijacking,  destroying  or  seizing  public  or  pri- 
vate goods  in  a Muslim  or  other  country,  and  attacking  the  forces  of  order) 
was  to  be  considered  a form  of  rebellion  against  God  ( hiraba ) and  punished 
with  death,  as  stipulated  by  the  Qur’an:  according  to  the  ulama,  nothing  in 
the  religion,  which  had  been  revealed  to  humanity  in  order  to  safeguard  faith, 
life,  honor,  goods,  and  family,  could  justify  such  acts.64  With  the  rise  of  violent 
Islamism  during  the  1990s  and  2000s,  particularly  in  Saudi  Arabia,  the  religious 
establishment  issued  a growing  number  of  individual  and  collective  fatawa  on 
this  subject.65  While  reiterating  Islam’s  ban  on  all  forms  of  illegal  violence, 
these  juridi co-religious  documents  emphasized  three  important  points:  the  le- 
gal status  of  suicide  attacks,  the  targets  of  attack,  and  terrorist  financing. 

Hanbali-Wahhabi  ulama  unanimously  regard  suicide  attacks  as  illicit:  the 
act  of  killing  oneself— divine  prerogative  par  excellence  in  monotheistic  re- 
ligions—is  prohibited  by  Islam,  no  matter  the  circumstances.66  As  a conse- 
quence, the  perpetrator  of  a suicide  attack  is  not  considered  a martyr  but  rather 
a suicide  condemned  to  eternal  damnation.67  Observing  that  most  attacks 
target  non-Muslim  communities  and  security  personnel,  the  ulama  sought  to 
clarify  the  situation  and  prohibit  these  operations.  Indeed,  they  held  that  the 
assassination  of  nationals  of  non-Muslim  countries  with  which  peace  and  ex- 
change agreements  had  been  signed,  particularly  those  who  were  temporarily 
or  permanently  residing  in  Islamic  lands,  was  illicit.  In  keeping  with  the  most 
incontrovertible  religious  prescriptions,  foreign  nationals  are  to  benefit  from 
the  protection  ( al-aman ) of  the  authorities.68  Similarly,  attacks  against  secu- 
rity personnel  are  also  prohibited,  as  the  latter  are  representatives  of  the  legal 
authorities  (or  recognized  as  such)  as  well  as  Muslims.69  Finally,  recognizing 
that  war  is  impossible  without  money,  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  issued 
a fatwa  on  13  April  2010  in  which  they  held  that  all  forms  of  terrorist  financing 
are  forbidden  by  law  and  subject  to  severe  punishment.70  Henceforth,  Saudi 
courts  can  investigate  cases  of  this  type,  with  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  keep- 
ing a close  watch  over  the  finances  of  more  than  580  charitable  associations  and 
90  foundations.71 

These  doctrinal  readjustments  were  accompanied,  especially  after  2001,  by 
symbolic  acts  ushering  in  a new  phase  in  the  routinization  of  the  Hanbali- 
Wahhabi  tradition.  In  order  to  once  and  for  all  distinguish  itself  from  violent 
Islamism  and  respond  to  the  criticism  of  Western  powers,  the  Saudi  state  set 
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about  revising  the  school  programs  that  had  been  written  by  the  Muslim 
Brotherhood.  The  authorities’  objective  here  was  to  suppress  all  exclusivist  pas- 
sages while  insisting  on  the  moderate  nature  ( wasatiyya , i'tidal)  of  Islam,  an 
expression  that  recently  entered  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  vocabulary.  Led  by  a 
grandson  of  Grand  Mufti  Muhammad  ibn  Ibrahim,  the  Ministry  of  Islamic  Af- 
fairs has  tried  to  closely  supervise  the  religious  space  (making  imams  employees 
of  the  state,  surveilling  sermons  and  informal  instruction  in  the  mosques,  over- 
seeing publication,  etc.)  in  order  to  preclude  ideological  excess. 

In  the  same  spirit,  on  r2  August  2010  King  Abd  Allah  decreed  that  only  the 
Committee  of  Grand  Ularna  and  members  of  the  religious  establishment  who 
had  been  officially  designated  by  the  grand  mufti  would  henceforth  be  autho- 
rized to  publicly  issue  legal  opinions  by  way  of  television  programs,  radio  broad- 
casts, newspapers,  sermons  in  mosques,  and  so  on.  72  The  aim  of  this  effort  was 
to  ensure  that  a centralized  and  homogenous  discourse  reigns  in  the  Saudi  pub- 
lic sphere  and  that  dissident,  competing,  or  extremist  voices  are  marginalized.73 
Though  this  monopolist  process  has  only  just  gotten  under  way,74  the  authori- 
ties have  already  shown  that  they  are  determined  to  enforce  the  Royal  Order. 
The  following  example  illustrates  this:  while  most  Saudi  Internet  sites  offering 
fatawa  have  withdrawn  this  service  while  awaiting  official  authorization,  those 
that  have  failed  to  do  so  have  been  promptly  shut  down. 

In  2003,  moreover,  the  monarchy  created  a dialogue  on  values  and  national 
identity  ( al-hiwar  al-watani ) in  which  figures  from  the  country’s  various  religious 
traditions  (Imamite  Shiites  and  Isma'ilians  as  well  as  non-Hanbali-Wahhabi 
Sunni)  participated  alongside  Hanbali-Wahhabi  ulama:75  the  corporation  thus 
extended  de  facto  recognition  to  the  kingdom’s  other  traditions.  The  former 
president  of  this  body,  Salih  al-Husayn  (d.  2013),  was  an  eminent  member  of  the 
religious  establishment.  Among  other  things,  he  was  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion responsible  for  managing  the  holy  places  of  Islam  and,  since  2009,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama.  To  promote  an  image  of  the  kingdom 
as  tolerant  and  open  to  the  Other,  the  monarchy  also  held  several  conferences 
for  intrareligious  and  interreligious  dialogue  in  2008  at  which  the  religious  es- 
tablishment played  an  important  role.76  While  these  initiatives  are  generally 
considered  to  be  no  more  than  branding  operations— a traditional  mode  of  le- 
gitimation in  most  patrimonial  systems  — they  can  sometimes  produce  genuine 
emergent  effects.  If  this  type  of  action  becomes  more  common  in  Saudi  Arabia 
in  the  coming  years,  it  will  no  doubt  have  an  effect  on  the  evolution  of  the 
Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition. 
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N atura  non  facit  saltus— nature  does  not  make  jumps.  This  adage,  employed 
by  philosophers  and  natural  scientists  since  late  antiquity,  nicely  captures  the 
idea  that  all  change  proceeds  from  successive  stages  rather  than  abrupt  transi- 
tions in  space  and  time.  The  historical  sociology  of  Hanbali-Wahhabism  tends 
to  confirm  this  premise.  Reconstructing  the  genealogy  of  this  tradition,  retrac- 
ing its  historical  trajectory,  describing  its  origins  and  practices,  determining  its 
identity,  grasping  what  is  permanent  and  the  changes  that  have  cut  across  it— 
such  were  the  ambitions  of  this  work.  Studying  its  longue  duree  has  in  effect 
allowed  us  to  review  the  historical,  social,  and  political  variables  that  presided 
over  the  establishment  of  an  ethic  of  responsibility  that  aims  to  preserve  and 
transmit  orthodoxy,  orthopraxy,  and  the  political  order— what  I have  called  the 
three  O’s.  It  has  also  made  it  possible  to  demonstrate  that  Hanbali-Wahhabism 
is  not  the  monolithic  entity  described  by  others  but  is  in  fact  a living  tradition 
that  interacts  with  social  facts  and  responds  to  historical  contingencies. 

Identifying  the  main  trends  of  medieval  Hanbalism  makes  it  clear  that,  de- 
spite its  small  number  of  followers,  this  tradition  was  at  the  heart  of  Sunnism. 
Its  representatives  above  all  struggled  to  impose  sharia  as  the  ideal  center  and 
norm  for  the  Muslim  community.  Conscious  of  the  fact  that  orthodoxy,  or- 
thopraxy, and  the  political  order  were  integral  parts  of  any  effort  to  achieve 
salvation,  medieval  Hanbalis  developed  a coherent  theory  in  the  framework  of 
a school  of  thought  that  was  at  once  theological  and  juridical— a unique  case 
in  Arab-Muslim  history.  To  complete  this  system,  they  also  took  an  interest  in 
a version  of  Sufism  purified  of  its  popular  practices.  As  we  have  seen,  contrary 
to  a received  idea,  medieval  Hanbalism  was  not  hostile  to  mystical  practices. 
Indeed,  its  main  representatives  — in  particular,  Ibn  Taymiyya  and  Ibn  Qayyim 
al-Jawziyya  — were  themselves  believers. 

As  religious  actors  pursuing  mainly  religious  projects,  the  Hanbali  ulama 
saw  politics  as  merely  a tool— albeit  an  indispensable  one— for  maintaining 
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the  order  necessary  for  the  observance  of  juridico-religious  duties.  As  a conse- 
quence, they  required  believers  to  show  absolute  fidelity  toward  their  rulers  as 
long  as  the  latter  did  not  publicly  challenge  the  foundations  of  the  religion.  And 
while  the  Hanbalis  forbade  themselves  direct  interference  in  political  affairs 
throughout  the  classical  period,  they  nevertheless  supported  the  powers  that  be 
in  the  framework  of  a symbiotic  relationship.  Yet  despite  the  efforts  of  Abu  Ya‘la 
ibn  al-Farra’and  Ibn  Taymiyya,  whose  writings  on  a sharia-based  conception  of 
politics  are  consulted  to  this  day,  it  would  not  be  until  the  eighteenth-century 
predication  of  the  Najdi  ‘alim  Muhammad  ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab  that  the  ulama’s 
search  for  protection  would  find  concrete  expression. 

A rereading  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab’s  career  throws  new  light  on  the  birth 
of  Hanbali-Wahhabism.  Contrary  to  a received  idea,  this  was  not  a response 
to  a chaotic  situation  on  the  Arabian  Peninsula  but  rather  the  result  of  a per- 
sonal initiative  inspired  by  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab’s  belief  that  he  was  invested 
with  a divine  mission  to  reestablish  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy.  To  this  end,  he 
adopted  a messianic  attitude  and  an  ethic  of  conviction,  believing  himself  to  be 
the  reformer  of  the  century  (, al-mujaddid ).  He  gradually  combined  the  purely 
theoretical  condemnation  of  the  contemporaneous  practices  of  popular  Islam 
(in,  for  example.  The  Book  of  Divine  Unity)  with  what  can  only  be  described  as 
religious  activism.  This  led  him  to  draw  a rigorous  distinction  between  true  and 
false  religion.  Henceforth,  only  his  interpretations  and  teachings,  particularly 
in  the  theological  domain  ( al-aqida ),  represented  true  Islam:  a total  break  with 
the  recent  history  of  the  region  and  its  religious  traditions  was  the  result.  In 
this  sense,  the  Najdi  preacher  established  a counterreligion.  This  stance  distin- 
guished him  from  classic  Hanbalism,  which,  while  asserting  its  preeminence 
over  all  other  traditions,  never  claimed  to  have  a monopoly  on  the  truth.  This 
distinctive  aspect  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab’s  mission  was  complemented  by  yet 
another:  the  condemnation  of  Sufism  in  all  of  its  forms.  But  apart  from  these 
two  important  points,  he  only  adapted  and  simplified  classic  Hanbali  doctrines 
in  the  service  of  his  religious  ideal. 

Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab’s  approach  was  initially  part  of  a purely  religious  dynamic 
in  the  sense  that  he  did  not  seek  to  found  a new  political  order  to  support  it.  It 
was  only  in  reaction  to  a hostile  environment  that  an  embryonic  state  organiza- 
tion emerged  to  defend  the  predication  and  its  followers  in  the  framework  of 
defensive  jihad.  The  symbiotic  relationship  between  the  Najdi  preacher  and 
the  House  of  Saud  was  therefore  gradually  established  on  a de  facto  basis.  The 
Saudi  Emirate  was  an  emergent  effect  of  the  shaykh’s  action.  Assured  of  in- 
creasingly powerful  politico-military  protection,  the  charismatic  leader,  whose 
ultimate  concern  was  the  victory  of  the  True  Religion,  hoped  to  perpetuate 
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and  spread  his  teachings  by  establishing  a tradition  and  constructing  a corpo- 
ration to  defend  and  transmit  it.  To  this  end,  he  produced  a coherent  corpus, 
saw  to  the  education  of  several  disciples,  and  led  campaigns  of  acculturation 
among  the  subjugated  population.  The  work  and  action  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab 
therefore  ultimately  gave  birth  to  a new  politico-religious  order:  the  Hanbali- 
Wahhabi  tradition  and  the  Saudi  Emirate. 

The  defensive  jihad  conducted  by  the  followers  of  the  Najdi  predication 
gradually  transformed  into  an  imperial  effort.  Between  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  they  were  able  to  subjugate 
the  better  part  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  particularly  the  holy  places  of  Islam.  To 
come  to  terms  with  this  rapid  transformation,  the  heirs  of  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab 
adopted  an  ethic  of  responsibility  and  made  a first  attempt  to  routinize  their 
doctrine  to  render  themselves  more  broadly  acceptable  to  local  populations 
and  Islamic  opinion.  But  the  Ottoman  military  intervention  put  a brutal  end  to 
this  process.  Worse  yet,  it  led  to  political  withdrawal  and  religious  closure.  Feel- 
ing under  threat  from  a hostile  environment,  the  representatives  of  Hanbali- 
Wahhabism  developed  the  concept  of  al-wala  wa  al-hara  (allegiance  and  rup- 
ture) in  order  to  reduce  to  a strict  minimum  all  contact  with  the  external  world 
as  part  of  a policy  of  amixia.  But  this  exclusivism  in  no  way  implied  a clear  and 
definite  vision  of  the  Other  of  the  type  that  might  have  been  supplied  by  a well- 
defined  scholastic  position.  Following  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab’s  lead,  his  heirs  ad- 
opted affective  and  hesitant  positions  that  evolved  as  dictated  by  circumstances, 
a stance  reflected  in  the  terminology  they  employed  in  their  writings. 

Yet  this  period  of  closure  allowed  the  corporation  to  once  and  for  all  solidify 
its  ties  with  the  Flouse  of  Saud:  the  symbiotic  relationship  became  official  and 
was  implemented  through  a reinvention  of  the  classical  tradition,  with  the  two 
partners  clearly  dividing  prerogatives  between  themselves  in  the  social  space. 
Where  the  ulama  legitimated  the  positions  and  actions  of  the  emirs  of  Riyadh, 
the  emirs  supported  the  ulama  in  their  efforts  to  impose  orthodoxy  and  ortho- 
praxy in  the  public  sphere.  In  order  to  strengthen  their  grip  over  Najd,  the 
ulama  launched  a true  policy  of  homogenization,  drawing  its  legitimacy  from 
the  Islamic  duty  to  promote  virtue  and  prevent  vice. 

This  period  of  relative  stability  finally  came  to  an  end  following  the  death 
of  Emir  Faysal  in  1865.  The  war  of  succession  among  his  descendants  gave  rise 
to  an  unbearable  atmosphere  of  insecurity  and  uncertainty  for  the  ulama,  who 
saw  all  of  their  efforts  to  impose  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy  reduced  to  nothing 
as  a result  of  the  lack  of  order.  Their  response  was  to  blindly  forge  ahead,  above 
all  after  the  destruction  of  the  Saudi  Emirate  in  1891.  While  dozens  of  ulama 
went  abroad,  particularly  to  India,  in  order  to  complete  their  education,  others 
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believed  they  had  found  salvation  in  messianic  ideology  and  left  to  seek  the 
Mahdi.  As  had  been  the  case  during  the  Ottoman  invasion  of  1818,  the  politi- 
cal crisis  of  the  late  nineteenth  century  allowed  the  corporation  to  enlarge  its 
corpus  and  open  up  to  other  Sunni  traditions,  showing  that  the  positions  of  its 
representatives  changed  with  circumstances  over  time.  Similarly,  they  did  not 
ultimately  give  in  to  the  messianic  temptation,  opting  instead  for  strict  obser- 
vance of  sharia  (the  unique  source  of  salvation  for  them)  and  the  restoration  of 
the  House  of  Saud  (their  only  trustworthy  partner). 

The  birth  of  the  modern  Saudi  Kingdom  in  the  twentieth  century  was  ac- 
companied by  a renaissance  of  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition.  Confirming  the 
symbiotic  relationship  with  King  Abd  al-Aziz,  the  ulama  put  all  symbolic  re- 
sources necessary  for  consolidating  and  extending  his  power  at  his  disposition. 
They  thus  played  a preeminent  role  in  the  sedentarization  of  the  Bedouins 
and  the  creation  of  the  Ikhwan  army.  But  when  the  Ikhwan  army  attacked  the 
prerogatives  and  interests  of  the  corporation,  the  ulama  did  not  hesitate,  after 
vain  attempts  at  reconciliation,  to  condemn  their  acts  and  authorize  the  king  to 
cut  them  down  to  size.  In  addition  to  their  clear  transgressions  of  the  tradition, 
the  Ikhwan  challenged  the  centrality  of  the  corporation  and  the  ideological 
authority  of  its  members.  In  order  to  neutralize  this  effort,  the  ulama  did  not  shy 
away  from  specifying  the  content  of  such  key  issues  as  jihad  and  its  conditions, 
the  limits  of  state  expansion,  the  introduction  of  modern  inventions,  and  so  on. 
In  other  words,  this  internal  crisis  allowed  Hanbali-Wahhabism  to  forge  ahead 
with  the  process  of  routinization. 

This  process  was  also  facilitated  by  the  public  relations  campaign  launched 
by  the  king  with  help  from  various  contacts  in  India,  the  Levant,  and  above  all 
Egypt.  After  several  decades  of  unfavorable  propaganda  on  the  part  of  the  Ot- 
tomans and  their  vassals,  it  was  necessary  to  restore  the  prestige  of  the  tradition 
in  the  Muslim  world.  The  success  of  this  campaign  was  such  that  Abd  al-Aziz 
endeavored  to  dilute  Hanbali-Wahhabi  identity  in  a larger  reformist  movement 
that  was  widely  supported  by  Muslim  populations.  Far  from  adapting  to  the 
situation,  the  clerical  corps,  which  believed  itself  to  be  the  exclusive  keeper  of 
religious  truth,  refused  this  undertaking  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  destroy 
the  tradition’s  identity  and  thwart  all  of  their  efforts.  Nevertheless,  contact  with 
reformist  circles  led  the  ulama  to  realize  that  modern  structures  had  to  be  es- 
tablished if  the  centrality  of  the  corporation  and  the  ideological  authority  of  its 
representatives  were  to  be  preserved. 

The  birth  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia  offered  extraordinary  opportuni- 
ties for  expansion  to  the  Najdi  tradition.  Apart  from  control  over  the  public 
sphere  across  most  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  — in  particular,  the  two  holy  places 
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of  Islam— the  ulama  were  able  to  “convert”  a significant  part  of  the  population. 
They  took  an  interest  in  populations  that  had  neither  strong  religious  tradi- 
tions nor  a locally  based  religious  elite.  They  particularly  concentrated  on  the 
north  and  southwest  of  the  kingdom,  where  most  of  the  population  adhered  to 
Hanbali-Wahhabism  after  several  years  of  thorough  acculturation.  This  means 
that  the  corporation  possessed  a conversion  strategy  that  was  based  both  on 
rational  calculation  and  on  an  ethic  of  responsibility.  It  sought  to  guarantee 
the  best  possible  return  on  its  investment  while  avoiding  conflicts  that  might 
threaten  the  established  order  or,  above  all,  harm  its  political  partner. 

In  contrast  to  the  clerical  corps  in  nearly  all  other  Arab  countries,  the 
Hanbali-Wahhabi  corporation  responded  to  the  major  structural  challenges 
experienced  by  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  rest  of  the  Muslim  world  in  the  1950s 
and  1960s  by  taking  the  initiative  to  construct  modern  institutions.  The  ulama’s 
main  preoccupation  was  to  maintain  the  centrality  of  their  discourse  in  the  so- 
cial space.  The  struggle  against  Pan-Arabism  favored  their  plans.  The  policy  of 
Islamic  solidarity  inaugurated  by  the  monarchy  positively  affected  the  tradition: 
on  the  one  hand,  it  permitted  the  corporation  to  interact  with  other  religious 
elites  in  the  Muslim  world  and  thereby  profit  from  their  competence  and  expe- 
rience in  many  domains;  on  the  other,  it  allowed  the  tradition  to  once  and  for 
all  move  beyond  its  status  as  a local  phenomenon  to  become  a global  one.  The 
time  of  amixia  had  come  to  an  end,  and  the  process  of  routinization  resumed 
with  renewed  vigor. 

The  religious  establishment  would  not  have  been  able  to  maximize  the  ben- 
efits of  this  historic  conjuncture  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  a formidable 
strategist  at  its  head:  Grand  Mufti  Muhammad  ibn  Ibrahim,  the  founder  of 
modern  Hanbali-Wahhabism.  Ibn  Ibrahim  worked  methodically  and  patiently 
to  establish  a global,  modern,  centralized,  and  pyramidal  organization.  Indeed, 
the  institutions  he  established  still  govern  the  Saudi  juridico-religious  space. 
Moreover,  the  institutionalization  and  routinization  of  the  Najdi  tradition  are 
merely  indicators  of  the  process  of  state  construction  in  the  sense  that  the  ruling 
class  pursued  a monopolist  policy  in  all  domains.  But  this  process  was  not  all 
smooth  sailing.  The  ulama  had  to  confront  the  monarchy’s  problems  and  grow- 
ing appetite.  After  having  decisively  intervened  in  the  issue  of  succession  in  or- 
der to  preserve  the  political  order,  they  defended  the  socioreligious  interests  of 
the  corporation  by  opposing  the  large-scale  introduction  of  positive  laws.  This, 
however,  led  to  symbolic  friction  with  the  political  power,  which  encouraged 
the  monarchy  to  seriously  consider  decapitating  the  establishment  and  freeing 
itself  from  its  legitimating  discourse  by  establishing  a differentiated  legitimacy 
based  on  developmentalist  rhetoric. 
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Profiting  from  the  death  of  Grand  Mufti  Ibn  Ibrahim,  King  Faysal  tried  to 
put  an  end  to  the  establishment’s  centralized  and  monocephalic  leadership  and 
replace  it  with  a fragmented  and  headless  organization  by  creating  a number 
of  bodies,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama. 
But  this  attempt  at  fragmentation  failed:  the  committee  definitively  established 
itself  as  the  country’s  main  legislative  body  and  the  regime’s  ideological  shield. 
It  thus  became  the  heart  of  the  corporation  and  the  focus  of  the  ulama’s  ideo- 
logical authority  as  a collective  actor. 

The  broad  prerogatives  enjoyed  by  the  committee  in  the  religious,  social,  and 
political  domains  justify  the  authorities’  control  over  a part  of  its  agenda.  The 
aim  of  this  oversight  is  to  prevent  the  body  from  becoming  a competing  rostrum 
or  hotbed  of  insubordination,  particularly  during  periods  of  political  transition 
and  crisis.  The  political  power  aims  less  at  absolute  control  of  religious  dis- 
course itself  than  at  the  mastery  of  religious  initiative.  Proof  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  near  total  independence  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  and  its  vari- 
ous components  in  what  concerns  the  goods  of  salvation  (in  the  framework  of 
the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  school  of  thought,  it  goes  without  saying).  Moreover,  the 
grand  ulama  are  not  interested  in  achieving  control  over  the  political  domain, 
as  they  fully  identify  themselves  with  the  powers  that  be.  Cooperation  and  obe- 
dience to  the  prince  are  at  the  very  foundation  of  Hanbali  doctrine  as  the  Law 
cannot  be  applied,  in  their  view,  without  the  coercive  force  of  the  state.  What’s 
more,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  interests  of  the  Hanbali-Wahhabi  establish- 
ment are  intrinsically  tied  to  those  of  the  regime:  if  the  regime  is  harmed,  the 
corporation’s  dominance  over  Saudi  territory  and  influence  in  Islamic  space 
would  be,  too. 

The  wide-ranging  prerogatives  of  this  body  encouraged  the  monarchy  to  seek 
not  only  to  control  a part  of  its  agenda,  but  also  to  supervise  access  to  it.  For  its 
part,  the  corporation  aspired  to  protect  its  strength  and  identity  by  imposing  an 
ever  more  rigorous  process  of  socialization  on  future  members.  Enumerating 
the  tacit  conditions  of  access  to  the  religious  establishment  thus  gives  us  a faith- 
ful image  of  the  evolution  of  the  clerical  habitus.  Over  the  course  of  the  second 
half  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  corporation  adapted  its  goods  of  salvation  to 
the  social  changes  that  occurred  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  elsewhere  in  the  Islamic 
space. 

While  the  ulama’s  social  origins,  paths  of  initiation,  and  networks  of  social- 
ization all  favored  the  emergence  of  a closed  elite  devoted  to  promoting  the 
corporation’s  social,  religious,  and  political  principles,  regional  ‘asabiyya  (esprit 
de  corps/solidarity)  also  played  a large  role.  Like  the  country’s  other  institutions, 
the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  is  monopolized  by  the  Najdi  element  (more 
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than  70  percent  of  members  of  the  Saudi  elite  are  from  Najd).  This  region,  after 
all,  is  the  fief  of  Hanbali-Wahhabism  and  the  ruling  house.  The  prosopography 
of  members  of  the  Committee  of  Grand  Ulama  clearly  shows  that  access  to  the 
summit  of  the  Saudi  religious  establishment  remains  very  restricted.  Indeed, 
religious  solidarity  and  identity  have  yet  to  supplant  regional  and  tribal  solidar- 
ity. This  is  an  entirely  normal  phenomenon  of  patrimonial  systems.  As  a conse- 
quence, we  cannot  speak  of  the  routinization  of  Hanbali-Wahhabism  in  what 
specifically  concerns  the  recruitment  of  the  corporation’s  leaders. 

The  fundamental  objective  of  any  tradition  claiming  to  possess  the  truth, 
whatever  its  origin,  is  to  impose  its  vision  of  the  world  on  the  public  sphere. 
The  Hanbali-Wahhabi  tradition  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Since  its  emer- 
gence in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  its  representatives  have 
done  everything  in  their  power  to  realize  this  objective,  making  particular  use 
of  the  duty  to  promote  virtue  and  prevent  vice.  As  a tool  for  dominating  and 
homogenizing  the  population,  this  duty,  in  the  hands  of  peripheral  actors,  can 
serve  as  a fierce  weapon  of  protest.  Throughout  the  twentieth  century,  the  cor- 
poration, with  support  from  the  political  power,  sought  to  institutionalize  and 
rationalize  this  duty  in  order  to  improve  the  system’s  efficiency  and  discour- 
age excesses.  But  like  any  effort  at  centralization,  this  process  was  punctuated 
with  politico-religious  crises  that  produced  emergent  effects  — in  particular,  a 
desire  to  transform  the  Committee  for  the  Promotion  of  Virtue  and  the  Preven- 
tion of  Vice  from  a repressive  apparatus  into  an  apparatus  for  prevention  and 
awareness-raising.  This  is  obviously  part  of  a larger  dynamic:  the  routinization 
of  Hanbali-Wahhabism. 

The  same  phenomenon  was  reproduced  in  the  politico-religious  domain, 
where  since  1979  the  corporation  has  had  to  confront  several  antiestablishment 
religious  groups  (Messianism,  Islamism,  and  Jihadism)  that  challenged  its  ideo- 
logical authority  and  its  symbiotic  relationship  with  the  House  of  Saud.  As  with 
the  Ikhwan  crisis,  the  ulama  had  to  distance  themselves  from  these  groups  by 
readjusting  several  aspects  of  their  doctrine  in  the  framework  of  the  ethic  of  re- 
sponsibility. They  thus  adopted  clear  positions  on  such  key  concepts  as  jihad,  ex- 
communication  ( takfr ),  al-wala  wa  al-bara’,  involvement  with  Islamist  groups, 
and  suicide  attacks  and  thereby  reduced  their  scope  to  the  religious  dimension 
alone.  Though  seemingly  dictated  by  circumstances,  these  readjustments  were 
in  reality  a reflection  of  a perception  of  politics  inspired  by  medieval  Hanbal- 
ism:  politics  is  no  more  than  a practical  tool  for  ensuring  the  order  necessary  to 
implement  orthodoxy  and  orthopraxy.  In  short,  the  ulama  are  religious  actors 
and  intend  to  remain  such.  Indeed,  the  corporation’s  strength  is  precisely  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  has  confined  itself  to  a well-determined  space  and  role. 
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Today,  the  work  of  doctrinal  refraining  continues  to  be  accompanied  by  ac- 
tion on  the  ground  (intrareligious  and  interreligious  dialogue,  the  purge  of 
school  textbooks,  the  institutionalization  of  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  the 
prevention  of  vice,  a monopoly  on  the  promulgation  of  fatawa,  etc.).  This  is 
contributing  to  the  permanent  transformation  of  Hanbali-Wahhabism  from  a 
counterreligion  into  a religion  that  interacts  more  openly  with  the  Other.  At 
the  same  time,  the  corporation  has  become  a veritable  church  as  Max  Weber 
understood  it.  The  question  of  routinization  aside,  we  are  thus  now  witnessing 
the  birth  of  the  first  Sunni  clergy  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 
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Figure  ly.  Genealogy  of  the  House  of  Saud. 
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Map  3.  Map  of  Saudi  Arabia. 
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INTRODUCTION 

1.  The  full  hadith  is:  “If  anyone  travels  on  a road  in  search  of  knowledge,  God  will  cause 
him  to  travel  on  one  of  the  roads  of  Paradise.  The  angels  will  lower  their  wings  in 
their  great  pleasure  with  one  who  seeks  knowledge.  The  inhabitants  of  the  heavens 
and  the  Earth  and  even  the  fish  in  the  deep  waters  will  ask  forgiveness  for  the  learned 
man.  The  superiority  of  the  learned  over  the  devout  is  like  that  of  the  moon,  on  the 
night  when  it  is  full,  over  the  rest  of  the  stars.  The  learned  [ulama]  are  the  heirs  of 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Prophets  leave  neither  gold  nor  money,  they  leave  only  knowl- 
edge, and  he  who  takes  it  takes  an  abundant  portion.”  See  Ibn  Hanbal,  al-Musnad , 
no.  20723;  al-Darimi,  al-Sunan,  no.  346;  al-Tirmidhi,  al-Sunan,  no.  2606;  Ibn  Majja, 
al-Sunan,  no.  219. 

2.  Weber,  Economic  et  societe,  vol.  r,  p.  451. 

3.  Durkheim,  Les  Formes  elementaires,  pp.  488,  494. 

4.  Abd  al-Baqi,  al-Mu‘jam,  pp.  469-480.  On  this  notion,  see  Rosenthal,  Knowledge 
Triumphant. 

5.  Dabashi,  Authority  in  Islam;  Zaman,  Religion  and  Politics. 

6.  See  the  Qur’an,  4/83,  9/122, 17/107,  22/54,  28/14  and  80,  29/49,  35/28,  39/9,  58/11. 

7.  The  term  “ulama”  mainly  refers  to  traditionalists  ( al-muhaddithun ) and  legal  spe- 
cialists (al-fuqaha’).  During  the  first  centuries  of  Islamic  history,  several  other  names 
were  also  used,  such  as  Qur’an  scholars  ( al-qurra ’);  ascetics  ( al-zuhhad );  collectors 
of  religious,  historical,  literary,  and  philological  information  (al-akhbariyyun) . More- 
over, “ulama”  may  also  be  used  to  refer  to  specialists  of  grammar,  history,  exegesis, 
literature,  and  so  on. 

8.  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  starting  in  the  early  ninth  century,  the  ulama  succeeded  in  once 
and  for  all  sacralizing  their  function-vocation  by  devoting  entire  portions  of  the  col- 
lections of  prophetic  traditions  they  assembled  to  praise  of  scholarship  and  scholars, 
in  particular  traditionalists  (al-muhaddithun). 

9.  As  regards  “collective  actor,”  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  main  European  languages 
borrowed  the  plural  term  “ulama”  (French,  oulema;  English,  ulama)  to  designate 
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both  the  individual  and  the  group.  This  suggests  that  Europeans  saw  the  clerics  of 
Islam  as  a collective  actor  and  not  merely  a collection  of  individuals. 

ro.  Most  of  the  pre-twentieth-century  historical  compilations,  literary  anthologies,  and 
ethico-philosophical  reflections  available  to  us  are  the  work  of  ulama. 
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r2.  Duncan  MacDonald,  “ulama,”  in  Encyclopedie  de  Vislam,  rst  ed.,  vol.  4,  pp.  1047- 
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rj.  I here  draw  upon  Aron,  “Classe  sociale”  and  “Structure  sociale”;  Mosca,  Ruling  Class; 
Pareto,  Traite  de  sociologie;  Busino,  Elites  et  bureaucratie ; Busino,  Elites  et  Elitisme. 

14.  This  meaning  converges  with  one  of  the  most  enduring  cultural  schema  of  Islamic 
civilization:  the  division  of  society  between  khassa  (the  elite)  and  amma  (the  masses). 
Obedience  is  the  sole  duty  of  the  masses,  who  are  considered  a rowdy  and  contempt- 
ible multitude. 

r5.  Benveniste,  Vocabulaire,  vol.  2,  p.  r4g. 

r6.  Qur’an,  5/40,  g/rr6,  and  7/54.  Indeed,  terms  such  as  sultan  (authoritative  proof), 
quwwa  (power),  amr  (commandment),  hukm  (judgment,  decision),  mulk  (sovereignty, 
possession,  power),  and  qahr  (domination)  denote  this  absolute  sovereignty. 

17.  Qur’an,  2/30-34, 4/144,  ir/g6,  and  55/1-27. 

18.  Crone  and  Hinds,  God’s  Caliph;  Goldziher,  “Du  sens  propre.” 
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caliph,  Ali  ibn  Abi  Talib  (d.  661):  “The  Qur’an  is  only  a mute  book  that  men  make 
speak  [in  order  to  defend  their  beliefs].”  See  al-Tabari,  Tarikh  al-umam  wa  al-muluk, 
vol.  5,  p.  66. 
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